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REGULATIONS. 



1. An International Health Exhibition, under the patronage of Her Hajoflty 
the Queen and the presidency of His Boyal Highness the Prince o| Wales, will 
be held in London in 1884. 

X>|^ 2. The Exhibition will be opened on the 8th of May, and will continue opon 

for a period of about six months. 

Otd«c<& 3. The principal objects to be exhibited are comprised in the aocomjiaiiyiiig 

classification, which is intended to illustrate chiefly Food, Dress, the Dwellmg. 
the School and the Workshop, as affecting the conditions of healthful life, and 
also the most recent appliances for Elementary School Teaching and Instruction 
in Applied Science, Art and Handicrafts. 

BevAidB. 4. Medals in Gold, Silver and Bronze, and Diplomas of Honour will be 

awarded on the recommendation of International Juries. 

izpensee to 5. No charge will be made for space, but Exhibitors will have to pay every 

xJu^or^ expense of transit, delivery, fixing and removing their Exhibits, and erection of 
counters when required, and they must, either personally or by their agents, 
superintend the despatch, transmission, reception, unpacking, and installation, 
and at the close of the Exhibition the removal of their goods ; in default thereof 
the Executive Council reserve to themselves the right of doing whatever may be 
oousidered necessary, and at the expense of the Exhibitor. Sliould any goods be 
deposited in tlie Exhibition premises during the absence of the Exhibitor or his 
Agent, the Executive Council will not be responsible for any loss or damage, &om 
whatsoever cause arising. 

)f»li- 6. Applications for allotment of space must be made on printed forms, which 

will be supplied on application to the Secretary, International Health Exhibition, 
South Kensington, S.W., which must be filled up and returned on or before the 
1st February, 1884. After this date no application will be received. 

indMcrip- 7. The nature of the articles which it is proposed to exhibit must be fully 
specified in the Form of Application for space. 

llotmeiift. 3. The applications will be laid before the Executive Council, and the 
Secretary will, as soon as practicable, notify to applicants their decision with 
regard to the amount of space, if any, allotted to them. 

^^ 9. The Executive Council reserve to themselves the absolute right of refusing 

iiiUts. to admit any exhibit. 

ireign 10. The Foreign and Colonial Commissioners appointed by their Government 

are Invited to communicate with the Secretary. They will be charged with the 
consideration of all questions relative to the distribution of the space allotted to 
their respective countries, and the Executive Council will place at their disposal 
all information and plans that may be useful to them. 

11. The applicants for space from countries in which no Commissioner has 
been appointed will correspond directly with the Secretary. 

12. The Executive Council will endeavour to obtain from th& n«x\£>'^% '^cs.'^^ 

«lway 

ttca. Bail way Companies, Bpevial terms for the conveyance ot e^XiVVAVAVo «kv^\ vsnt&.vci%. 
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Exhibition, and should they succeed in doing so, such anangements will be 
oommunicated to intending Exhibitors. 

18. All packages containing goods intended for exhibition must have painted 
on them the distinctive mark I. E. E., together with the name and address of the 
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Exhibitor. Labels will also be forwarded to each Exhibitor. 

14. Packages from Foreign Countries must likewise have painted on them the 
letters L E. E. They must all be marked in such a way as to show distinctly 
from whence they come, the name of the country, and of the Exhibitor. 

15. All oases, counters, platforms, &c., must not exceed the following dimen- 
sions, without special permission : — 

Show cases and partitions 10 feet above the floor. 

Gounters 3 „ • 

Platforms 1 foot 

16. Exhibitors may place railings around their stands, subject to approval ; but 
in every instance the railings must be within the area of the '* stand," <a 
the space allotted. 

17. TJie flooring must not be altered, removed, or strengthened for the con- 
venience of arrangement, except by sanction of the Executive Council, and at 
the expense of the Exhibitor. 

18. No Exhibitor will be permitted to display exhibits in such a manner as to 
olratruct the light or impede the view along the open spaces, or to occasion 
iuoonvonionce, injury, or otherwise disadvantageously affect the display of other 
Exhibitors. 

19. In order to ensure uniformity of decoration and general good effect, no 
Exhibitor will be allowed to put up any flags, banners, or other kind of decoxatioii 
witliout special permission. 

20. Signs or name-boards must be placed parallel with the main passages, that 
is, jKurallol with tlio Arontage of the respective stands. These must be black with 
gold lottors, and must bo hung subject to the approval of the CoundL 

21. All handbills, printed matter, &Cy connected with exhibits for gratnitoat 
distribution, must first receive the approval and permission of the ExeontlTe 
Cinmoil, which pt^rmission may be withdrawn at any time. 

Kmitiy ««»«•. 22. C«i)M>« must be un|HM>koil as fast as possible, and the empty oases taken 
awa)* by ilie Exhibitors or their Agents. The Executive Council decline to 
aoci^pt any n^sixmsibility with reference to empty cases, which must be at onoo 
n>iiiovtHi tVinu the building at the expense of Exhibitors. 

28. Exhibitors will bo i^uired to provide all necessary attendance and to 
kt^p thtt^r stands and t>xhibit8 properly cleaned and in good order dnring tho 
whole }>orloil of the Kxhibitiiui. 

24. No Kxhlbiti^ will bo allowed to transfer any allotment, or to allow may 
other than his own duly-ailmittod exhibitB to be fdaoed thereon, except hf 
|H>nidi«ion of tlte Kxeoutivo CV>uncil. 

25. All gixtds oxhibiUnl nixxst be in the name of the peraon who dgned tha 
appUcatktt ftmu, 

2<l KxhlMli^it ai« rpqxMintoil t«.> mark the eelling prioeof tiie arikdes exhibiteA 
fr as t^ (k'iUlale the jnd|!ment of the Jnij, as wdl as for the informatioa ^ 
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27. Objects cannot be taken away before the dose of the Exhibition without 
the special permission in writing of the Execntive Council. Special arrange- 
ments will be made with regard to perishable exhibits. 

28. As refreshments come within the scope and classification of this Exhi- 
bition, all methods of preparing the same, whether by cookery or otherwise, and 
the display and sale thereoi^ will be matters of separate arrangement with those 
wishing to be represented in this Section of the Exhibition. 

29. Exhibitors of apparatus requiring the use of water, gas or steam are 
requested to make application to the Secretary for a special form, which has 
been prepared for this Section of the Exhibition. 

30. All stores, grates, &c., must be arranged with a view to the abatement of 
smoke. 

31. All ftilminating and explosive substances, and all dangerous substances, 
are absolutely forbidden to be sent. 

32. Spirits, alcohol, oils, essences, corrosive substances, and generally all 
substances which might spoil other articles or inconvenience the public, oaa 
only be received in solid and suitable vessels of small size. 

88. The Executive Council reserve the sole right of compiling a catalogue of 
the exhibits under regulations which will be duly notified. Each nation will, 
however, have the right to produce, at its own expense, a catalogue of all the 
objects in its own Section. 

34. The Executive Council reserve to themselves the right of causing any of the 
exhibits to be examined, tested or analysed for such use as they may think fit 

35. No artide exhibited may be photographed, drawn, copied or reproduced, 
in any manner whatsoever, without the special sanction of the Exhibitor and of 
the Executive Council. 

86. The Executive Council will not hold themselves responsible for loss or 
damage occurring to any exhibit from any cause whatsoever; but while declining 
any responsibility, it is the intention of the Council to take such precautions as 
they deem necessary. 

37. No goods can be sent in previous to the 15th March without special 
permission ; after the 15th April no goods wUl be received. 

38. The right to add to, alter, amend or expunge any of these Bules is reserved 
by the Executive Council. 

39. Both Englishmen and Foreigners in becoming Exhibitors declare by so 
doing their compliance with the whole of these Begulations, together with such 
other Begulations as the Executive Coundl may issue from time to time. 

40. The Executive Council reserve the right to remove the objects belonging 
to any Exhibitor who may not conform to the Begulations. 

41. If any damage or injury shall be caused or occasioned during the Exhi- 
bition by any exhibited machine, implement, or article to any visitor or other 
person, or to any officer, servant, or others then and there employed by the 
Executive Council of the International Health Exhibition, 1884, then the 
Exhibitor to whom such machinery, implement, or article may belong shall 
indemnify and hold harmless the said Council fiK>m and against all actions, suits, 
expenses and claims on account or in respect of auy suoh duma^e qt vo^isc^ 
which may he bo earned or occasioned. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 



DIVISION I.— HEALTH. 

Group 1. — FOOD. 

Class 1. Bklecteh Displats or Unpbepabed Animai. and Veqetablb Sbbbtahoib 

usQcl as Food in Tarioos couctries, gtnffed Specimens of AnimalB, Birds, 

&c. MoilelB, Drawings, and UlnstrationB of lie es 
„ 2. Phbtaked Veqetablk Bubstakces need as Food, including Tinned, Oamr- 

presHKi and FreBerved Fruits and Vegetables. Bread, Cakee, and 

Biecuite of all MndR. Tobiicc 
„ 3. PsF.PARKD AsiMAL StBSTAKOEfl Dsed 39 Food in a presccTed form — Tinned, 

Smoked. Baited, Compressed und Prepared Animal Foods of ell kinds ; 

Food produced by Insecta, each aa Honej, &a. 
„ i. BETEBAses of all kinds — (a) Alcoholic; (b) Non-alcoholic; (o) Infnsiona' 

(tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, Ac.) 
„ 6. New Varietibs of Food. Food for Infanta, Food for InvalidB, New Con- 

ceatralfd Foods of all kinds. 
„ 6. Cookery PBAtmcALLT Deuonsthated. Economical Coolring, Workmen'B 

and other Kitchens, Cheap BeBtaumots, Bakeries, Cai^ Foreign 

Cookery, iSrc* 
„ 7. The Chemistry aito Phtbioi/wt of Food and Drink. The Detection ot- 

Adulteration, MatcrUlB used aa Adulterants, Analyses, Food OonBti- 

tueiitsand Equivaleots, Tables, Diagrams, &0. 
„ 8. DisEAEEs dae to murholesame and improper Food. Drawings and Modeli 

of Animal and Tegetable Pamaites, &c. 
„ B. PRAcncAL Dietetics. Army and Navy Eatiocs, Prison and Workliouse 

Diet, Foreign Dietaries, &e. 
„ 10. Publications Aim Litehatcre, Models ahd Diaorams relating to 

„ IL Afpabatcb and PROOEBSKa (or Conserving, Staring, Convejiog and Dii- 

tributing Fresh Food of all kinds. 
H 12. Uacuinery asd Afpliances [or the prsparation of Articlee imdor Qroup I. 

• Special Nblioe. — Aa Befroahments come within the scope of this Exhibition, all 
metboda of preparing the same, whether by cookery or otlierwiae, and tlie display and Bait 
thereof, will be matters of separate arrangement with those wishing to be represented ii 
tliiaaectico o/tJjel^lubitiDii, 
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Group 2.— DRESS. 

Cuss 13. Collections iUostiatiye of the History of Dress, National Costume, &o, 
„ 14. Watebfboof Clothino, India Rubber, Gutta Percha, &c, 
M 15. FuBS, Skins and Feathebs. Dresses for Extreme Climates, Ac 
n 16. Dbess fob Spobt, Huntino Suits, &c. 
„ 17. Life Saving Dbess. Divers' Dress. Fireproof Dress. 
n 17a. The Compabativb Value of different Dress Materials for Articles of 

Clotbing. 
n 18. Publications and Litebatube, Patterns, Statistics, Diagrams, Models 

relating to Group 2. 
n 19. Maobinebt and Afplianoes for the Preparation of Articles under 

Group 2. 

Group 8.— THE DWELLING-HOUSB. 

Glass 20. Dwellings, Models and Designs for the same, and Specimens of Buildings 

erected in the grounds. Fittings and Accessories for Dwelling-houses. 

Completely-fitted Apartments. 
If 21. Wateb Sufplt and Pubification. — Meters, Filters, Water-Fittings, 

Cisterns, &c 
n 22. House Dbains, their Constbuction and Ventilation. — Sewer discon- 
nection ; Sinks, Traps, Gullies ; the Disposal and Utilization of House 

Befuse. 
n 23. Wateb and £!abth Closets, Ash Closets, Commodes, Urinals, Disinfecting 

Powders and Fluids, Insect Destroyers. 
ft 24. Gbates, Stoves, Eitchenebs, Ranges, Boilebs, &c., for Domestic Use. 

Apparatus for Heating and Warming, Smoke Abatement, &c. 
M 25. Ventilatobs, Air Inlets and Outlets, Cubic Space of Booms, Cowls, Air 

Straining and Cleansing. 
If 26. Lighting Affabatus. — (a) Electrical Apparatus for Illumination and 

Domestic Use, Secondary Batteries, Electroliers, Accumulators, &o. ; (b) 

Apparatus for lighting by G^ Gras Producers, Gas Meters, Gas Fittings, 

Chandeliers, &c; (c) Oil and other lamps; Mineral 0^1, Wax and 

other Caudles, Vegetable and Animal Oils. 
„ 27. FiBE Pbevention Affabatus — Eztinoteurs, Portable Engines, Domestio 

Fire Escapes, &o. 
ff 28. Matebials for Sanitary House Construction — ^Boofs, Walls, Damp Courses, 

Solid Floors, Damp-Proof Wall-Coverings, Cements, &c. 
I, 29. Matebials for Sanitary House Decoration, Non-poisonoua Paints and 

Wall Papers, Floor Coverings, Washable Decoration, &o. 
I, 30. Objects fob Intebnal Deoobation and use in the Dwelling. Fittings 

and Furniture. 
^ 31. Baths, Bathing Bequisites, Public and Private Wash-houses, Washing 

Apparatus, Detergents, Appliances for Personal Cleanliness, Ao. 
IP 32. Publications and Litebatube, Models, Piotubbs, Diaobamb, Ao., 

relating to Group 3. 
IP 88. MAOHDOEBr AND Affiiaxceb relating to Group %. 
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Oroup 3a. — AMBULANOE. 

Glass 81a. Am to Sick and Wounded in Wab. Tsanspobt. (a) By Human Agency ; 
Stretchers, Litters, Dhoolies, Palanquins, Handcarts, Stretchers on Wheels, 
(&) By Animal Tra4stion ; Mule Litters and Chairs, Camel and Elephant 
Litters, Wheel Carriages, (c) By Mechanical Means ; Bail way Ambu- 
lances, Ship or Water Carriage. Tbeatment (with portable appliances 
and portable drugs), (a) On the Field, (h) In Hut Hospitals, (c) In 
Tent Hospitals. Nayal and Militabt Hygiene. 
II 81b. Aid to Sigk and Injubed in Peace. Tbanspobt. (a) By Htanian 
Agency ; Stretchers, Litters, Dhoolies, Palanquins, Hand-Carts. Q>) By 
Animal TrcuAion ; for Accidents and Injuries, for Infectious Diseases, for 
Ordinary Sickness, (e) By Mechanical Mean%\ Bailway Carriages for 
Sick and luYalids, Water Carriage. Tbeatment (with appliances), 
(a) Hut Hospitals for Infectious FoYors and for Epidemic Diseases. 
(&) Tent Hospitals, (e) Hospital Ships, (d) Furniture and fittings 
for Sick Booms. 

Oroup 4.^THX SCHOOL. 

Class 84. Designs and Models of ImproYed Buildings for Elementary Schools* 

Infant Schools and Creches. 
H 85. Appabatus and Fittings for Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting Schools, 

School Latrines, Closets, &c. 
„ 86. Special Sohool Fittings for Storing and Drying Clothing. 
M 37. School Kitohens and arrangements for School Canteens. Methods of 

wanning Children's Meals, &c. 
^ 88. Peioavtion in Schools for preYenting the qoead of Infectious Diseases^ 

Sohool Sanatoria, Infirmaries, &c 
19 80. Special Appabatus for Physical Training in Schools, Gymnasiay Apparatus 

for Exercise, Drill, &o. 
„ 40. Litbbatubb, Statistics, Diagrams, ftc, relating to Group i. 

Qroup 5.-- THE WORKSHOP. 

Class 41. Designs and Models for ImproYements in the Arrangements and Constmo- 

tion of Workshops, especially those in whidi dangerous ex unwholesome 

processes are conducted. 
,9 42. Appabatus and Fittings for preYenting or minimising the danger to 

health or life, Arom carrying cm certain trades. Goaids, Screens, Fans, 

Air-jots, Preservative Solutittns, Washes, &o. 
,, 43. Objscts ft>R Personal Use. ^louth-pieces, Spectades, Dresses, Hoods, 

&c, for use in certain unhealthy and potaonoos trsdes. 
M 44. Ii.i.u«TiUTioN9 op Dn^EASBS AND DEFOBxriiBS c^usod by unwholesome 

Tradw and Profe«8iona. Methods of combating these diseasea Preserva- 
tive measures, ^. 

M 4(k SANtTABY CONKTRVCTtON ANP IxSPECTfON OP WOBKSBOPS^ FaGTOBIES AND 

Mines* ^h) New InventitMAs or improYements for ameliomting tiie oon- 
dition of life of those enga^iied in nnkealthy oeeopatioiia. (5) Means of 
economising Human Labour in varioai Industrial opwatinna j 

m M LfTERAirRi, StatisiMS, DVanT^uA. I»^ Tetatinc to Gionp & 
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Oroap 6a.— MSTEOROLOQY IN ITS BSLATION TO THE STUDY OF 
FUBLIO HZSALTH. 

Cuas 46a. Meteobologioal Instbtjmintb, snoh as are used in dimatologlcal investi- 
gations ; barometers, aneroids, thermometers, earth thermometers, ther- 
mometer stands, hygrometers, anemometers, airmeters, rain gauges, 
automatic meteorological apparatus, sunshine reoordezs, evaporation 
gauges, ozone papers, ozonometers, &e. 

M 46b Diagrams, Models, akd Afpabatus illustrative of (a) the dimatal con- 
ditions prevailing in various parts of the world ; (&) the relations between 
health and disease ; (o) rainfall, percolation, evaporation, and flow from 
ground, and (d) other subjects embraced by the Exhibition. 



DIVISION II.— EDUCATION. 

Oroup 6.— EDUCATIONAL WOBKS AND APPLIANCES. 

Cu88 47. Cb^ches and Infant Sohools.— (a) Apparatus and Fittings for Grebes 
and Infant Schools; (h) Games, Toys and Kindergarten Amusements; 
(c) Models and Appliances for teaching; (d) Examples of School Work. 

n 48. Pbimaby Sohools.^ — (a) Apparatus and Fittings ; (b) Models and Appliances 
for teaching; Text-books, Diagrams and Examples; (c) Specimens of 
Work in Elementary Schools. 

n 49. Domestic Eoonomt and other Fobms of Technical and Industrial 
Education for Girls. — (a) Models and Apparatus for the teaching of 
Cookery, Housework, Washing and Ironing, Needlework, and Elmbroidery, 
Dressmaking, Artificial Flower-making, Painting on Silk, Pottery, &c, ; 
(&) Specimens of School Work. 

I, 50. Handicraft TEAOHiNa in Schools for Boys. — (a) Apparatus and 
Fittings for Elementary Trade Teaching in Schools; (&) Specimens of 
School Work. 

19 51. SdENCB Teachino. — (a) Apparatus and Models for Elementary Science 
Instruction in Schools ; Apparatus for Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, &o.; 
Qi) Diagrams, Copies, Text-books, Ac. ; (o) Specimens of the School 
Work in these subjects. 

n 52. Art Teachino. — (a) Apparatus, Models, and Fittmgs for Elementary Art 
Instruction in Schools ; (&) Diagrams, Copies, Text-books, &a ; (e) 
Specimens of Art Work, Modelling, &c., in Schools. 

M 53. Technical and ApfrENTicesbip Schools. — (a) Apparatus and Examples 
used in Primary and Secondary Schools for teaching Handierafts ;^<6) 
Models, Plans, and Designs for the Fitting up of Workshop and luduatnaJL 
Schools; (e) Bemdta of Industrial work done Vn anck ^cSbiwAa. 
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ixiv Intemationcd Health Exhibition. 

Class 54. Schools fob the Blind and fob the Deaf and Dumb. — (a) Apparatuy 
and Examples for Teaching ; Qi) Specimens of School Work. 

„ 55. LiTEBATUBB, Statistics and Diagrams relating to Group 6 and to the Effects 
of " Cramming " and Overwork on the Yoimg, &o, 

„ 56. Ck)LLEGTiyE Displays of School Work and Appliances. School Museums. 

„ 57. Machinebt Aid) Appliances relating to Group 6. 
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TABLE SHOWING WITH WHIOH CLASSES THE VAHIOUS 

8XJB-00MMITTEES DEAIi. 

Classes 1—12 Food. 

„ 13—19 Dbess. 

20 .• CoNSTBUcnoN AND FrmNOfi, 

21 — ^23 Watbb Supply and Sanitation. 

24 — 26 HEATma, Lighting and VENTiLATiNa. 

27 .. . • . • • • Wateb Supply and Sanitation, 

28 — 31 constbuction and fittinqs. 

32, S3 Watbb Supply AND Sanitation — CoNSTBUoraoHAND 

FrmNGs — ^Heating, Lighting and YEMTiLATiHCk 

31a, 3lB Ambulance. 

34 — 40 School and £dugatioh. 

41 — 46 wobkshop. 

46a, 46b ••«.•• Meteobological. 

47— -57 School and Eduoatiob; 
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MEMORANDA 
FOR THE GUIDANCE OF EXHIBITORS, 

Drawn up by the SrB-Ck>MMiTTEB8 and approved by the 

Executive Council. 



SCHOOL AND EDUCATION. 

rpHE classification of these two groups — 4, the School ; and 6, Educational Works 
■- and Appliances — is given on pages xii, xiii. 

It will be seen that in Group 4 are comprised all the exhibits relating to school eon- 
stmction, to the improvement of the sanitary condition of school buildings, and to means 
for promoting the liealth of the scholars by physical exercises and otherwise. 

The classification sufficiently shows the character of the exhibitd the Committee would 
wish to see provided. They would, however, lay special stress on those included in 
Class 99, and relating to physical education. They would be glnd to see included as many 
models as may be convenient of typical elementary schools, and they would appeal for this 
purpose to School authorities and Managers in this and other countries, and to architeets 
who have given special attention to school construction, for the loan of such models, as well 
as of plans and diagrams. The admission of the latter, however, must be to a certain 
extent limited by consideratioLs of space. 

As regards Class 40 of this Group— and the same remark will apply to Class 55 la 
Group 6 — the Committee are anxious that this class should be limited, with a view to 
preventing the Exhibition being overburdened with literature. Books stowed awaj in 
glazed cases, the backs only being visible, as is the usual custom in exhibitions, aie of 
little practical value or interest ; and if available for examination a constant watch is 
necessary. 

Group 6 — which forms the second division of the Exhibition within the province of 
this Committee— relates entirely to educational works and appliances, these being restricted 
to such, in the first instance, as attach to primary schools, and secondly, to scientific, 
artistic, and technical education in secondary and higher grade schools, it being understood 
that Class 49 comprises what may be considered as technical education for women- 
Regarding this Group it will be noted that in every Cla;ss where they can come in, examples 
or specimens of school work are included. In the case of primary and infant schools the 
Committee would be glad to see this part of the Exhibition strictly limited to what is 
important or characteristic, and the same remark to a great extent applies to Class 49. 

The Committee would wish to arrange for as large a display of maps and diagrams as 
the wall space available will pei-mit. 

Of the specimens of work of a handicraft or technical character, the Committee would 
heglhd to Bee as full a collection as possible, especially of the higher class of work done in 
certain foreign Bchuola. 
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The Committee do not consider it at all necessary tiiat extensiye collections of apparatus 
and fittings for infant and elementary schools in use in tliis country should be shown, 
especially when it is remembered that the educational collection of the South Kensington 
Maseam is in the close neighbourhood of the Exhibition. 

Among other points, on the importance of which the Committee would lay stress, may 
be mentioned the artistic decoration of schoolrooms, the exhibition of works of art suitable 
for use in schools, and the exhibition of objects suitable for school museums, or possibly of 
a typical school museum. 

As regards the instruction of the blind and of the deaf and dumb— ps in all other 
departments — the Committee would like the vafious systems to be fully represented, and it 
slKNild be understood that no preference would be given to one system above Huother on 
aeconnt of any individual views which members of the Committee might entertain. 

It will be noticed that in Class 55 are included the effects of cramming and overwork 
on the young. The Committee understand that this subject is mentioned in the classifi- 
cation merely in order that it might be included amongst the subjects for Conferences, and 
they do not understand that any exhibits intended to illustrate it will be bought for. 

As regards collective displays (Class 56), the Committee will endeavour to organise 
displays of this character, which are likely to have a higher educational value than the 
exliibitiqn of separate articles. 



INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 

An International Conference on Educational matters will be held during the week 
ecvnmencing August 4. 

Subjects tor Discussion : 

1. Conditions of Healthy Education. — Under this head may be included — ^the considera- 
tion of the structure, fitting, and equipments of a School ; gymnastics, and other physical 
exercises ; the right apportionment of time to different subjects of instruction in scliools of 
various classes ; the indirect effect of pictorial or other decoration in improving the taste 
and cultivating the imagination, and in increasing the scholars' interest in their work. 

2. Infant Training and Teaching,^ a. Kindergarten; &. Instruction generally. Under 
thid head may be included — the right structure of schools and class rooms for very young 
children; the apparatus needed for play and for instruction; the exercises, mental or 
manual, beet fitted to awaken the faculties ; the distribution of time ; pictures, decoration, 
eoUections of objects, &c. 

3. Technicai Teaching. — o. Science ; h. Art ; c. Handicrafts ; d. Agriculture ; e. Domes- 
tic Economy. Under this head may be included : (a) methods of teaching the different 
branches of physical and of natural science, the equipment of school laboratories, the value 
of experimental work by pupils, the organisation of evening science classes and of science 
schools, the connection between the teaching of pure and applied science ; (&) the teaching 
of drawing and of colouriug as a preparation for designing and decorative work ; (c) the 
^lue of special and general workshop instruction in elementary, higher, and evening 
schools, the equipment of school workshops ; (d) the teaching of agricultural science in 
^IsBientary, in intermediate, and higher schools, in evening science classes, in special 
colleges, and in the uuivemties, methods of teaching, uxpefi\m^\i\.vj\ l«.Tcck&\ V^ \sisi^<i^'%. vJv 
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teaching cookery in schools, e.g., by book-lessons, by demonstrative lectures, and in 
school kitchens. 

4. Tecu^iing of Music in Schootn. 

5. Museums, Libraries, and other Subsidiary Aids to Instruction in connection with 
Schools. — Under this head may be included the means of establisliing and managing school 
libraries ; the promotion, with the help of the scholars or otherwise, of museums of art and 
science, 1 lustrative of tlie local fauna, flora, industry, history, arcliseology, &c., &c. ; school 
savings' banks; botanical and other field excursions; viaits to picture galleries and 
museums ; voluntary evening classes for singing, recitations, &c. ; and generally the means 
of connecting the influence of the school with home life, and self-improvement. 

6. Training of Tcocfter*.— Under this head will be considered the right professional 
preparation for teachers in — a. elementary, b. intermediate and higher, c. special and tech- 
nical schools. The relative advantages of training in special institutions and in colleges 
for general education. Normal colleges : tlieir constitution, conditions of admission, pro- 
gramme of studies. Apprenticebhip. Model and practising schools. Universities and 
their relations to the training of teachers. ProfessorBhips and lectureships on education. 
Examination for diplomas and certificates. Legal recognition of such diplomas and certi- 
ficates. Registration of teachers. 

7. Inspection and Examination of Schools. — a. By the State, b. By the universities 
c. By other public bodies. 

8. Organisation of Elementary Education. 

0. Organisation of Intermediate and Higher Education. 

10. Organisation of University Education. 

11. Systems of Public Instruction in various Countries, 

A complete programme, which will be drawn up by the Sub-Committee appointed (a 
list of which will be found on page xxiii), will be published in due course. 



LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

The Executive Council have assigned a large room, in the Royal Albert Hall, lo be 
used as a Library and Reading Room in connection with this Exhibition Authors, 
Publishers and others have been invited to send copies of works on subjects embraced in 
either or both of the two Divisions of the Exhibition— Health and Education. 

The Books received will be clas4fied and catalogued, and made available for the use^ 
in the Library and Reading Room, of the public visiting the Exhibition. A Catalogue 
will be printed. All Packages containing Books for the Reading Room and Library should 
be forwarded, carriage paid, to the Secretary of the Library Committee, Royal Albert 
Hall, W. The Executive Council cannot hold themselves responsible for any loss or 
damage to Books sent in by Exhibitors, but a reference to the Regulations will show that 
every precaution has been taken. 

LABORATORY. 

Model Laboratories op Public Health for the display and demonstration of 
Methods of Examining Food, Air, Water, Soil, and Constructive Materials of Dwellings, 
VisinfeclantB, etc., will bo fojmo<l. These Laboratories would afford an lustructive model 
/or /wf/zi/cji/jaiii/es aiJti sajJilary authorities. 
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Laboratory for Biological Research, 
Under the oharge of Mr. Watson Ghetne and an Aaiistant. 

The Laboratory will be divided into a large room — the Laboratory proper — and three 
BDiall ones, two for incubators, etc., and one for cleansing purposes. 

The exhibit will include all the instruments, materials, and methods (short of the 
actual inoculation of animals) employed in the investigation of the bacteria and fungi 
associated with the zymotic diseases of man, animals, and plants. The methods of testing 
the power of disinfectants will, within the same limits, be also shown. 

In more detail there will be exhibited : the materials and processes employed in pre- 
paring sterilised cultivating media — cultivations of various micro-organisms, especially 
thofle associated with disease — modes of demonstrating bacteria by staining, etc. — modes of 
investigating bacteria in air, water, and soil, and of isolating and studying the organisms 
found — ^methods for testing the power of chemical agents in destroying bacteria, with 
illustrations — photographs of tlie various micro-organisms — micro-photographic apparatus 
microtomes, microscopes, incubators, purifying chambers, etc. 

Demonstrations will be given from time to time, at which several of the matters 
mentioned above will be illustrated, such as the forms of various micro-organisms — culti- 
vations of some organisms to show their modes of growth — methods of preparing sterilised 
cultivating materials, and of carrying out a series of pure cultivations — ^methods of 
examining air, earth, and water for bacteria. 

Hygienic Laboratory, 

Under the charge of Professor Cobpield. 
Assisted by Mr. Charles E. Cassal and Dr. W. Fraser. 

In this will be exhibited all the apparatus necessary for the Physical, Chemical, and 
Microscopical examination of Water, Air, Soils, Foodj<, Disinfectants, etc., and also for the 
examination of Sanitary Appliances. 

Illustrations of the following will be given : — 

Microscopical examination of water sediments ; chemical examination of mineral and 
of organic matters in suspensirm and solution in water ,* growth of organisms in gelatine 
and sugar solutions ; testing the value of filters. 

Methods for estimation of the carbonic acid in air ; including the ** household test ; " 
detection of other gaseous impurities; chemical and microscopical examination of the 
organic matter in air. 

Mechanical, chemical, and microscopical examination of soils. 

Chemical and microscopical examination of various articles of food and drink ; detec- 
tion of adulteration. 

Examination of ** disinfectant^,'* wall papers, articles of clothing, etc. 

Apparatus for experiments illustrating: the movements of air in pipes, etc., and its 
passage through various materials ; methods for testing tlie soundness of drain pipes and 
soil pipes ; the efficiency of traps and other apparatus ; and any other experiments con- 
nected with Hygiene. 

Physical, Chemical, and Microscopical Demonstrations will be given from time to time. 
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JURY COMMISSION. 

H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, as President of the International Health Exhibition, 
has delegated to a Commission, selected fjom among the members of the ExecutiTe Council 
the duty of making arrangements for the effective carrying out of the work of the Inter- 
national Juries. 

This Commi^sion consists of: — ^Lord Reay (Chairman) ; Sir James Paget, Bart., F.B.S.; 
Sir Frederick Abel, C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L. ; Su- Philip Cunliffe-Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B., CLE. , 
Dr. Gteorge Buchanan, F.B.S. ; with Mr. H. Trueman Wood (Secretary of the Society of 
Arts) ; and Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, Assoc. Inst. C.K, Joint Secretaries. 

His Royal Highness has expressed his witdi that the Exhibitors should themselves aid 
in the selection of Jurors, and in order to curry this suggestion into effect, the Exhibitors 
will each of them be requested to enter, on a form provided for the purpose, the names of 
three gentlemen to be recommended as Jurors 

From the list thus formed the Commission will make a selection. They will endeavour 
to give full weight to the opinions expressed by Exhibitors : but it must be understood that 
they will not feel themselves restricted to the list of names suggested, especially as the 
gentlemen recommended by a majoiity of the Exhibitors may, in some cases, be unwilling 
or unable to serve. 



PRIZES OFFERED BY THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The Council of the Society of Arts announce thnt they are prepared to award the 
following prizes in connection with the International Health Exhibition : — 

Under the John Stock Trust, a Society's Gold Medal or £20, for the best example of 
sanitary architectural construction. Classes 20, 28, 29, 30, 32. 

Under the Shaw Trust, a Society's Gold Medal or £20, for the most deserving exhibit 
in Classes 41, 42, 43, and 45 (rel itiug to Industrial Hygiene). 

Under the North London Exhibition Trust, a Society's Gold Medal or £20, for the 
best set of specimens illustrating the handicraft teaching in any school — Classes 49 and 50. 

Under the Fothergill Trust, Two Gold Medals (or two sums of £20), one for the best 
exhibit in Class 27 (Fire Prevention Apparatus), and one for the best exhibit in Class 26 
(Lighting Apparatus). 

From the Trevelyan Prize Fund, Five Gold Medals (or five sums of £20), for the best 
exhibit in each of the following Classes — 2, 3, 6, 7, and 11 (all comprised within Group 1, 
** Food ">. 

The ** Siemens' Prize," a Society's Grold Medal or £20, for the best application of Gas 
to Heating and Cooking in Dwellinjirs. 

Each prize will be a Gold Medal, or the sum of £20, at the option of the recipient. 

The Council propose to ask the juries in each class to recommend for their considera? 

tion either two or three exhibits which they might consider deserving a prize. It will be 

lumed that all the exhibits in the classes specified, which come under the above defini- 

^ are eligible for the awards. It will not be Becoasaty for any special application to 

jacJe in respect of tbeac Vrizva, 
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LIST OF SHILLING HANDBOOKS 

WHICH WILL BE ON SALE THROUGHOUT THE TERM OP 'I'HE 
EXHIBITION AT THE OFFICIAL BOOKSTALLS. 

SUBJECT. Authors. 

Healtiiy Villages. lUudrated H. W. Dykk-Acland, C.B., M.D., F.R.sk 

Healthy Bed-Rooms and Narseries, inolading the 

Lyiog-in-Boom Mrs. Gijidstone. 

Healthy and Unhealthy Houses in Town and (William Eassdc, C.E. Appendix hy 
Country. Illustrated \ Rugebs Field, C.E. 

Healthy Fnmitnre and Decoration. Itluttrated . Robert W. Edis, F.S.A. 

Healthy Soho(^ Charles Paget, M.R.C.S. 

Health in Workshops. lUuttrated .... James B. Lakeman. 
Manual of Heating, Li'^bting and Ventilation. 

lUudrcUed Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S. 

Diet, in relation to Health and Work .... A. Wyicteb Bltth, F.C.S. 
Principles of Cookery Septimus Bebdmobe. 

Food and Cookery for Infants and Invalids . .Miss Wood. Preface by R. B. CHEAf>LE, 

M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Aicoholio Drinks J. L. W. Thudiohum, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Water and Water Supplies Professor Attpield, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

English and Exotic Fruits. lUtuirated . . . W. T. Thiselton Dteb, M.A., C.M.G. 
Salt and other Condiments John J. Manlet, M.A. 

Legal Obligati<His in respect to Dwellings of the (Habbt Duff, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Poor \Preface by Abthub Cohen, Q.C., M.P. 

"Our Duty;" or Moral Responsibiliiy of the 

Individual in regard to Health .... G. V. Poobe, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

( W. Watson Cheynb, F.R.C.S. ; 
Public Health Laboratory Work. lUuttrated . {W. H. Cobfield, M.A., M.D., FJl.C.P., 

I and Chables E. Cassal, F.LC , F.C.S. 
Physiology of Digestion and the Digestive Organs. 

lUugtrated Professor Abthub Gamgee, F.R.S. 

Fermentation . /^"i. ^"CL^^*- Preface by M. Louis 

^ermentauon | Pasteub, Membre de L'lustitut. 

Infectious Disease and its Prevention . . . Shibley F. Mubpht. 
Cleansing Streets and Ways in the Metropolis 

and Large Cities. lUaUrated .... Willlam Booth Scott, M. Inst. C.E. 

London Water Supply Colonel Sir Fbancis Bolton, C.E. 

Fires and Fire Brigades. Ulmtmted .... Captain Eybe M. Shaw, C.B. 

Athletics. Part I. lUudrated Rev. E. Wabbe, M.A. 

AthleHcs. PartH... {g^S^S ^'^rM.f ^^ = **"' 

Dress in relation to Health and Climate. Illus- 
trated E. W. Godwin, F.S.A. 

Accidental Injuries : their Prevention and First 

Management. Illustrated James Cantlie, F.R.C.S. 

The Ambulance. Illustrated Surgeon-Major Evatt, M.D., A.M.D. 

Schools cff Art, thetr origin, history, work, and 

iaAuenoea John Spabkes. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. 

The present colleotion of objects does not profess to illustrate so vast and com- .i 
prehensive a subject as that of education in all its fulness and variety. Bat the 
primary purpose of the whole Exhibition being to elucidate the conditions of - 
health, it was considered expedient to attach to the principal display, such '^ 
objects and educational appliances as had a special relation to healthful school • 
life. Accordingly, while it will be found that many important departments of 
the whole field of public and private instruction lie necessarily outside the scope 
of the present Exhibition, special pains have been taken to gather together an 
interesting and characteristic display of the latest devices for : — 

(1.) The improved building, fitting, and sanitary arrangements of 
schools. 

(2.) Apparatus for gymnastic and phj'sical training. 

(3.) The Kindergarten and other means of infant discipline, training 
and instruction. 

(4.) Art teaching, the adornment of schools, and the means of cultivat- 
ing taste. 

(5.) Handicraft and industrial education. 
Two foreign Governments — those of France and Belgium — have organised 
elaborate collective Exhibitions, showing the methods and results both of 
primary and secondary instruction in those countries, and many objects are also 
exhibited illustrating the newest' appliances for instruction in use in Germany, 
in the United States of America, in Sweden, and in Switzerland. That there is 
no display on the part of the English Government may be readily accounted for 
by the fact that the Education Department in this country occupies a position 
wholly unique, and differing substantially from that filled by the Bureau of 
Public Instruction in almost every Continental country. The State in England 
administers a large public fund for national primary education, and in doing so 
necessarily exercises considerable control over the character and aims of 
elementary schools. But this control is indirect rather than authoritative. 
The Government does not establish schools, nor appoint or pay tesujhers, nor 
prescribe systems, books, or methods of ii^struction. In all these matters the 
initiative is taken by local bodies, either voluntary, . or representing various 
religious communities ; or elected by the ratepayers, in the cases in which 
schools are provided by Boards. It is the function of the Education Department 
to require that by some means efi&cient schools are provided, and to distribute 
out of the funds provided by Parliament, grants in aid of looal effortA. The 
amount of these grants depends on the number in the schools, and on the 
efficiency of the instruction as tested by annual inspection and examination. 
The code, issued from time to time under the authority of the Eduoatiou 
Apartment, indicates the conditions on which payments are made. The coaly 
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obligatory subjects of instruction are reading, writing and arithmetic, and, for 
girls, sewing. All other subjects are optional, and the educational character of 
tbe school is left to be determined by the several managers, on a due considem- 
\jm Hon of the local circumstances and needs. 

Since the English Education Department scrupulously abstains from 

eoforoing particular methods and processes and confines itself to the estimation 

of lesults, it has no books, apparatus or system of instruction to exhibit. There 

~'^M are indeed, as the Beport of the Department for the year 1883, shows 4,273,304 

^1 children on the Begistrars in aided schools in England and Wales, or about 1 in 

6 of the entire population; but for the illustration of the buildings in which 

these children are taught, and the appliances used in teaching them, recoui-se 

must be had to the great voluntary societies, or to the municipal bodies which 

have founded and furnished the schools, and not to the Central Government. 

Foremost among the voluntary societies are the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, 
which was founded in 1811, and the British and Foreign School Society esta- 
blished in 1808. During the years which preceded the enactment of the 
Elementary Education Act in 1870, nearly all the provision for public instruc- 
tion was made by these two Societies, and they still exercise large influence, 
both in the maintenance of schools and in the preparation of teachers in train- 
ing colleges. Besides these the Wesley an Education Committee and the Catholic 
Poor School Committee supervise the schools of their respective deuominations. 
There are also societies whicn have devoted themselves largely to the publica- 
tion of educational litei-ature. Among these the most important are the vener- 
able Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Beligious Tract Society, 
the Snnday School Union, and the Church of England Sunday School Institute. 

Sach of these influential voluntary associations has sent to the Exhibition 
a collection of its school apparatus, plans and publications, and has in the pre- 
sent oatalcgue taken the opportunity to place on record an account of its aims 
and history, and of the scope and character of its present work. Of the great 
BUinicipal bodies which have been called into existence by the Act of 1870 for 
the special purpose of controlling elementary education in their respective 
townB, the School Boards of London, Birmingham, Sheffield, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow are most conspicuous for the completeness with which they have 
sought to exhibit the latest improvements in the fitting and general equipment 
of Board Schools. The Christian Brothers, a society of devoted Catholic 
teachers, who in France, Belgium, the United States, and in our own countiy, 
have organized and conducted many schools fur the poor, also send a very 
interesting collective display, showing the methods and results of their work. 

The increased attention now being devoted to the whole subject of infant 
training, the enlarged sympathy and interest with which the best modem 
teachers are studying the methods of Frobel, and the recognition by the Educa- 
tion Department, for the first time in Mr Mundella's Code, of the need of 
trainiiig, object lessons, recreation, and varied employments, as results to be 
^ kept in view, as well as formal instruction, in awarding the Infant School 
c^^ ^'ULtyhave justified the appropriation of a considerable space to the Kinder- 
(jK| ^«i and to the exhibition of pictures, games, maTvwa\ exet^\«RS^ ^xA ^\f<^vc^w% 
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specially adapted for the training of Yery young child ten, whether in schools ^ 
nurseries. The authorities of the British and Foreign School Society, whioh h 
its Training Ck>Ileges at Stockwell and Saffron Walden is directing oonsideral 
attention to the instruction of young teachers in the methods and principles 
the Kindergarten, have devoted special pains to the collection and arrangement' 
of suitable objects vrith a view to make this pait of the Exhibition complete^ 

Most of the leading firms engaged in the production of school-desks anl 
nttings, or in the publication of maps, diagrams, school pictures and text-boofai^' 
have sent examples of their educational appliances ; and some illustrations 
the modes of teaching domestic economy to girls, and the elements of alrilMj 
handicrafts to boys, are included in the collection. From Belgium, HolL 
and Grermany special illustrations will be found of the mode of intstructing; 
scholars in Apprentice and Trade Schools. Two or three members of the Boyil 
Commission on Technical Instruction, who have given their services as members ^ 
of the Educational Committee of advice and selection, have taken special' - 
interest in securing good examples, showing the best methods of scientific and . 7 
industrial instruction now in use. The Engineering Department of Umversi^ *: 
Collie sends illustrative exhibits, showing how various departments of Applied ' 
Science and Technology are treated in that institution. The S<^oqL of Art 
Wood-Carving in connection with the City and Guilds of Londcm Institiite also ' 
contributes specimens of its methods and its results. 

In other special Departments, notably the means of cultiTating Art in - 
schools, the mode of instructing deaf mutes by the lip or oral system ; and the 
various devices adopted in the teaching of the Blind, the Exhibition, tbougk 
not exhaustive, contains a number of objects showing the most recent impcoY^- 
ments. The S^jciety for training Teachers of the Deaf on the €rerman system of 
Heinicke ; the Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dnmb^ nnder 
the direction of Mr. Tan Praagh ; the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf «nd 
Dumb ; the older Deaf and Dumb Asylum ; and the Jews* Deaf and Dumb 
Home ; also the Schools for tlie blind at York, the Boyal Normal College nl 
Norwood, the Amsterdam Institution for the Blind, and the National InatitiitkMi 
for Blind Children in Paris will be found among the Exhibitors^ 

In addition to the collection of such instruments of education as mnpa^ 
desks, apparatus, and various forms of visible illustration, the Exhibition oon^ 
tains an apartment in which the latest educational literature, especially aehoot 
books, manuals, books for the use of the teacher, and works on the Art, SmnoOk 
and History of Education, have been brought together for purposes of reiexmK^ 
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THE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

It 18 . now some years ago since certain of the Livery Companies of London, 
noognising the altered conditions of apprenticeship, were moved by the desire 
to devote a part of the funds which had been bequeathed to them, and which had 
aooomnlated in their hands, to the general improvement, by means of technical 
education, of the industries of the country, or of the special trades with which 
ihey severally were associated. To the action of the Clothworkers' Company, 
the establishment of Weaving and Dyeing Schools in Yorkshire is mainly due, 
whilst the Goldsmiths' and Plasterers' Companies have offered valuable prizes 
from year to year for designs in connection with the industries with which they 
are concerned. The Drapers', the * Fishmongers', the Cutlers', the Shipwrights', 
tlie Carpenters', the Plumbers', the Turners', the Coachmakei-s', the ' Paper- 
stainers', and other Companies have, by means of occasional lectures, by prizes, 
by exhibitions, and by other agencies, endeavoured to promote the interests 
of their several trades. It was, however, generally felt that these isolated 
efforts of individual Companies, although productive of some good results, 
were not calculated to exert that beneficial influence on the education of 
the industrial classes of the country which might follow from their united 
action ; and, accordingly, some time before the question of technical education 
was as prominently before the public as it now is, a suggestion was thrown 
oat that the Livery Companies of London might do well to combine for the 
purpose of developing a general scheme of technical instruction, adapted to 
the requirements of all classes of persons engaged in productive industry. 
This idea took practical shape in the year 1877, when, at a meeting of the 
lepresentatives of several of the principal Companies, a Committee was formed 
bt the purpose of preparing a scheme for a national system of Technical Edu- 
oation. The Committee so constituted placed themselves at once in communi- 
cation with a number of gentlemen distinguished for their scientific ability, as 
well as for their knowledge of the educational wants and requirements of the 
industrial classes of this country, and obtained from them a set of valuable 
reports on the best means of giving effect to their object, and the Committee, 
having carefully considered the various suggestions which had been made to them, 
prepared the outlines of a scheme which they submitted to the representatives 
of the several Livery Companies who had joined the Association. This scheme 
provided for the foundation in London of a Central Institution for higher 
Technical Instruction ; for the establishment of, or for assistance to, tiade 
schools, for the conduct of examinations in technology, and for the subsidi^ing 
of other institutions in London or in the provinces having cognate objects. 

The most important feature in this scheme was undoubtedly the establish- 
i&ent of a Central Institution which should serve a& a tv^\\d\i^ %<^<:^ l^:s^ 
teachers, and which should afford teclimcal matTXic\.\!QiTL o1 ^V\^ <2^>saK%RXBt, 
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adapted to the requirements of those preparing to take the management of 
industrial works. 

As early as the year 1876, the Clothworkers' Company had made a grant io 
the Society of Arts towards the payment of Teachers of Classes in Teclmology, 
and in the year 1878, these Technological Examinations were transferred to 
the Association of Livery Companies, then provisionally constituted as the 
City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. During the year 1879, negotiations proceeded between the 
Committee of the Institute and Her Majesty's Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851, and resulted in the acquisition by the Institute from the Commis* 
sioners, at a nominal rental, of the ground in Exhibition Boad on which the 
Central Institution now stands. But the development of other parts of the 
scheme, to which some of the subscribing companies attached even greater 
importance was not suffered to remain in abeyance during the erection and 
equipment of the Central Institution. 

In order that a commencement might be made in the provision of tech« 
nical instruction for artizans and others, the Committee of the Institute, _ 
in the autumn of 1879, engaged the services of Mr. W. B. Ayrton and of . 
Mr. H. E. Armstrong, to give courses of lectures and laboratory instixictioii 
in Physics and in Chemistry in their application to different industries. Thebe 
classes, which were the origin of the Finsbury Technical College, weie 
temporarily carried on in the basement of the Cowper Street Schools, belonging 
to the Middle Class Schools Corporation. It was soon found that they supplied 
a distinct want, and that for their fuller development a specially adapted 
building would be required, and the Committee of the Institute were glad 
to be able to give greater prominence to this part of their original scheme, by 
the offer of the Drapers' Company to contribute £10,000 towards the ereotion 
of a suitable building, provided the Institute would supply at least an equal 
amount, and would undertake the maintenance of the sohool. As soon aa 
it appeared evident that the work undertaken by the associated guilds was 
likely to develop in more than one direction, and to increase in magnitude 
and in importance, the Committee of the Institute resolved to appoint an 
Organizing Director, who should, at the same time, act as Secretary to the 
Council, and in the spring of the year 1880, Mr. Philip Magnus was elected 
to this post,* and shortly after his appointment the Institute was registered . 
under the Companies' Acts as the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the Advancement of Technical Education. 

The Institute thus established, consisted of a Board of Governors, nominated 
by the several contributing companies, the Council, and the Executive Committee 
t)eing elected therefrom. The Chairmanship of the Council was accepted by the 
Eight Hon. the Earl of Selborne, Lord High Chancellor of England, and that of 
the Executive Committee by Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.K.S., M.In8t.C.E., while 
Sir S^ dney H. Waterlow, Bart, M.P., who, as a member of the Clothworkers' j 
Company, had been associated with every movement for the promotion of Teclv* J 
nical Eilucation, was elected Treasurer. The Committee were equally fortunate 
XQ securing the services of Mr. John Watney, Mr. W. P. Sawyer, find Mr. Owa^ 
Boberte, as Honorary Secretaries to the CoMnd\. k'i ^\!^i\^a %X.\scAi<^ii was more j 
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and inure attracted to the question of Technical Education, and to its influence 

in improving the industries of the country, the field of work occupied by 

Ike Ibstitute gradually widened, and the number of Guilds contributing 

thereto steadily increased. In December, 1880, the Lord Chancellor 

addressed a letter to the Masters of the several Guilds in which he expressed 

tlio hope that, in view of the need of technical instruction in this count ly, 

the Livery Companies would still further assist the Institute in its good 

work, 

" Those," said he, " who have studied the causes of this successful competition 
on the part of the foieigner, concur in agreeing that prominent among these 
causes are the opportunities afforded for obtaining an excellent Technical 
Bducation in most parts of the Continent of Europe, and the want in our own 
eowHbry of any sufficient training of a similar kind." 

The i««ult of this appeal was a considerable increase in the contributions 

of several of the City Companies. The Drapers' and Goldsmiths' Companies 

raUed their subscriptions from £2,000 to £4,000 a-year, the Cloth workers 

Company from £2,000 to £3.000, and many other companies did the same ip. 

proportion to their means. The total subscriptions to the Institute advanced 

from £12,840, in 1880, to £23,075 in 1881. The value of the Institute's 

operations in promoting Technical Education received about this time an 

important recognition in the acceptance by H.K.H. the Piince of Wales of 

the Presidency of the Institute. H.E.H. the Prince of Wales has since shown 

in various ways his interest in the work of the Institute, and his sympathy 

with the objects which the City and the Livery Companies of London have 

oombined to promote. In July, 1881, he set the foundation column of the 

Central Institution. In March, 1882, he presided at the annual meeting of the 

Gkivemors, and very recently, when it was found that further funds were required 

for the equipment of the Central Institution, he addressed a letter to the Right 

Hon. the Lord Mayor and to the Masters of the Livery Companies, which has 

leenlted in a sensible augmentation of the funds of the Institute. 

A decided impulse was given to the establishment of Technical Schools in 

this country by the appointment, in the year 1881, of a Royal Commission, to 

enquire into the instruction of the industrial classes of certain foreign countries 

in Tephnical and other subjects, for the purpose of comparison with that of the 

corresponding classes of this country, and into the influence of such instruction 

oa manufactures and other industries at home and abroad. The Commission 

consisted of Mr. Bernard Samuelson, M.P., F.R.S., Chairman, Mr. H. E. Roscoe, 

B.CJL., F.R.S., Mr. Philip Magnus, the Director and Secretary of the Institute, 

Hr. John Slagg, M.P., Mr. Swire Smith, Mr. William Woodall, M.P., and Mr. 

&. B. Redgrave, Secretary. 

k^ ;J After Sfwoiding nearly three years in the conduct of their enquiries, in the 

wmrse of wUnh they visited more than ninety towns on the Continent and in 

tbe United Eingdom, the Commissioners wei-e able to report more favourably than 

^M expected of the existing facilities for technical instruction in this country. 

^7 found that evening classes were being held in all important manufacturing 

^tres, under the direction of the Science and Art Department and oCvthf^Cifc^ 

^ GiiildB of London Institute, and that these two e^wc.«AxQ\i%N. V^^^ ^^"^ 
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'laffording valuable asBiBtance in the eBtabliBhnieiit and maintenanae of Bohoola in 
■which Science and Art were being taught in thoir application to the ]ocal in- 
dustrieB. The CommieBionera state that "they are able generally to endorse the 
several Bohemes of Technical Inatmction now in operation or about to be carried 
on by the City and Guilds of London Inatitute"; and Ihey pointedly remark, 
" No organization like that of the Science and Art Department and of the City 
and Guilds of London loBtitute exists in any Continental country, and the 
absence of such organ izatioiiB has been lamented by many competent persona 
■with whom we came in contact. " 

Technological Ekaminations. — Prominent among the sgenoiea adopted by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, for promoting Technical Education in 
the various manufacturing centres of the Kingdom, is their scheme of Techni 
logical Examinations. In connection with these esaminationB a large number 
of classes have been instituted, in which practical instruction is given in i ' 
application of Science and of Art to different industries. The work done by the 
students in these classes is inspected and examined by the Institute, and on t 
results of the an'nual examinations certificates and prizes are granted, which a 
beginning to be regarded aa diplomas of proficiency, and which frequently 
enable operatives to obtain better employment and higher remuneration. These 
evening classes have already become, and are likely in futnre to become still 
more, the nuclei of Technical CoUeges, mainly supported by the towns in which 
they are situated, but connected with and affiliated to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute by means of its superintending influence. 

In olden times, at the close of his seven years' apprenticeship, and on hie 
giving satisfactory evidence of his proficiency, the master and wardens of the 
guild admitted the young apprentice to the freedom of the craft ; and the award 
of the full technological certificate of the Institute, which is given to tho^-e only 
■who satisfy the examinera of their theoretical and practical knowledge, and i; 
such cases as admit of it, of their skill in workmanship, may be regarded as 
the modem equivalent of this ancient practice of the (juilds. 

According to the Programme of Technological Examinations for 1883-84, 
examinations are held in the following subjects : — 



J, Alkali and Allied Branchea. 

A. Salt mauufdcture. 

B. Alkali 

C. Soap „ 
I S. Bread-makiug. 

8. BreiriDg. 
I 4. Distilling^ 

A. Oral Tar dlftilling. 

B. Spirit manufacture. 
>. Sugar manafaolare. 
I. Fuel, 
'. Oils, ColoniB, and Vamiihoe, manuraeture 




11. Paper manufacture. 

12. Pottery and Porcelain manufacture. 

13. Qlaaa mantifacture. 
t4. Dyeing— 

A. Silk. 

B. Wool. 

15. Bleaching, Djeiag,aDdPdDt{ng of Calico 

16. Tanning Leather. 

17. Photogmphy. 
IS. Eleetro-MeUllurgy. 
19. Textile Fabrics, manufaotnre of — 

A. Cloth. 

B. Cotton. 

C. Linen. 

D. Silk. 

E. JuU. 
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SO. Lace mannfaotme. 
fl. Weaving and Patiern-defigQiiig. 
il Elfictrioal Engmeering — 
A. Telegraphy. 
E Eleotrio Lighting and tranamia- 

aion of power. 
0, Electrioal Instrument-making. 
18. Metal Plate Work. 
Si PlomberB' Work. 
S5. SilTersmitbs' „ 
H Watch and Clook-making. 



27. Tools— . 

A. Wood-working. 

B. Metal-working. 

28. Mechanical Engineering. 

29. Garriage-buildiDg. 

80. Printing. 

31. Ores, Mechanical Preparation of. 

82. Mine Surveying. 

88. Milliug (Flour manufacture). 

81. Carpentry and Joinery. 



The increase in the number of candidates for these Examinations since they 
were brought under the direction of the Institute has been very great, as 
may be seen from the following table : — 



Year. 



1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 



Nnmber 

of 
Genires. 



28 

85 

115 

147 

154 



Number of 

sul]|)ect8 

of examination. 



7 
24 
28 
87 
37 



Number 

or 

Candidates. 



202 

816 

1,563 

1,972 

2.397 



Number of 

Candidates who 

passed. 



151 

515 

895 

1,222 

1,498 



At the Examination held in May last 3628 candidates presented themselves, 
showing an increase of 1231 on the previous year. Already in Manchester j 
Oldham, Nottingham, Bradford, Huddersfield, Glasgow, Leeds, Preston, Belfast 
and elsewhere. Technical Schools have been established, in which practical 
inBtruotion is given to artizans and others in subjects included in the Institute's 
Programme; and recently, through the liberality of Mr. Quintin Hogg, the 
Polytechnic lustitutiun in Eegent Street has been converted into a Technical 
School, in which about 1700 students receive Scientific and Technical 
Instrnctions. 

Central Institution, Exhibition Boad. — This Institution, a portiot^ of which 
has been lent by the Executive Committee of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute to the Council of the International Health Exhibition for the holding 
therein of an Exhibition of School Appliances, is intended to afford practical, 
scientific, and artistic instruction, which shall qualify persons to become — 

1. Technical teachers. 

2. Mechanical, civil and electrical engineers, architects, builders, and 
decorative artists. 

3. Principals, superintendents and managers of chemical and other manu- 
&ctaring works. 

The main purpose of the instruction to be given in this Institution is to 
point out the application of the different branches of science to vaiions manu- 
^wtnring industrfes, and in this respect the teacliin^ -wVW ^\^^t ^qtsl'Qm^ ^^sa. 
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)h ^U*'f tlhi'/* i>*i^U:H Mtf\ lu ffihtif iriM'jr.TjtioTi8, in which science is tmnght ratlier 
tot )iH t,f/u Kak'f tlm/i v/ith a vi<^w Vj it8 industrial applications. The instrno- 
\\tih Sh I"' '/y/^M ill tt««: ij:uirt%\ IfjKtitution will include chemistry, engineering, 
i/M«'rliiifiM M, /nfiih«;friiiti/;H, j;hyHi';H, drawing, manufacturing technology, work- 
Mio)f \iu%* Uf'<', ifi//d<'.rri liui^iia)^f;H, and applied art, and Frofessor W. £. A^-rton, 
I'' l( li , l'tof< Mtxir n. K Aitrmirott^, F.I^S., Th.IX, Professor Henrici, F.R.S., and 
I'lKtiNnor r, W. l/'nwitif IS.Hr., havf; alrf^j been appointed to superintend the 
|ft)iMi)pal ili^)HiH.iii<iriln of iMNtriif;t.j(in. 

'I III! jilufiti liir III in lfiNiiiiitif>ri woro prepared by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
AHA, iiiiilni witiihii diiKriion ilni })iiilding has been erected. The foundation 
iMiliiiMii wan Ni>t. h,y ll.U.II. Ilm Prince of Wales on July 18th, 1881. In the 
inply <>r II in \Uiyi\\ lli^,lin<-MN 1o tJio addrcNH prcHcntod to him on the occasion 
hv lltn liiHil (l)iittiiwllni-, IIIh Knyul HighncHH said : — 

" linl iiM« tiMiiitid ,viMi t.liiit. tlin rnali/ation of this idea was one of the most 
i>hi>ilMliiMl iiliJtMiIri \vliii«li iiiv liiiiHMiti<(l iiitluT had in view. After the Exhibition 
III I Mil I, lin iiMi«ip,iii/nil Mm ihmmI tif irrhiiical oducation in the future, and lie 
lttll«Mll^^ linw dlllliMilt it woiiM hr in Ijotultui to find npaco for such museums and 
ii«iU(>(i,rH \\n ||i(im« whioh now ntinontnl tho spot on which we stand. It is 
(InMi'liMr. Ill nil*, w )MMMilinr ])loiiNnn« that tho (Vmniittsioners of that ExhibiiioUy 
\\\ \\hl««h I \\\\\ (ho TroKidont. hivvo Won nhlo to contribute to your present 
Un)«oi(iin( «indoi(iiku)f^ bv ^ivin^ to you tho ground ui>on which the present 
o\«llo)\o U (o W oiortod, with w HXilVtoiont rosorvo of land to ensure its future 
do\\'lo)m\ont " 

Tho o^\^•^UM\ \^K th'« lusfitution and tlio pnn*ision of the necessary fittings, 
mAohn\ov\ . \\\y\\ i\Y\<k\i\\\\^^ \\ \\\ \\^^\ not muoh loss than £100,000, nearly the whole 
\^l »h\oh »*un\ h;^« Kvu jv\>x\ulod by tho lilvnUiry i>t' iho City and of the Livery 
^\^w\M^vu*« ot I >vud\^n. Iho biuUbn^s;: i* tor tho u\v>sl i>art five stories high. In 
\\\>\ \s^>\^\\w\\^ »*\>* \^h\M\N^\ UKM^iix^Juvi Aud iv.ivhvaioAl workshops, three large 
ikhs^^s* ik\ lh\^ ^NA% K Kmiv^x t.^v ••ji*''*^^^ rht^v \>orksVop* ar.d the whole of the 
>s^WNi\ w\\\A hA\>* \svA\ Vv.t ;o iV.o K\V,*.xV,;i,'v. Av.t*:vr;:*c* fv>r ;ho di>plaT of School 
VV^^^^^^^^^ .^o,^\ V\^^v**.«\o,x rVo v'v,;\^v,nV hjiV, *.s iv. :>.c vvn:iv of : he building, 
^H^^ \>>^xW ^s* <Vv »;*A\*', nV\',\,;o*, \\'v,oh srivt^'V,** trw*v-\ ,'v.^ <nd of :he building to 
h'>v o 'v\- v"*>flk-^\vvv V**v.*,^ .\" '.,'*s Av,-. >v.:,l.,vs :Vt :1V :iA>rI^:~^ of Physios, 
\*>vv.v.*vN, Mxv"'** \,v VA-i^o-rv^A'^-.^Ns A", I Vri. ,\vv,v^ :>.c s:*vv::L r.x'nis on these 
Ussv*. ^\>x'v;: *^'^' s >■'>' x\v**,.lo-- 0."' vV ". .*:>.; V-v.-.-l s*,*f .'f :>.•; ezLTr:^^*.'^- hall there 
v^ ^vv^v^N* A !»>.•*' . \\! ■ V NV-v, **A V'^\'-. xv; A UrvLV x'^5* T-ATc::^ l":£iT«Hi v«l loth 
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«i the south side. The rooms in the south wing of the building will be 
mainly occupied by the Physical Department. They will be specially fitted as 
kboratories for experiments in thermometry, calorimetry, and pyrometry; in 
the different methods of warming and ventilating ; in the reflexion, refraction, 
ind polarization of light and for the construction of optical instruments. Rooms 
will be arranged for experiments in current and statical electricity ; for testing 
the power and efficiency of dynamo machines ; of electric lamps and motors ; 
ibr experiments in telegraphy and in methods of ascertaining the resistance 
and capacity of specimens of submarine cables and of underground wires. 

On the north side of the building are the rooms belonging to the chemical 
department. 

On the third floor is a large room, 67 ft. by 55 ft., which is intended for a 
Technological Museum. 

At the northern extremity of the building on this floor is a refreshment 
loom for students, and at the opposite end of the building is a large room in the 
Chemical Deparment which will be used as a Professor's lavatory. A dark room 
will be arranged on this floor, and the roof is available for photographic opera- 
tbns, and for chemical operations which need to be conducted out of doors or in 
the sunshine. 

Descending a few steps of the staircase in the north wing, one comes to the 
'^general chemical laboratory, for the performance mainly of analytical operations^ 
.and intended for the use of first year's students in all departments of the College, 
and beneath this laboratory are found two other laboratories, in which the 
larger operations incidental to research and technical chemistry will be carried 
on. In the space between these laboratories will be placed a gas engine to supply 
the necessary motive power. The large room at the end of the north wing, on 
the second floor, will probably be specially fitted with apparatus and instru- 
ments for the performance of chemi co-physical operations, and for microscopical 
idles in connection with brewing and other industries. On the same floor is 
imall class-room and preparation-room : and in the rear, and cut off from the 
in building, is a room entered by a balcony for operations involving the 
action of specially objectionable fumes. 

The north end of the basement will be occupied by the wood workshop, 
a laboratory for experiments in mechanics, and by a shop for the construction 
mathematical models. In the rear are three top-lighted sheds, one of which 
1 be used as a drawing office ; another, now occupied by machinery exhibits^ 
be devoted to a mechanics' shop, and the third will befitted as a mechanical 
iboratory, and will be furnished with testing machines and other apparatus, 
ediately adjoining this laboratory is the boiler room and the engine room, 
Which will supply power for the working of the machines in the mechanics' 
lliop, and will also contain an engine for experimental purposes. To the north 
■tf this room, separated by a wall, is a large laboratory to be used for the carrying 
^ of metallurgical operations. The northern wing of the basement belongs to 
3ie physical department, and will be utilised for delicate experiments in tele* 
pfaphy and in the measurement of resistances. 

It is expected that the Central Institution will be opened for the reception 
rf students in January next. The fee for the compV^te ^oute^ oi YXitiXxKVRjG^^Ti. Vs^ 
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those students wishing to qualify for the diploma, will be £30 per <MrfcT»Ti"* ; I 
students will be admitted to special courses on payment of lower fees. 

The Clothworkers' scholarship of £60 a year, tenable for two or three yes 
will be annuaUy competed for. 

Arrangements will be made for gratuitous courses of instruction to be gi'v 
in the summer months to Technical Teachers. 

The City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. — ^This college, sitnal 
in Tabernacle Bow, E.C., has for its objects the education of — 

(1.) Persons of either sex who wish to receive a scientific and practii 
preparatory training for intermediate posts in industrial works. 

(2.) Apprentices, journeymen and foremen, who desire to receive supp 
mentary instruction in the art practice and in the theory and principles 
science connected with the industry in which they are engaged. 

(3.) Pupils from middle class and other schools, who are preparing i 
the higher scientific and technical courses of instruction of the Genti 
Institution. 

This college fulfils the functions of a finishing technical school for the 
entering industrial life at a comparatively early age ; of a supplementary sohc 
for those already engaged in the factory or workshop ; and of a preparato 
school for the Central Institution. 

The industries or trades to which the courses of instruction specially app 
are: — 

1. Mechanical Eugineeriug. 

2. Electrical Engineering. 

3. Industries involving applications of Chemistry. 

4. The Building Trades. 

5. Cabinet-making and other Art industries. 

The instruction consists of lectures, class-lessons and studio and worksh 
practice. The college comprises a day schoul and an evening school. Tl 
course of instruction in the day school extends over a period of two yeai 
whilst the evening course for apprentices and journeymen lasts three 3'ears. 

The foundation stone of this college was laid by the late Prince Leopol 
Duke of Albany, on May 10th, 1881. In his reply to the speech deliveri 
on the occasion by the Lord Chancellor, the Prince said : " The object whi 
the Institute has proposed to itself is a truly national and patriotic one. 
has proclaimed its determination to enter into a generous rivalry with oth 
countries in those branches of trade and commerce in which, one must neo 
confess, that our native industries have of late years not taken the positil 
which we, as Englishmen, would wish them to occupy. The old apprenticesh 
system, whatever its merits may be, and whatever good work it may have do] 
in the past, is not equal to the exigencies of the present age ; and we are begi 
ning to realise that a thorough and liberal system of education must be plao 
within the reach of the British artizan in order to enable him to hold his oi 
against foreign competition. When this is done, I believe, as I have said < 
farmer occasionB, that we need not fear any livaX m \?cl^ 'wotld " 
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In these appropriate words the late Diike of Albany briefly characterised 
kind of instmctioD which was to be, and has since been, given to a large 
increasing number of artizan students in the Finsbury Technical College. 
than two yearn after the foundation stone was laid the new college in 
nacle Bow was opened. The building was erected by Messrs. Feto 
hers, from designs famished by the Archit-ect, Mr. E. N. Clifton, under whose 
on it was completed. Including the expense of fitting and furnishing the 
tories and workshops, the building has cost over £35,000, towards which 
the Drapers' Company contributed £10,000. The structure is very simple, 
out ornamentation of any kind. It consists of three stories besides the 
ent. On the ground floor to the left of the entrance are two rooms 
ging to the Physical Department, under the direction of Professor Ayrton, 
for delicate measuring expeiiments in telegraphy, &o. In the rear, looking 
the playground of the Cowper Street Schools, is a large room used for 
and for experiments requiring the use of steam in organic chemistry ; 
adjoining this room is a physical laborator}', for experiments in heat. A 
dass room for general purposes, and a workshop for the preparation of 
ical instruments are on the same floor. The staircase is in the centre of 
building and lighted from the top, and is surrounded on all sides by class 
ims and laboratories. 
On the first floor are two lecture rooms, each capable of accommodating 
^lOO students — one being used mainly for lectures in chemistry, and the other 
ixr lectures in physics and mechanics. The physical lecture room communicates 
with a large and lofty museum of physical apparatus^ and adjoining this are two 
other laboratories. These rooms are arranged for the carrying on of an organised 
leries of experiments in current and in statical electricity. The peculiarity of 
the method adopted is that each experiment has all the apparatus required 
br performing it ready in position, together with printed instructions. The 
■todents work in groups of three. The instruments needed foreach experi- 
ment are mounted on a board, which can be taken to the lecture room for 
•se during the lecture. Examples of such arrangements of apparatus are 
now on view in the Exhibition. Adjoining these rooms is a small apartment 
itted up with drawing tables, in which the students plot out curves, and 
leoord the results of their expeiiments on squared paper. The second 
loor is mainly occupied by the chemical laboratories. The main laboratory 
baa 96 working places, each of which has two drawers and two cupboards, 
and IB available for two students working at diflerent times. Each bench 
18 oovered with a hood, at the top of which are openings at intervals con- 
nected with the chimney, in which a draft is produced by the waste heat 
firom the boilers, the flues passing down the benches and along the floor. The 
kboratory is divided by double-glass screens, between which are the arrange* 
ments for the supply of sulphuretted hydrogen for the use of students. 
Plans of the laboratory fittings are exhibited in the corridors of the second floor 
of the Central Institution. Besides the professors' and assistants' rooms, there 
is a dass room, a balance room, two store rooms, and a laboratory for advanced 
itodenta on the same floor. The iQstruction, which is under the direction of 
?T6£dfBoir ArmatroDg, and will remain under hia c\vblt^<^ \jltv\.\\. \)ck^ o^x^cck^^^. *^^ 
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Central InstitutiOB- in Jaanaiy next, is somewhat different from that of m< 
chemical schools, the object in Tiew being to teach the main facts and principl 
of chemistry, and to lead the students to observe correctly and to reason 
experiment rather than to make them highly proficient analysts. Indeed, tl 
teaching of analysis as in ordinary schools i8 a Torj vnimportant feature in 
earlier part of the course. 

In the basement of the building is a large room whiok OQQtains d; 
machines, worked either by the main steam engine or by the gas eng^m in 
mme room. The greater part of the building is lighted by incandescent 
which are supplied with a current from an Edison dynamo machine in 
room. Another room in the basement is fitted up as a Mechanical Laboraii 
under the direction of Professor Peny, who at present has charge of 
instruction in engineering and in mathematics. The apparatus in this labonii 
is nearly all of a novel kind. Among other experiments are those on 
energy of a rotating body, the resistance of wire to extension and torsion, and 
beams loaded and supported in various ways, and of the vibration of 
pendulum, &c. Some of the apparatus u^ed in these experiments, poi 
of which have been made in the school itself, are now on view in the Ceni 
Institution. Adjoining this laboratory are two workshops, one fitted wil 
benches and lathcH for wood work, and the other with vices and machine t< 
These workshops are in charge of a practical mechanic, and the students are %b1 
to construct models and machines for their own use and for the use of the oo]]< 
There is also an engine roonCi containing a boiler and steam engine, which 
provided with appliances for measuring evaporation, steam temperatures, steai 
pressure, &c. On the other side of the playground, in rooms temporarily rent 
from the Gowper Street schools, are the studios of applied Art, under the dixeotic 
of Mr. Brophy. These classes are attended mostly by evening students, and tUAf 
instruction is made to bear as much as possible upon the industries in whn 
the student is engaged. Two or three rooms in this department are devoied 
the teaching of di awing, painting, and modelling from life, and special atteni 
is given to designing for the particular trade in which the student is en| 
Examples of the students' work may be seen in the Exhibition. 

Kearly all the day students attend the college from 9.30 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
follow the complete course of instruction as laid down in the pi 
comprising mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, machine drawii 
freehand drawing, workshop practice, and French or German. Before beinj 
admitted they are required to pass an examination in elementary mathemal 
The fee for the season is £9, and there are several exhibitions available 
pupils of the middle class schools of the metropolis, and tenable at the coIIegBb^ 
Evening clasges are held in electrical technology, in mechanical engineerings' 
in the applications of chemistry to various industries, in metal plate worl 
in plumbers' work, in carpentry and joinery, and in bricklaying, in addition 
the classes, in applied art, which are specially adapted to the requirements f 
cabinet makers, lithographers, masons, decoratoi*s, and designers of all kind 
Illustrations of the methods of teaching adopted in these trade chasses form ps] 
of the exhihita of the Finsbury Technical College. The fees for the eveninra 
Kxlaases vary from Ga, to 30s. for the &e^'B\on oi e\^\. \noixV\i%« XxLVvsvoL^t.'c^iductoi 
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|itire8S at ilie openiog of the college, on the evening of February 19, 1883, 
r. Philip Magnus, speaking of the general chai-acter of the education to be 
in the college, said : — 
L^ •• The separate curricula comprise instruction in subjects having a direct 
iog on the industry which the student proposes to follow. WhiLt the 
'ifcUitarian side of education has been kept steadily in view, no subject having 
^ken included in. these curricula, a knowledge, and an ever* increasing knowledge 
•f which the student. will not find it desirable to possess, the methods of 
instmotion adopted are such as wiU, at the same time, stimulate and develop 
the reasoning faculties of the pupil. The instruction will be technical in so far 
it refers to the career of the student ; but it must not be supposed, that 
bsoause it is in this sense technical, and consequently strictly useful, it is 
therefore less disciplinary. One of the yet unsolved problems of education is to 
di-oover subjects of instruction, which a school-boy, in after life, shall not cast 
ande as unprofitable, either for the purposes of his daily work or recreation, and 
Hie teaching of which shall have the same disciplinary, effect as that of other 
sabjeots, which fur so many centuries have been the sole instilments of 
edncatLon. In this college, an attempt will be made to partially solve this 
problem, by teaching science with this double object." 

The attendance at the college since it was first opened has shown how 
great is the demand for technical instruction of this kind. During the past 
nasion over 100 students have attended the regular day courses, and over 
(too students, mtiny of whom are apprentices, who are admitted at half the 
ordinary fees, have attended the evening clasbcs. 

Cmr AND Guilds of London Technical Art School, Kennington Park 
BoAD. — ^This school is carried on in two dwelling houses, and in two top-lighted. 
daas rooms, which have been built in their rear. The instruction compiises 
drawing, painting, and modelling from life, lectures on the art of designing and 
UDod engraving. In the wood engraving class, the students work at circular 
tables, each of which has an elevated block in the centre for the lamp and glass 
irater lenses. The students are required before entrance to have taken the 
Beoond grade certificate of the Science and Art Department. One evening in 
each week is set apart for drawing on wood. In the elementary design class the 
instruction includes of flowers, foliage, natural forms, and the arrangement 
rf these studies in simple designs. In the advanced class lectures are given on 
the principles of designing and on style. The school is already overcrowded, and 
fonds are greatly needed for its extension. The occupations of the students 
who have attended the school during the past year have been as follows : — 

Mgners . . . . 35 ! Modellers . . ' . . .12 

Wood Engravers . . , 17 1 Clerks .... 6 

Stone Garyers . . . .21 Art Students . . . .8 



Teaflherd .... 14 

China Painien . . . .12 

WoodOarrers ... 4 



Draughtsmen ... 6 

Lithographers . . . .2 

Cabinet Makers ... 2 



Several of the students attending these classes are engaged during the 
d&jtime in the Lambeth Potteries ; and there can Toe UlVXa ^o\3\A» ^i >(}w$iSsi!!^^BW5Rk 
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whioh this school has exerted in assisting in the develc^ment of the impori 
industry carried on by Messrs. Doulton. 

Besides haying established these important schools in the metropolis, 
City and Guilds of London Institute has rendered efficient aid to the advam 
ment of Technical Education by means of the grants which it has made 
other Institutions. The new Technical School at Manchester owes its existei 
partly to the timely assistance afforded by the City Guilds. In this school 
many as thirteen Technical Classes have been carried on during the past year 
connection with the Institute, the number of students in attendance being 2 
At Nottingham, a Technical Department has recently been added to 
University Collie, to the establishment of which the Institute has contribu 
and a Tedinical School is now being erected in Leicester, which has like 
received some assistance from the London Guilds. A department for 
practical teaching of Engineering and of Metallurgy is about to be added 
the Firth College, Sheffield, to wldch the Institute has conditionally proi 
to help in supporting. The Horological Institute, Clerkenwell, in which 
are held for practical instruction in watchmaking, and the School of Art W< 
Carving in the Albert Hall, have ako received aid firom the City and Guilds 
LondoQ Institute. Since its inception thirty-three of the Livery Companies 
London have contributed by subscriptions or donations towards its 
The Gontribations to the Building Fund have already amounted to £56; 
and the annual subscriptions of the year 1883 amounted to £23,470, 
amoonta, l^^rge as they may seem, are small considered in oonnecticHi with 
work undertaken by the Institute ; and when it is remembered that Insti' 
tiouB like the Polytechnic <^ Zurich, and the Technical High School of Muoiidi^ 
Berlin^ and of other places, are maintained at an annual expense of from £15; 
to £20>000 the cost of erection of each school varying from £100,000 to £450; 
it will be seen how greatly the Institute is in need of funds, in ovder 
it may creditably accomplish the work it has undertaken, and enable the 
of thL» country* both artizans and employers^ to receive at home as complete % 
Technical CducatioQ as may be obtained in many parts of the United Stateo^ ant 
rly all the large cities of the Continent. 
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GROUP IV.— THE SCHOOL. 
Class XXXIV. 

{East Central Gallery A.) 

l>ftBignw tuicL Models of Improved Buildings for Elementary Schools, Infant 

Schools and Cr^hes. 

X270. BBOCK, E. F. IiOFTUS, F.SA., Architect, 19 Montague Place, Bussell 
Bqu&re, W.C.— (1) Plan of the Shaftesbury Home for B«>y8, Bitsiey, Surrey, for the Nation <1 
Eefuges Society for Homeless nnd Du^tituta GiiiUlreii, showing the ariangements of the building 
in iv^ard to its healthy use. (2) Plans of the (irerman Orphanage, Dalston, for Baron Schroder, 
ihowing the arrangements of the building iu regard to its healthy use. 

1271. CHAMBEBS, P. CAMDEN, Iiowestoft.— Plans and Designs of Improved 
Buildings for Elementary Schools. 

1272. HENMANT & HABBISON, 64 Cannon Street, EC— Drawings, being plans 
•ad yiews of various public elementary and public miildle-class schools erected from our designs 
during the last ten years. 

1273. NOBTH, C. N. McINTYBE, 15 Boro', High Street, S.E.— (1) Design for 
reoonslraction of St. Saviour's Grammar School, Southwark. (2) Design for Boy^*, Girls', and 
In&nts' Schools to be erected on a restricted site in a town. 

1274. THE MAYOB AND ALDEBMEN OP LETDEN, HOLIiAND.— (1) 
Three designs of building of Elementary Scho«)l for 372 pupils. (2) Six designs of building for 
the High Burghal School for Young Ladies for 150 pui ils. (3) Designs of Schuol Furniture. 
(4) Six designs of building for a Gymnasium for 150 pupils. 

1276. SIEBBEICH, CHABIjES, 4 Mozartgasse, Vienna, Austria.~>(l) Designs 
and Photographs of School Buildin<;s. (2) Technics of Public U* alth and of Safety of Life. 

1277. CHIAVE, D., Municipio di Torino, Italy.— Album with designs of several 
of the principal school buildings which are now being finished in Turin. 

HIJMFHBEYS, J. C, Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, Hyde Park, S.W. (See 
Outdde.) 

Class XXXV. 

(East Central Gallery A.) 

Apparatus and Fittings for Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting Schools, School 

Latrines, Closets, &c. 

1279. BECK, A. B., 3 Thuresensgade, Copenhagen.--(l) Heat and Ventilating 
Stoves ftnd Hot Air Furnaces for schools, infirmaries, <huri*he8, offi-es, and private dwelling?-' 
booses, &c. (2) Publication^ and Drawings of sch(X)ls, infirmaiies, churches, offices, and private 
dwellioga, &c, 

128a LONDON WABMINQ AND VENTILATINQ CO. (THE), 82 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent G-arden, W.C. — Gurney Stoves, and Woodcock's Improved Gurney 
Stove. 

1281. WEEKS^ J., & CO., Warming and Ventilating Engineers, King's Boad, 
Chelsea. — (1) Weelis's Patent Upright Tubular Boilers, various, including their Patent Duplex, 
with hollow furnace bars for utilizing the heat of furnaoo and transferring it to the water before 
entering the boiler. (2) Weeks's Tubular Waterbar Open Fire Grate, specially constructed for 
applying to ordinary register »tove fronts. For warming nurseries and school-rooms, first, as an. 
open tire; second, by meons of pipes round the room, and also for giving a constant supply of hot 
^ater for washing and other purposes. (8) Weeks's Hydro-Caloric Vertical Tubular Coil, for 
^Mming and ventilating in one operation. For warming the air of the room, for admitting a 
instant cnrrent of fresh warm uir, for disinfecting and charging the air with a hc«.ltW\jl d&<^%^ 
<rf humidity. (4) WeeWa Horizcntal Hot Water Coil. 
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1282. HERRING- & SOTT.— Model of Ihe Warming and Ventilaling Apparatus ^ - - - _ 
City of London ^hool, VidoriB Enitinnkniptit. Albo extra strong and clienp Firu Biiak Stuvei, 
witb lile fmnta for Bmokt-aliati-nient mid tiiBy removBl of wearing parta. 

ADAJSB, ROBERT, 7 Oreat Dover Street, and 17 Blackman Street, Boro', 

8.1!. {See Class 20.) ^ 

BACON, J, L., & CO., 34 Upper Qloucest^r Place, Dorset Square, N.W. (See 

Machinery in Motion, W,slern UiiU.nj.) 

BOWES, SCOTT, & BEAD, Brondway Chambera, WeBtminstar. (bee Clan 23.) 
DEARDS, W. & S., Harlow, Eaeex. (Ste CIom 24.) 



rABKWORTH, J. K., 24 St. James' Square, Bath. (See Clan 24.) 
QENEBAL GAS HEATING AND LIOHTINQ APPARATUS CO., Iiin 
(THE), 54-70 St. Paul's Street, New North Road, N. (Set Claee 21.) 

HAND, HENRY AUGUSTUS, 118 Camden House Road, Kenaii^ton. (Sa 

Machinery in MnUi,,,, Wf/tf.rn Gidhnj.') 

HOWOBTH, JAMES, Ventilating Engineer, Victoria Worke, Pamwt 
near Bolton, (Sa- Mnchinfry m Motion, HVflt^-rn Gulkry.} 

JENNINGS, GEORGE, Palace Wharf, Stangate, aB. (See CTnes 31.) 

KEITH, J., Engineer, 57 Holbom Viaduct, EC. ; Edinburgh and Arbroath. 
(See Clafs 24.) 

IiAMB, J, M., & CO., 119 Pinohley Road, South Hampstead, N.W. (See 
aaa 25.) 

ROS8ER & BUSSEUli, 22 Charing Cross, S.W. (See Clou 24.) 

STIRRAT, B. B., 43 Alexander Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Sef Machine 
Mdlioii, Weshrn llailerij.) 

WALLER, THOMAS, 43 Ftah Street Hill, E.C. C'^'f Cla»i 24.) 

WILCOCK & CO., BurmantoftH, Loeda. (See Class 23.) 



Class XXXVI. 

(Ea>l Cmlral GMery A.) 

Special School Fittinge for Storing and Drying Clothing. 

128s MAC CAKTHY, Rev. E. F. M., M.A., King Edward'a School, Piva- 

Waya, Bimiingham.— Model of a School Clonk Room (adnpted, with improvementa, frc- 

tliB WBt examples lo be fouod in Amenean Pulilie und Normal SchnoU), ehnwiiig Drying App 

mtae, DrniungH Tor Umhrellas, &e., not; in uao in King Edward'a Grummar Scliool, Five Wii]r^ 

Birmingliam. (Seepage \0.) ^ 

CLEMENTS, JEAKES, & CO., 51 Great RubboU Street, W.C. (See CTawt 24.) 

Ci:Ass xxxvn. 

(Eatt Central Gallery A--) 
School Kitchena and arrangemente for School Canteens. Methods of W^anain^ 

Children's Meala, &o. 

CLEMENTS, JEAKES, & CO., 51 Great Russell Street, W.C. (See Close 24.) 

GENERAL GAS HEATING AND LIGHTING APPARATUS 00„ Limited 
(THE), 54-70 St. Paul's Street, New North Road, N. (See Ch-e 24.) 

LOCH BBOS. & CO., 35 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (Sfie il/nc/.iiifry in Motii>a, 
Weit^m lioileTy.) 

NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 19 Great George Street, WeBt> 
■ ■ ~-V. (i>^ChM/n.) 
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CiJLSs XXXVIII. 

(^Last Central GaUery A.) 

fPtooaution in Schools for preventing the spread of Infectious Di8ea43es, School 

Sanitoria, Infirmaries, A^. 

1287. PAGET, CHABIiES £., Kendal, We8tmoreland.~Mod6l, &o. Made of 
iQod, and arranged to show the special f letails of construction which are desirable in all buildings 
I erected for the reception and isolation of infectious sickness. 

1268. WHlTJil, WTTiTiTAM, F.a A., 80a Wimpole Street, W.— Winchester Ck)llege 
[SiDatrmum. Illustrations of ** Isolation Block,** and general plan. 

BBADFOBD, T. & CO., 140-148, High Holbom, W.C. (See Machinery in 
JbUmHj Western QaUery,) 

TUBJSTERf GEOBGE, & CO., 181 Chonmert Boad, Iiondon, S.£.~Sohoo 
Suiiloria. (See Class 81 a (fe b.) 



Class XXXIX. 

{East Central GaUery A.) 

Special Apparatus for Physical Training in Schools, Qymnasia, Apparatus for 

Exercise, Drill, &c. 

1290. AYIjINQ, EDWABD, Auckland Street, VauxhalL— Rowinfr, applicable 
lo Physical Training at Universities, Schools), &c., illustrated by ()ars« Sculls, Paddles, and other 
objects of interest connected with Bowing : such as the Ours used in the luter-Uuiveisity (Oxford 
aind Cambridge) Boat race, 1884 ; the Sculls used by Edward Hunlan in his mutch againet Elias 
€. Laycock ; also used by Jefferson Lowndes, Esq., in the Diamond Sculls, at Henley, nnd the 

I Amateur Championship on the Thames, Season 1883. Sculls manufactured expressly for the 
Davis Swivel Bowlock. A Bacing Scull of a century ago, &c. 

1291. TiTTiTiYWHITE, JAMES, FBO WD & CO., 4 & 6 Newington Causeway, 
8.E.— (1) Cricket Bats, Balls, Stumps Leg-guards, Gloves, and other ApDliances for the Game. 
(2) Lawn Tennis BaU, Balls, Nets, Poles, &c. (3) Indian Clubs, Dumb-bells, Quoits, Foils 
Ifasks, Footballs, Boxing Gloves, &c. 

1292. SCHWENCSZE, C, Kissingen Villa, Mostyn Boad, Lower Merton, 
Bnrrey. — ^Patent Apparatus for the Technics of the fingers. 

1393. COST, H., Baker Street, Fortman Square, W.— (1) H. Cost's Patent Calls- 
[ thenio Chest Expanders. (To be used in graceful exercises for the healthful and bymmetrical 

development of the human form.) (2) Cost*s Wall ^pring.•', and Photographs of Cost's Exercising 
' Plane. (The two last-named instruments are more especiuUy for the healthful development of 

the moscular system and correction of irregularities of the figure, spinal curvatiu-e, &c.) 

Z294. HORN', T. S., Elgin Boad, Croydon.— Patent Improved Regulating Digltorium, 
a mechanical instrument for exercising the fingers. 

165^5. HOWABD, PBOFESSOB, 100 Wardour Street, W.—Health-producing 
Games : — Cricket, Football, Lawn Tennis, Indian Clubs, Horizontal Bars, School Gymnasia, 
Buxes of Games suitable for Children. 

1296. BOTH, DB, 48 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W.— (1) A Large 
Table of £!lementary Positions and Exercises according to Ling's System for the development of 
the various parts of the body. (2) Models and Patterns of hygienic dress, shoes and boot^, stays, 
sfakdcings, &c. (8) Model showing three diflferent School Ventilators. (4) Drawing of a Russian 
Bith, including the application of steam, cold and warm water in various forms. (5) Diagrams 
of bad positions during the time of Education causing lateral curvature and other complaints. 
(8) Diagrams of bad positions while writing. (7) Models of hygienic school benches and chairs, 
pomitting the student to lean comfortably during his occupations in school. (The full-size 
ohairs made according to Dr. Roth's instructions are exhibited by the North of England School 
^nroishing Co. in the Albert Hall.) (8) Means for the Physical Education of the senses. 

iag7. HOIiM, JOHN, F.B.C.S. (Edin.), 48 Conduit Sta^eet, W.— (1) Model of 
Oynmasram for carrying out Ling's System of Swedish G3rmnastic8 (Educational Section). (2\ 
IHagrams illustrating the Exercises. (8) Literature in reference Vc. t\vQ «»im<c^. 
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1298. BACON, QEORQE W., F.B.G-.S., 127 Strand, W.C.— (1) Bacon's Patent 
Portable Gymnasium, for home and school nse. (2) Bacon's Patent J'rapeze and Horizontal 
Bar. (3) Bacon's Pat.ent Chest Expander. (4) Bacon's Patent Child's ISwing, pertaining to 
above gymnasium. 

X299. FIGO-OTT BROTHERS, 59 Bishopsgate Street Within, KC— (1) The 
Combination Gymnasium, consisting of 2 S| aned planks, climbing ladder, plain ]ilank, climhins: 
ropo and pole, trapeze bar, and lady's swing: is adapted for either indoor or outdoor use. (2) 
Portable Horizontal Bar, for house or garden, with iro'i core. (3) Nursery Gymnasium, com- 
prising horizontal bar, trapeze bar, hand rings and swing for children, and horizontal bar for 
adults. (4; Parallel Barn, portable, for military gymnasium or schools. (5) Jumping Stand. 
(6) Case of Fencing and Boxing Requisites. 

130a HARVIE, J., Stopford House, Rozel Road, Clapham, S.W. — ^Improyed 
Double Bar Swing. 

1501. SPENCER, QEORQE, 52 Goswell Road, London.— Combination Gymnastic 
Apparatus; Portable Steel Core i3ar, — ditto, 308., Iron Core; Parallel Bar, tnro sizes. Lawn 
Gymnasium, Chest Machine, Giant Strides, Nursery Gymnasium, Jumping Stands, Climbing 
Bopes, Poles, India Clubs, Calisthenic Apparatus, and every description of School or Private 
Gymnasia and Fencing Requisites. 

X302. G-ARCET & NISIIJS, 76 Rue de Rennes, Paris.— Special Apparatus for 
Gymnasium and Military Exercises. 

1503. G-OT, H., 21 & 22 Leadenhall Street, E.C. — Gymnastic Apparatus. Speci- 
mens of Latest Improvements in Apparatus for the Boom or the Open Air, both portable and 
fixed. 

X304. STEMFEXj, ADOLF A., Master of Gymnastics, Fencing, Calisthenics 
& Drilnng, Importer of Gymnastic Apparatus. (Herr STEMPEL'S Gymna- 
sium & School of Arms, Gymnastic Apparatus Depot, 75 Albany Sts^eet, 
Regent's Park, N.W.) — Portable Gymnasium Apparatus, on the German moveable system. 

1305. ZANDER MEDICO-GYMNASTIC CO., Limited, 7 Soho Square, W. 

— (1) Caest-Expanding Machine. (2) Machine for cxerci>ing the legs; suitable for elderly 
persons. (3) Machine for exercising the muscles of the ankle. (4)' Machine for strengthening 
the back and correcting stooping in children. (5) Machine tor exercising the muscles of the 
back and chest. 

1306. NORDENFELT, T., 53 Parliament Street, S.W.— School Gymnasium, on 
the Swedish (Line's) System ; manufactured by Mr. Ekstrand in Stockholm. 

1307. KNOPE, OSCAR, 16 Pinsbury Park Villas, Green Lanes, London. N. 
— AIL kiiidd of Gymnastic Apparatus and Fencing Requisites lor Schools, Private, Public, and 
Militiry Gymnasia, including Horizontal Bars, Parallel Bars, Vaulting Horses. Vaulting Burks, 
Vaulting Tables, Jumping Apparatus, Climbing Scaffolds ; Family, Parlour, and Lawn Gym- 
nasia, Swings, &c., for children and adults. AH kinds of Requisites for outdoor and indoor 
games, suih us Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Football, Croquet, &c. 

1308. CHAMBERS, W. OLDHAM, P.R.I.B.A., Lowestoft.— Plans and Designs 
for Swimming ScIiloIb, showing improved system lor teaching the art of swimming. 

1309. SLAZENGER & SONS, 56 Cannon Street, E.C.— Cricket Bats, Lawn 
Tennis Kuckets. 

Class XL. 

{East Central Gallery A.) 

Xiiterature, Statistics, Diagrams, &e., relating to Group 4. 

ETZENBERGER, R., Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras. (See OuUide.) 

ROTH, DR. M., 48 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. (See Ckm 39.) 

SCHMIDT, KARL AUGUST, 2 Konstantinow'sehe Militair-Sehule, St 
Petersburg.— Books and Diagrams illustrating cojrect i>o:iitions in walking, etauding, or sitting. 
(See Library.) 

WHITE, WILLIAM, F.S.A., 30a Wimpole Street, W. — iEsthetical Sanitation, 
ghowiBg the Judueuoe of tbe Healthy Culture of the Body on Beauty and Art. (See Library.') 
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DIVISION ll-EDUCATION. 

GROUP VL— EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND APPLIANCES. 

Class XLYII. 

(Eoydl Albert HaU.) 

Grtelies and Infant Schools.— (a) Apparatus and Fittings for Cr^hes and Infant 
Schools; (h) G-ames, Toys, and Kindergarten Amusements; (c) Models and 
Appliances for teaching ; (d) Examples of School Work. 

Z37a TSnSVTMJLN, O., & CO.» Kindergarten and Educational Warehousemen, 
40 C^eapside, E.C. ; 7 Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. ; and at Berlin. 

—Collections of Kindergarten materials and appliances for primary instruction, according to 
Froebel's System, adapted for school and home use, showing tiie materials in various degrees of 
development adnpted to the various branches of primary instruction. Specimens of sewing work 
ilone on outlined cards, which, nfter having been pricked with a needle, are worked out with 
wool. House, made by tiie Sticklaying Occupation, giving an idea what pretty patterns may 
be produced even with such simple materials as little wooden sticks. Also a pea- work model 
of a church, and two sets of models put together according to diagrams. Specimens of weaving 
mats and a new patented improved steel weaving needle. White Gotrposition Stone Slates. A 
new method of teaching the multiplication table. The manufacture of paper and silk is illus- 
trated by specimens of the various raw materials, and the clianges these have to undergo l)efore 
beoraning an article of commerce. Series of Animals one-seventh natural size, for object lessons 
in Elementary and Kindergarten Schools. (See also No. 1453, Apparatus for Soieiice Teaching.) 

1371. DBTTEKEB, MOBRIS, 61 Stamford Boad, Kingsland, N.— (1) Games of 
various kinds. (2) Toys (educational and otherwise). (3) Kindergarten amusements. (4) 
Building Bricks, &c., &c. 

1572. gABTVTRB, M., Albert Works, 84 & 86 Britten Street, Chelsea, aw.~ 
Kindergarten Educational Printing Apparatus. 

1373. MTTjIiEB, S. a.. Orange House, College Park, Ijewisham, S.K — (1) 
Beading and Writing, a series of cards. (2) Script Copies ; Slates and Paper to match. (8) 
Letters and Words, sorted ; in boxes, with key. (4) Select Rhymes, for Reading Rud Becitation. 
(6) First Sums, on Cards. (6) Bead Stringd, varied. (7) Infants' Musical Staflf and Notation, 
with Songs. (8) Children's Work. 

Existent pressure, along with the many queries as to modes of education, would seem to 
indicate that we may not as yet have found the right method to work with children. We are 
beginning to discover some facts about them; iu particular, that the ** restlessness '* hitherto 
legarded as a main hindrance is, in fact, a helpful force, and we are doing something to provide 
loope for its exercise. 

Yet much is lacking. What is it? Scope for activity, even if provided (and we are only on 
the way to this), is not the only thing required. Unless properly trained to sudi work as we give 
them, our children become careless as to its quality, and, in the same proportion, indifferent to 
their task — ^not found interesting. They have to be reminded that " strictness is the condition of 
rejoicing," and to bo helped to realise the fact. And how ? Outward checks nre of course needful, 
hut the higher and truer work is to eroke the critical faculty latent in each child, and set it to 
vork upon himself. Children's knowledge is always in advance of their practice. Eye and ear 
can criticise defects of hand and voice, and should be set to do such work as they could, instead of 
leaving it to a teacher. A habit of self-criticism once induced, we should clearly be far on the 
vay to real moral culture, now theorised about, rather than practically secured. A further step 
^oiild be gained in the recognition of children's sociable proclivities by setting them both to help 
tod criticise each other. 'I'ruining would be needed here also, and specially ; but returns would 
» certainly prove fruitful in good, that all time and effort devoted to the object would be found 
'JBely expended. 

The initiation of such work calls for special consideration. It may well claim time for itself, 
teeing that, in the nature of things, it would be needed but once. Restricted aims and clear 
('uection (within such narrow limit) would be found essential conditions of success; but, these 
scared, much might bo accomplished in a short time, far more than would appear likely, inas- 
moch as, if working wisely, we carry the children with us. 

^ X374. VEEBINPimVOLKBRZIEHUNaUNDVOLKSKINDERaARTEN, 
^otadamerstrasse, Berlin (DIL EDMUND PRIBDEMANN").— Collection of Appli- 
•^ee8,&c., illustrative of the Froebet Pefitalozzian t^ystem ol K\wdfeY^Mv.^^'>^fe?cvi\i\\\^, 
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1375. CREMER, W. H., 210 Regent Street, W.— (1) Games aod Recreations of 
amTisin*^ and intellectual character. (2) Out-door Sports and Pastimes conducive to health^ 
(8) Educational Toys and Kindergarten Appliance in all its branches. (4) Building Bricks 
Wood and Stone, Mosaic. (5) Alphabets and Spelling Games. (6) Dissected Maps. (7) 
tural. and Secular Subjects. (8) Boxes of Tools. (9) Printing Presses with moveable typelfct 
(10) Colour Boxes and Kxercises. (11) Special Top for infants and the nursery. (12) iJewl 
Patent Soft-stuffed Animals. (13) Model Kag Dolls and Toys of wliite wooJ. (14) PracUotfLs 
Miniature Cooking Stoves. (15) Model Dolls* Houses. (16) Appropriately Furnished Shopft| 
of various kinds, with weights, scales, &c. 

1376. G-UTHRIE, PROP. P.— Collection of objects to illustrate the Exhibitor's * 
Book of Knowledge.* 

1378. J. RAMSAY COOPER, 17 High Street, Canterbury.— Boards with reYotnogj 
or sliding arrangements and reading sheets, for teaching children the English language by •.. 
graded method of phonic word-building with the ordinary orthography. Ist htep. — ^Tba 
vowels used in their primary powers. 2nd step. — The vowels used in their primary powers, pr^j 
ceded by a consonant. 3rd step. — The vowels in tlieir primary powers, prt ceded and followed I7 
single consonants, with nlent tinal "e" as in "lake,** **ride,** " home," &c. 4th tftep.->- 
Vowel-digrnphs in which the first vowel is v(»cal and the second silent as in "pein,"' 
"boat,'* "seat." 5th step. — Vowels and vowel-digraphs as above, with double conaonantii, 
6th step. — Vowels used in their secondary (or short) powers, as in "man,** "ten," "pin," 
"log," "run." 7th step. — Vowels and diphthongs represented by irregular orthography. 
8th step. — Consonant variations. 9th step. — Special exceptions. 

1379. MAGNUS, DR. HUGO & JEPPRIES, DR. B. JOY.— Oilour Chart te 
the Primary Education of the Colour-sen be, publibhed by L. 5^rang & Co., Boston, U.S. 

EDWARDS, H. & G., 84 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. (See Clasf 48.) 

HAMMER, GEORGE M., 370 Strand, W.C. (See aass 48.) 

MIDIiAlO) EDUCATIONAL CO. (THE) (Manager, A. TAYLOR), 91-M 

"New Street, Birmingliani. (See Class 48.) 

4- 

MYERS, A. N., 15 Bemers Street, Oxford Street, W. (See Class 48.) 

NORTH OP ENGLAND SCHOOL PURNISHING CO., Limitedt 

Darlington, Durham. (See Class 48.) 



Class XLYIII. 

(Boyal Albert Ball.) 

Primary Schools, (a) Apparatus and Pittings : (b) Models and Applianoes te 
teaching : Text-books, Diagrams and Examples : (c) Specimens of Work in 
Elementary Schools. 

1380. MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY (THE) (Manager, A 
TAYLOR), 91 & 92 New Street, Birmingham : and 7 Market Street, Iieioester. 
—(1) The Reliance Desk. (2) The Paragon Desk. (3) The Birmingham Dual and Sinds 
Desk. (4) The Midland Dual and Single Desk. (5) Varieties of Mistresses' Work Tabltfl. 
(6) Apparatus and Fittings for Infant Schools. (7) School-work Tables. 

1381. TAYLOR & CO., Driffield, Yorkshire ; & 62 St. Martins-le-Qrand* 
London. — 1) The Yorkshire School Board Desk, a long fixed locker desk, with a sepania 
hollowed peat and back for each scholar. Adopted in a number of large board solioola. 
(2) Dual Desk, with broad turn-up flap and extra strong joints, as used in board schools in 
London and elsewhere. (8) Tlie "Yorkshire" Convertible Desk, forming at pleasure desk, ; 
table, or backed seat. (4) The '* Yorkshire ** Master's Table, containinj? two cupboards, two 
drawers, and lock-up slope. (5) Improved " Swedisli Pattern " Single Desk, with seat to fall 
back. (6) Single Desk, on Gothic pattern, iron standards. (7) I^kcase for class-roomB in 
colleges, &c., having shelves for books and divisions for folios or slates. (8) Cheap Portable 
Mahogany Bookcase for teachers, private rooms, &c. (9) Seats for lecture halls and schools; 
fixed and reversible backs. (10) Improved Hat and Coat Hooks, made from steel wire, &c., &e. 

1382. ST. JOHN'S INSTITUTS FOR DEAF AND DUMB, Boston Spa» 
Vadeaater, Yorkshire.— (1) A Self-fastening Reversible School-desk. The desk top \% Md 
^ poBition by a email latch which falls into notc^ieB on t\ift VnAct «Afe <il V««ts&c^ulax^e^' of 
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iion attached to the desk. The advantages claimed for this desk by the exhibitors are : — 
L Simplicity of ooDstruction. 2. It is self-fastening, and hence, 3. There is no danger of the 
'Me oyertuming in class, from it not liaving been properly fastened, or having been loosened 
\)f children. 4. There are no pins, keys, screws, or springs, to get lost or worn out. (2) An 
; Inuit Gallery, consisting of steps, seats, and back to seats, screwed on to iron standards. The 
[Idfantages claimed for this gallery are, 1. It is inexpensive, for it is sent out so that it can be 
fitted np in a few hours, thus saving expense of skilled labour. 2. It consists of steps and seat 
k one, so saying expense of obtaining gallery seats. 8. It is compact and looks well. The 
[MUs, backs and risers of steps are made in varnished pitch-pine. (8) A Schdol-chapel De»k, 
or desk for use in schools and also at times for divine service. There are several hundreds of 
tbese school-chapels in the country recognised by the Education Department. This desk is 
tike same as the Reversible Desk, with the addition of a hinged kneeling-board, rendering it 
iKful also as a Church seat or kneeling desk. (4) A cheap form of Box Desk. All the w^- 
of this desk consists of boar<is screwed on to the iron standards, thus dispensing with the 
Joiner's labour. (5) A Hat and Cloak Bail. This may be moved into the middle of the room 
It the beginning and end of school. The children, passing on each side, hang their hats or 
donks on their own nails as they pass. By this means the ten minutes usually spent in 
lifing ont clothes ia saved. It may also be moved before the fire to dry the children's clothes 
^hen necessary. There is likewise exhibited here, a Dresser for use in School-chapels; a 
BiB&ionstration Frame, as recommended by the School of Needlework for teaching children 
•wing. Wire frames for the same purpose, aud also fur teaching darning. 

1383. ED0CATIONAIi SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 42a Holbom Viaduct, 
—School Apparatus and Appliances. Desks of best seasoned wood, strongly made for rough 
Wear, low in price in several patterns, to meet the various wants of different class schools. 
Begance of design and ornamentation have been attempted, but not at the sacrifice of strength 
tnd ntUity. The latest improvements have been care&Uy studied in the manufacture of the 
fmrniture, but all mere useless novelties have been excluded. A variety of school diagrams are 
shewn, including a new set of twelve " trades " suitable for infant schools and lower standards 
senendly. Certificate of merit and for examination, quite new in de^ign, medals, special 
foldings for prizes, reading sheets, manuscript reading and writing bheets, books of every 
description, suitable to latest Government requirements for elementary schools, are also 
exhibited. 

1384. THE NOBTH OF ENGIiAND SCHOOL PUKNISHINa CO., 
Idmited, Darlington. — School Desks and Seats, and Educational Apparatus and Furniture 
fat Elementary and Art Schools. (1) The Modem Adjustable Desk with Dr. Both's Chair 
has the following features : — ^Desk and Chair adjustable to the requirements of each pupil in 
lieight, in distance of desk from chair, and in the arrangement of the pad for back support. 
Tbe seat is deep and thus supports the thigh. An inclined support is also provided for the 
feet. In illustration of the utility of such a desk and chair, the Company exhibits diagrams 
of pupils in good and bad positions. (2) A Desk and Seat for two scholars is also similar to 
the atwve, and made in accordance with tbe principles of Dr. Both (see Group 4, Class 39). 
(9) In addition to the above, the Company exhibits various Sing:le Desks, Glendenning's Patent 
Masb Chair, Dr. Both's Chair for home and school, Glendenning's Patent Adjustable Table, 
whioli can be raised to any desired heights for reading and writing, either while sitting or 
standing, the Dual Desks as supplied to the City of London Schools, &c., &c. (4) The 
Barling^n Slateboard, being as light and unbreakable as a blackboard, but with a surface 
equal to the best Welsh slate. (5) Tbe Darlington Abacus aud Slateboard, for the teaching of 
■nmezBtion and notation. (6) The Darlington Model Map of England, fitted in a trough which 
will hold water, designed to give schoktfs a correct notion of the physical features of the 
mmtry. (7) A Photograph of the same, showing the hills and valleys and rivers in relief. 

The Kensington Art Tables and Easels. (9) Ablett's Glass Plane and Object Stand, 
by T. B. Ablett, instructor to the London School Board, and intended to be used in 
the principles of perspective. (10) The Darlington Secretaire, designed and con- 
ttmctedf for the use of art students and architects, being fitted with materials for their use. 

X385. GEOBQE M. HAMMER & CO., 870 Strand, liondon, W.C.— The intention 

of this exhihit id to show Furniture and Apparatus used in schools of various grades, from the 

Infiuits' to the Arts' School, and consists of— (1) Kiudergarten Table and Chairs, Infants' Desk 

and Seat for writins: or Kindergarten purposes ; Lesson Stands, Abacus, Easels, Blackboards, 

CSsbinek of Objects, Box of Form and Colour, with Diagrams. (2) Long Desks, '* Phoenix " and 

** Osborne " patterns, forming into Backed Seats for Lecture Booms ; Clock, Cupboards, Masters' 

Desks, Mistresses' Tables, Large Slate in Stand, Cap and Cloak Hooks on Stands. (8) Moss's 

Patent Dual Desk, adapted to prevent stooping, and with most suitable inclination of Desk and 

BodEboard, to prevent injury to the sight. This is the desk with which all the London Board 

S(^oo]s are fnmished. The '* Imperial " and other Dual Desks. (4^ Bin'^le DQ«k& oC xoxUxua. 

patterns, "The Louise,*' "Albany," "Bedford" " St. PanYa;' &ft.,^VXje^m^\»*3&&\ftSiw&^^ 
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airaiured to pi event Btoopinf?. and to give complete icolaiion. Yeiy laigelj need in saperior 
irhools for girU. (5) Drawing Deaka, with Copy Back, Stools, Camel, Eaael, Ac (0) Drawing 
Modela, vaiions ; ^'Millei'ii ** Class Models in Wood and Wire, adopted by the Sdeiioe and Art 
Department. Me8^^B. Geo. 3L IL & Co. also exhibit Laboratory Tablea, Fame Closeti, 
Microeeope Tables. &&, in the Working laboratory on tbe grounds of the Central Tedrnksal. 
College : Desks for the Oral Instraction of the Deaf and Domb in Boom 32 ; and Sunday School 
Furniture, in the exhibit of the London School Board. 

1586. JdDWABDS, H. & G., 84 High Street, Camden Town, K.W.— (1) Kinder- 
garten Table and Chair. (2) 3Iodcl8 uf Infants' ^^cho<ll Galleries. (3) Form and Oo\efar Box. k 
(4 Clock Face. (5) ScLool Desks (various . (6) School Seats and Forms. (7) Blade Boazd. ?] 
<8) Earels. (9) Abacus Frames. ( 10) Drawing Models. (11) Boxes of Bricks, Ac, fte. l 
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iTJSrj. WASIB & DEAN, 40 Boroufirh Boad, S.E.— The beneficial results of the new 
activity which 3Ir. Forster's Act infused into every department of educational woric are nowhero 1 
more apparent than in the enormous improvement which has taken place in school fomiture^ 
especially in the most importmt article of school fumiturf — the desk. The antiquated desk, in. 
which a child could neither sit nor stand at ease, and which tended at once to narrow the oheffe 
aiid curve the spine, has givi-n way to various desks constructed with an intelligent regard to the 
health and comfort r»f those who use them ; and tlie ingenuity of manufiicturen has pioduced 
desks mhich serve their primary purpose none the worst* because they also make good seats and 
tables. 

The Borough Dual Board Schoftl De*k is constructed on physiological principles. There is a 
rest for tbe back at tl e proper height, au:l hI^o a rest f>>r the feet Jn desks where the seat snd 
top are both immovable a child cannot stand upright ; in this desk tlie lower pert of the tim liftl 
on a hinge, and advantage is tnken of it as a stand lor the reading book. Each desk beiiif 
sepamted hy an interval from the next a free circulation of air is possible, and the teacher on 
get to the side of every pupil. 

In the Englisfi Desk there is no flap, but the seat turns up, and thus the benefits of tlM 
preceding desk are secured. The box-top of the English Desk is very handy where the pupilf 
provide their own books. 

Ti.e British Single Desk is a modification of the English Desk. It is specially adapted ki 
schools where space admits of the pupils being isolated. 

Of '*' Convertible Desks ** the Southvcark is a good specimen. With the top inclined slighfif 
it forms an ordinary school desk : ^ith tiic top turned down it forms a comfortable backed seit; 
two desks placed together with the tops vertical muke a capital table. 

The Improved Desk has all the ailvantages of the Southwark with two great ones of its ews: 
it always faces the same way, and the seat turns up. 

Tlie Kindergarten DeiJc is intended for very little children. The lop is flat, to keep tbe 
stickt*, peas, bricks, d:c., of the '* gifts ** from rolling. The squares marked on it will pruYS TSiy 
useful. 

Tlie Southicark Slate Board combines the Advantages of the two materials from which it il 
ma'le. It is ligrhter than slate, unbreakable, it cannot warp, and it43 surface neyer gets shiny. 

The Head Master's Desk, Mistress's Work Table, and the Book Cases are all of new desigii> 

1588. HSYWOOD, JOHN, Ridgefield, Manehester.— (1) Swiss De&k, with movaUa 
sliding top, pitch pine, varnished. (2) Ar<^illite Black Boards. (8) Reversible Back Forms, piioh 
pi le, varnished. (4) Fixed Buck Forms, pitch pine, varnished. (5) Kindergarten Des^ top 
lined in one-inch squares, pitch pine, vamiJied. 

1389. GEORGS £. HAWES, School and Cliiircli Fumislier, Buke*! 
Palace, If orwich. — Special patterns of single desks for use in High Grade and other schoolB, 
uf a form well adaipted to the comfort and health of the pupil where complete isolation i* 
ny^uircil. The Norwich School Desk, the Birmingham Desk, the Norwich Dual Desk, and 
the Norwich Locker Desk, are types of desks equally applicable to the dual or continuous desk. 
The East Anglian 0)nvertible Dessk is so constructed that by means of a spring bolt it can be 
instantly converted into a comfortable seat with back, to a table with seat combined, or to an 
ordinary desk and seat Infants' desks, marked and arranged for Kindergarten exercises ; an 
improved infants' gallery, fitted with hanging flaps marked for Kindergarten exercises, and 
supi)'rte(l on brackets arranged in such a manner as to be used as an ordinary gallery with 
seats only, or as seats and desks combined, all under the control of a child. A combined Pupil 
Teachers' Desk, witli cupboard for stationery, piatform and seat. Sliding blackboard in hard 
wood frame. Framed blackboard, specially prepared for chalk, and of extreme lightness. Easel 
of hiird wood, with pointer, chalk l)Ox, and support for maps, complete, and adjustable card 
stand, inountod on cast iron base and castors. 

139a BORN, FHUjIF, 29 Tavistock Boad, Westboume Park, W.— Improved 

PortahJp Dofik, with movabhi seat, for home tuition, will prevent curvature of the spine and round 
BLoulders, The seat aud footboard cau be fixed to euil w\>f Bi^^ Itom ^ \o IG. 
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Z39Z. CUItWEN, J., & SONS, 8 Warwick Ijane, KC.~ Diagrams, Pamphlets, and 
Books, used in teaching mnsio by the Tonic Sol-fa method and notation, and by the Staff notation. 

Z302. GABCET et NISIIJS, 76 Rue de Bennes, Paris (Agents, AdliIiE 
ronCABD Sd CO., 28 Sd 24 Hop Exchange, Southwark Street, S.£.)--<1) Furniture 
ud Apparatus for infiint schools and elementary schools. (2) Apparatus and Appliances for 
teaching drawing and natural science. (3) Apparatus for handicraft teaching. 

z^ HODKINSON & CliABKE, Canada Works, Small Heath, Bir- 
mlngnaTTi.— (1) School Fittings. (2) Desks, constructed to facilitate the work of education 
anil to me«'t in the fullest manner the requirements of the laws of health. (3) Revolving 
Partitions for the division of school-rooms. 

Z394. BEDTWAYlSrE, MAY, Ss CO., Triumph Works, Iiondon Boad, Sheffield. 
— Patent Hallamshire Convertible Desk. This desk is of neat design, strong without lieiug 
heftyy, and made from the best pitch pine. By means of a simple and easy mechanism 
this desk can be adapted to a variety of uses, being convertible into a table and seat, flat or 
■loping desk, or comfortable backed seat This desk gained the Silver Medal at the Dublin 
£xhibition in 1882. 

Z59S BOG-HANDEL, MATiTiINGS, Christiania, Norway.— Educational appli- 
ances of various kinds for primary school teaching. 

Z396. HAABBUBGEB, C, Sc CO., Hamsell Street, E.C.— School Desk and Seat 

1397. SIMON, H., & CO., Haide Strasse 55, 57, Berlin, Manufacturers of 

Bohool IDesks, Sso. — The Normal Scliool Benches are manufactured in six different sizes, 

suitable fur distinct ages (for instance. Class I. for children of 6 to 8 years old) ; they are made of 

cast iron standirds and wood seats and flaps, the table flaps are divided and in one length, which 

can 1)6 thrown back to permit an easy cleansing of the .floor. Particularly convenient for girls* 

aehooU are the desks divided by their length and depth, enabling them to be slantingly 

ananged, so as to form convenient reading desks, and when completely folded back yield the 

neuessaiy free space between bench and table for needlework and other feminine employment 

By placing the school benches at less distance (i.e., the seat extends 3 to 5 centimetres under 

the desk) the children are compelled to sit upright, thus preventing curvature of the spine, high 

shoulders, and shortness of sight. The children's d sks are constructed in accordance with 

medical directions for home use, and the seat can be raised or lowered so as to suit every age 

from 6 to 16. The same result is obtained by the children's desks as by the Normal School 

Benches. 

1398. MYBBS, A. N., & CO., 15 Bemers Street, Iiondon, W.— The Kindergarten 
System of Infant Educntion, although originating in Germany many years ago, has been for 
several years past more systematically and generaUy adopted in England. Messrs. A. N. Myers 
and Go. began to introduce the various Kindergarten materials and occupations to public notice 
about 35 years ago, at a time when the Kindergarten system was as yet unknown to English 
educationists in general. The firm has also since that period been engaged in the publication 
of numerous models and appliances to illustrate and render easy the elementary study of 
mathematics, mechanics, physics, natural history, arts, and manufactures, as well as producing 
a variety of toys and games of an educational tendency. Some of the firm's publications, which 
aie particularly w^ll suited for the education of the blind and of deaf children, have been 
aiiopted by several institutions; and publications for promoting physical training without 
apparatus may also be specified. 

1399. IjAUBIE, THOMAS, 81 Paternoster Bow, E.C. — (1) School Apparatus 
and Fittings. (2; Diagrams and Exauiplcs. (8) Books and Models. 

1400. CBOSTHWAITE, B. W., Union Foundry Warehouse, Paul's Wharf, 
84 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.— Crosthwaite's Improved School Desk. This 
desk adds to all the latest improvements a special advantage, viz. that although a folding up 
<l*k, it is impossible for the scholars to get their fingers between the parts folding up and 
that remaining fixed, as it has not a long hinge but works on a centre. The construction allows 
it to be transformed from a thoroughly safe and strong school desk into a reading desk with book 
Tett, and at the same time permitting free ingress and egress. 

1401. SWANZY, H. B, F.B.C.S., 28 Merrion Square, Dublin.— School-room Desk 
and Chair (for one child; ; capable of being adjusted to suit a child at different ages. 

1402. 80HMABJE, P., Bector, Hamburg.—Method of teaching calligraphy invented 
^ the Bev. J. Schmarje, of Hamhurg. In this system particular attention is paid to the position 
<« the pupil, and great stress is laid upon the manner of holdiwg tha ^Ti<a"^\i<!^l^^sA^i.\<wv 
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the posilion of the paper or slate to be used, which should be at an angle of 35^ or 40^ ascending 
trom left to right, it buiug claimed that this position is best suited to the natural motion of the 
hand. 

IA03. BACON, a-. W., F.R.a.S., 127 StrancU W.C.— (1) Series of School wall-maps, 
size 4 by 5 feet, England, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, others in progress. The special 
features are distinctness, bold clear lettering, no crowding, accurate outline, towns boldly shown 
by red dots, rivers in bliit>, hills in brown, railways in a special colour. Test mnps formed by 
omitting names. (2) Picture Lessons in Natural History, 40 in the series, size 28 by jLi inchei. 
They are coloured true to nature, and under each picture is a concise description of the animal 
and its usus, printed in bold letters for class teaching. (3) Picturesque Geography, size 15 by 
22 inches. This series consists of 12 chroino-lithographed views ot the principal features of 
Physical Geograpiiy, intended for art decoration in schooln, and accompanied oy 24 pages of 
description. (4) Picture Lessons in Geography for Standard II. 7 charts, 30 by 22 inches. 
Intended for imparting a knowledge of the simple facts of Physical Geography. (5) Pictorial 
View of the World. (6) Picture Alphabet. (7) The Grammar Tree. (Q) Quarto Atlas of 
the British Isles, 100 maps with letterpress. (9) Bacon's Health Books. (10) Oosmographical 
Clock, surmounted with globe showing day of month, seasons, &c. (11) Ck>8mographical 
Globe. 

Z404. MAC CABTHIT, BEV. E. F. M., M.A., King Edward's School, Five 
Ways, Birmingham. — Model of a Glass-room, showing Continuous Black Boani, ICabtePi 
Dais, and Fittings complete. The chief object of this Exhibit is to make the '* Continuons i 
Black Board " more widely known as a most effective piece of school apparatns. The surface 
used as a *' bluck board " is formed by { in. of Parian cement placed on the brickwork so as to be 
level with the rest of the (pla&tered) wall. Along the top runs a deal moulded capping, and 
along the bottom a narrow trougli (to hold chalk and rubbers), 2} in. wide, with oak beading. 
The surface is 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and runs round three sides of the room at a height of 3 ft 3 in. 
from the floor— except for the 9 ft. above the master's dais (10 in.), where it stands 3 ft 8 in. 
above the top of the dais. The cost (exclusive of blackening) was, for the class rooms of the 
above school, 2s. 6d. per lineal foot. The rubbers, of which there should be one for every two 
scholars that the Board ciin accommodate, are of deal, 5^ in. long. If in. broad, 1 J in. high, Tdth one 
surface covered with rough corduroy nailed to the sides. Cost, 2d. each. The prominent 
advantages of the Continuous Board are : — (1) It affords the teacher a snf&ciently large snrfaoe 
of board to admit (a) of his completing a demonstration without having to obliterate the first 
part of it for want of space, or (6) of leaving demonstrations, formula), grammatical lists, 
genealou:ical tables, and other memoranda in the face of his class for any length of time ; (2) It 
enables him to test simultaneously the knowledge, and methods of working of his class in a great 
variety of subjects, such as, map-work, mental arithmetic, mathematics, grammar, mechanios, 
&c., while each pupil is estimated by the public exhibition of his work ; (3) It practically adds 
to the accommcxlation by abolishing easels, and presenting to a more widely visible surfaoe. 
The model shows an electric bell, by means of one of which in each class room simultaneous 
time is kept all over the building. Great care has been bestowed upon the dimensions of the 
single desks, the models of which have been made for this Exhibit by Messrs. Illingwoirth» 
Ingham, and Co., of Leeds, the makers of the desks in u^e in the school. 



Special School Fittings for Storing and Drying Clothing. 

Model of a School Cloak Hoom (adapted, with improvements, from the best examples to be found 
in American Public and Normal Schools), showing Drying Apparatus, Drainage for Umbrellas, fto, 
now in use in King Edward's Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham. The object of this Exhibit 
is to show what can be done at a moderate cost, to promote health, inculcate habits of tidiness, and 
teach respect for property, in connection with school cloak rooms. The fittings of the cloak 
room (details of which are given below), have been designed in order (1) to isolate eaoh 
scholar's outdoor clothing, so Siat the risks of the spread of infection may be largely diminldied, 
and that the wet coat of one boy may not saturate the dry coat, or stain the light coat, of his 
neighbour ; (2) to provide a system of umbrella-drainage, by which the fetid and discoloured 
drippings of many (cheap) umbrellas may be at once carried outside the building ; (3) to sabjeot 
each separate coat and umbrella to a current of hot air, and, at the same time, to obtain saoh 
a lengtli of hot-water pipes as will raise the temperature of the room snfficiently to dry wet 
clothes in the inttrval between assembly and dismissal; (4) to reduce to a miniiiiam the 
temptation to pilfer ; (5) by giving each boy's umbrella a place for deposit in his own compart- 
ment, to prevent delays and confusion at dismissal, and check changes of ownership, accidental 
* otherwise ; and (6) to introduce the scholars to perfect order and system at the vary threshold 
eBoA day's school-work, and by this and other anaugements, conceived in a like spirit through* 
y io develop uaturaUy, an abiding sense of the ftret pimc\^\eft ol Bfc\WMfcY^vafc wad morality. 
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file following are the detailed dimensions : — Height of partition, 5 ft. 4 in. ; width, 1 ft. 2 in. ; 
depth, 8 in. ; height of ledge for gaiters, 1 ft. ; height of hook for umhrella, 2 ft. 6 in. ; width 
of drainage-trough, 3 in. ; length of hot-water pipes for 120 partitions, 122 ft— Drainage- 
Troughs.-^h an asphalted floor, these are formed by sinking runnels in the asphalte. On a 
vnoden floor, the side troughs are made by two beads cased with zinc, and the main trough is 
aonk in the boardins; of the floor and also cased with zinc. The main channel communicates 
with the outside dralna^. The lower panels of the door of the cloak room are fitted in with 
perforated zinc, in order tliat a cnrrent of air may be kept up through the room to carry off the 
fapour arising from the wot clothes when heated by the hot-water pipes. Three of these cloak 
rooms are in use at the above-named school, for the accommodation of 360 boys : the fittings for 
which were erected at a total cost (exclusive of hot- water pipes) of £105. (CZom XXXV L Ecust 
Central GaUery A., No. 1285.) 

1405. KEIjIiETT, JOSEPH, liaisterdyke, Bradford, Yorkshire. — The Boydl 
EaaeL There are two considerations of great importance connected with the School-Easel. 
(1) It is oontinualiy in use. and should therefore be thoroughly adapted to the teacher's require- 
int-nts. (2) It stands prominently, and always, straight before the eyes of the class, needing more 
than any other object in the school to be of pleasing design. The Boyal Easel, as supplying 
these desiderata, has a large board, under easy and entire control, enabling the teacher to do his 
work with precision and pleasure. The board is sufficiently inclined, aiid can he ruled with the 
Tsipiore, If required, it can be taken off and used as a drawing-board, in higher or art schools, 
lor demonstration drawings. The T-square pointer is the handiest and neatest form of T-square 
for blaekbfiard usage. It is provided with scale 6 in. to the foot, for class teaching of '* Drawing 
to Scale : " the bold marking of the scale enabling scholars to see the method of taking and 
laying down dimensions. It is better adapted for blackboard ruling than the common T-square, 
fur having a thick blade, lines of various strength can be drawn, and with greater celerity. 

1406. WAXiKINGKrON & BROSCOMB, 19 Cursitor Street, E.C.— (1) Walking. 
ton & BrofioomVs ** Paragon " Writing Slates. The slate is firmly cemonti'd into deep grooves, 
linking frame and slate one solid whole. (2) Slate Ruling, suitable for the various standards in 
public elementary schools. (8) Cla.^ Copy Books for teaching writing from the blackboard. 
(4) JUackboard ruled for the ** Class System.'' 
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Z407. SMITH, C, Ss SON, 68 Charing Cross, S.W. — Educational Wall Maps, 
Diagrams and Globes. 

Z408. CTiAKKE Sd SHBAPNEIj, 87 Walbrook, Ijondon, E.C.— Patent Imperish- 
tble IliaGrrams, for Educational Purposes, comprising Specimens of Geographical Subjects, 
Plants, Common Objects, Animals, Mechanical Powers, Tonic Sol Fa Modulator, and Diagrams 
for Teohnical and Scientific Purposes. 

X409. TEBBT, C, Sc CO., Little Denmark Street, Soho, W.C— The decoration 
of nxusion-rooms, schools, sick wards, &c., has hitherto been attended by a great drawback, 
vii., the difi&oulty of obtaining suitable designs made in such a manner that the fixing 
is easy and attended with little cost. For cottage hospitals and convalescent homes looge paper 
pictures are frequently prohibited, nothing being allowed on the walls that cannot be readily 
cleaned, frames being specially objected to as harbouring insects. The exhibit of Messrs. Terry 
and Go. embraces a selection of scripture subjects, both printed on paper and in oil colour on 
canvas. Six cartoons in sepia tint on gold background, form part of a series of 22 pictures illus- 
totting the life of our Lord ; any paper-hanger can aifix these to plaster or brickwork, and the 
entire cost would not exceed 4d. per square foot Selected specimens of a cheaper series (picture 
tnd reading combined) are also shown. These being a publication of the Society for Promotmg 
Christian Knowledge, are well known and extensively used for wall decoration. They are 
cheaper than paperhanging, the cost being less than one penny per foot Two samples of oil 
coloor on canvas, ^ The Last Supper " and ** Our Lord disputing with the doctors," are specimens 
of work that can be reproduced at a cost of 4«. per square foot. Texts in oil colour and washable, 
whid), made by hand, cost 2«. 6d. to 38. 6d. per foot, are now made by machine printing at one- 
third the cost Specimens are exhibited in tints and colouring suitable for wall decoration. 

lAto. JOHWSTOUE, T. BUDDIMAH', Waverley Works, Murrayfleld, Edin- 
bQr|^.^(l) Elementary GeogrHphy comprises near and distant view of land, geographical 
terms, manner's compass, &c. (2) Standard Illustrations ; being illustrations specially prepare<l 
to meet the geograpMcal requirements of the 1884 Code. Diagrams for Standards Y., YL, and 
Vn. (8) Human Anatomy and Physiology recently prepared under the direction of Dr. Andrew 
Wilson on the most modern methods of teaching this (subject. Each sheet is accompanied by a 
handbook. Sheet I. contains the Skeleton, Muscular System, Digestive Organs, &c. Sleet II. 
contains.the Organs of Digestion, Circulation and Excretion. Sheet III. contains the Nervous 
System and Or^ms of Sense. (4) 31aps of Europe, Africa andln^va.', Wl^^ "Cca^ ^^<i€\ss>K«». ^\ 
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T. Budtiiman Johnstone's series of Uuiversil School Maps, as used by th(. London and leading 
school boards. (5) EnglanI Test Map, being a specimen of one of the above series, with coast 
line, rivers, hilb, bmmdiiries, town marks, and fully coloureil, bnt without names. Maps of the 
series are published in this way. (d) IMariner's Lompa^s, mounted on cotton,* rollers, and 
varnished, or on strong boards varnished. This is a pictorial sheet, showing the Pole star and 
how an observation is taken, the magnetic pule, variation of the compass, the thii-ty-two points of 
the compass, and how positions ore reckoned by points or degrees. (7) Historical Prints. The 
series consists of (1) Ma<;na Cliarta, (2) Queen Elizabeth and lier Court, (3) Oliver Cromwell 
dissolving the Ix)ng Parliament, ('4) The Restoration. — The landing of Charlen II. at Dover, 
(5) The Battle of the Boyne, (6) Death of Lord Nelson on boai d the ' Victory,* being reproduc- 
tions of old prints in colours, chieily after the works of Sir B. We»t, P.B.A. (8) River Basin uf 
the Thiimed. Adopted by the London School Board. This map shews by contour lines the 
elevation of ti*e land at each 100 feet. The shade of colour between the contour lines is altered 
at each 100 feet, and the gradual elevation is thus clearly depicted. The map also shows canals, 
county divisions, important towns and two sections across tliH Thames Valley. 

1411. JOHNSTON, A., 6 Paternoster Buildings, B.C.— (I) Diaojams of Physio- 
prraphy, with keys. (2) Map of British Empire. (3) Useful Plant-*, with d scriptioii. (4) Forest 
Trees — trees grown for their wood. (5) Fruit Trei'S — Irecs lirown for their fruit. r6) Dseful 
Grains, with description. (7) Natural History Plates. (8) Freehand Outlints. (9; Certifi- 
cates. (10) Mental Arithmetic C irds. (11) Standard Copy Books. 

Z4I2. DETROIiliE, ]^IIjE, 23 Rue de la Monnaie, Paris (Agents ifrMTT.Ti! 
FOUCARD & CO., 23 & 24 Hop Exchange, Southwark Street, S.E.)— <1) Models 
and Appliances for teaching. (2) Apparatus and Models for elementary science teaching in 
schools (Musee Scolaire). 

1413. BICHABDSON, JOSEPH, Wesleyan School, Oxford. — (1) Practical 

Geometry Designs. These are not copies, but a laro:e number of problems worked out and 
grouped so as to form a design. Age of boys, 13 to 15. This kind of work has proved of great 
practical service to boys who have become ccmnected with tiie building and furnishinfc trades. 
(2) Pen and Ink Sketches^ a severer test than pencil drawing, as no marks can be rubbed oat- 
The sketch of a cat's head was done by a boy of 13. (3) Memory Maps as exercises in freehand 
drawing, and also as te>ts of geographical knowledge. (4) Leaves from Home Lesson Books, 
Original designing, printing, and the use of colours, are encouraged to cultivate the taste. 
The printing preferred, being such as will be useful for labels and shop notices. (6) Soientific 
Diagrams as examples of drawing in light and shade, used to illustrate the work. 

1414. RAMAGE, MRS. DAVID, 22 Gloucester Road, Kew.— A Genealogical 

Table of the Monarchs of England. 

1415. WOODING, W., City of London School. — An improved Abacus. 

Z417. CORSAN, J. R., The London Sand Blast Decorative Glass Works, 
80 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. — Permanent Tablets, being texts and mottoes suit- 
able for schools, hospitals, &c., &c., engraved by the sand-blast process. Method : — The glass la 
out or engraved by a stream of sand ejectt^d by steam power at considerable velocity, each grain 
of sand removing a particle of glass. The parts not required to be cut are protected by a gelati- 
nous componition. These transparencies are seen to oest advantage when hung inside win- 
dows, and are specially suited to impress upon the mind the subject matter displayed, forming 
as they do so complete a contrast to the usuil surroundings of schools, &c. Being a mecLanicai 
prodticlion, the cost is comparatively small. For prices and further particulars apply as 
above. 

1418. THE MUSICAL REFORM PRINTING AND PXTBLISHINa CO., 

74 Fajin Street, E.C. — The difficulty of learning to play pianoforte or organ music has been 

acknowledged by teachers and profes.-ord of music, and is likewise admitted by all who huye 

studied the subject. The New Notation advocated by tlie Musical Reform Association, while 

adopting the present signs in use, and also the writing of music upon a five line stave, yet 

pioceeds upon a different method of express'ng the twelve sounds contained in the octave. The 

root difference between the old and new metliods being as follows, whereas in the old notation 

but seven out of the twelve sounds contained in the octave are naturally provided for by the 

btave, the others being indicated by signs b and t. In contra-distinction to this the new stave 

provides for each ono of the sounds c >ntiiined in the octave, therefore signs b and 9 are not 

required ; further the black notes of the pinaforte being expressed by the lines of the stave, and 

the white notes by the white spaces, the teaching of music is niade comparatively easy. 

P*or tfinging and harmony the new stave offers marked advantages over the old system. 

TJbe Exhibit consiBta, lai, of songs engraved upon, the wew stave ; 2nd. A series of lessons for 

children arxun^ed according to and based upon the ne^ Tntt\koCL\ ^tvV,'^vi\\^'M;:^(ot teaching 
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^^1 flie theory of singinfCt harmony, and pianoforte playing in clnss ; 4th, The ** Magazine of Music,*' 
'^Iftjonnial devoted to the promulgating of the now metliod; in this will be found examples of 
^1 msio in both notations, a'so articles and musical compo^itiiius by authors of i*epute. Forthcoming 
^MMmbers will contain lescfons upon liarmoDV accoriiin^; to both the old and new systems of 



ffi 



upon harmony accoriiing to both the old and new systei 
lotatioQ. 

Z420. DUNHAM, BOBEBT CLABX, 55 Carding^ton Street, Euston Square, 
M.JKT, — Dunhum on Decimals. 

Z421, ATiTiTVTA'N' & SON, 67 New Oxford Street, W.C.— (1) Models and Applianee$ 
/or Teaching Writing, AUman's New Code Copybooks, as exhibited, will be found upon examina- 
tiiin to have been prepared in the most careful manner; but tie system upon which the series 
hMs been based, that of a perfect gradation from the earliest lessons renders the best lesults 
certain, as will be seen by inspecting any of the fully filled up copy books which will be found 
in this exhibit, the writing of some of the boys, the younger ones iu particular being admirable, 
that by Yexley (under 13 years of age), one of the Prize Winners at the Warehousemen and 
Glerkti Schools, being almost equal to copper-plate. 

(2) Text Books. — Attention is directed to the annotated series of extracts from standard 
tnthorci, such as Gray*s Elegy, Limgfellow's Evangeline, Macaulay's Armada, &c., &c.; in addition 
tu tnese and many other vuiudble books for elementary schools, there will be found carefully 
mepared residing books lutein produced, notably the Geographical Series by Higman and the 
National Thrift Bearer by Mrd. Lankester, which last publication embodies the mnst useful 
lewons of thrift, cleanliness, and health, placed before the reader in a style at once instructive 
and chatty. 

14^ SONNENSCHEIN, A. — ^Apparatus for teaching Arithmetical Notation. 

1^24. DUFIiOY:^, TStVTTTiE, 23 Qual de THorloge, Paris.— Shorthand Method. 
Sloan^aploye books of English adaptation from above system. 

142^ PITMAN, ISAAC, Bath.— (1) Phonetic Shorthand instruction, exercise, and 
leading books, printed in Shortiiand characters ; Chart of the Shorthand Alphabet ; specimens of 
Shurihuud ; volumes of Standard Works in Shorthand ; the weekly Phonetic Journal. Phono- 
graphy, or Phonetic Shorthand is a system of Stiorthand in which words are written phonetically, 
cr by sound, and not according to the customary spelling of the language. Each bound of the 
kngoagu ia provided with a separate sign, and each sign represents only one sound, consequently, 
when these signs are written, and a word composed of them is presented to the eye, it is as easily 
recogpused as if it had been spoken. The system is suited to either corresponrleuce or reporting, 
aod readily adapts itself to foreign languages. (2) First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fiftu 
Booka in Phonetic Beading. Several volumes printed in Phonetic Spelling. 

1426. PITMAN, FREDERICK, 20 & 21 Paternoster Row, E.C.— (1) Shorthand 
Graduated Text Hooks, Diagrams, and various works entirely in shorthand, appliances, &c. 
(2) Music : Text Books for the piano, harmonium and other instruments. 

Z427. MATT AN, AIjBERT O., Sorel, Province of Quebec, Canada.— Specimens 
of Penmanship. 

Z42& BEMROSE Sd SONS, 23 Old Bailey, E.C.— Writing Charts: A substitute 
for the blackboard, designed for class teaching in Infants' Schools and the First Standard; litho- 
gnmhed in white on a black ground, and mounted on stout boards, 32 by 22 inches, eyeletted 
tod strong. A series of seven charts. Code Copy Books, arranged to meet all the requirements 
of writing in the New Code. Both the sloping and upright styles are introduced into the 
books for all Standards. Thirty books, twopence each. Picture Spelling Cards for infants. 
Suitable for the nursery wall and for Object Ij^sbonw in Infants* Schools. Adapted to Standard I., 
mounted on stout boards, measuring 28 by 22 inches, eyeletted and corded for hanging up. 
Printed in colours. A series of four cards. 

.1420. CASSEIiIj & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
HiU, jEj.C. — Various works on Health, including the '* Book of Health.'* by eminent physicians 
andsorgeona ** Our Homes, and how to make them Healthy," by leading sanitary authorities. 
"The Family Physician," by physicians an<i surgeons in the principal London hospitals. 
'*The Handbook of Nursing,** "The Ladies' Physician,'* "Manuals for Students of Medicine,*' 
l)y leading teaoiiers in the principal medical schools, containing all the information required 
ftffiDedicai examinations of the various colleges, halls, and universities in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. Works on Cookery and Domestic Economy, including "Gasseirs BictioDnry 
of Cookery," ^'Gassell's Domestic Dictionary,*' "Cassell's Household Guide,** "A Year's 
Cookery,** ** Choice Dishes at small cost,*' &c. Recreative Science and Amusement : " Ooloured 
UlnstratioiiB from Familiar Garden Flowers," ** Familiar Wild Flovi(eTO," ** Co.a*elVvk Pcx^xxX-wt 
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Gudening," ''Guiaiies and Gkge Birds," &c^ •'CsMell's Book of Sports and Pastunefl," **• Timn»- < 
fonnatkms of Insects," ** The World of the Sea," &c. Natmal Hi^nry. &«.': ** Cassell'tf Popular 
Natural History," *< Animal Life Described and Illnstrateil,'' "WUd Animals and ftirds." 
Popolar Science: ■'Science for All," ''World of Wonders." &c. Education: (1) Elemen^uy 
School Books, Gassell's Modem School Serit-s, inclmling Modem Schoul Beaders, Uistorical 
Beaders, Greographical Beaders, Arithmetics, Graduated Copy Books, Ac (2) Drawing and 
Water Colour Painting : including Cassell's Popular ** How to Draw " aeries. Freehand Drawing 
Copies, Flower Painting in Water Colours, Figure Painting in Water Cokmra, Water Colour 
Planting, Sepia Painting, Sec. Technical Education : Manual's of Tectmolngy, e<iited by Prof. 
Ayrton, F.B.S^ and Bichard Womell, D.D^ M. A. ' Cass- U's Tt cbni&il Eduoktor," '^ Cassell's 
Technical Manuals,' "The Practical Dictionarr of ^lechaoics," A*-. Cyclopedias, &c.: «*The 
Encyclopsdic Dictionary," ** The Dictionary of Mechanics," ** Casstell s Ccmcise CyckfMBdia," Ac., 
and Tarions other Educational aud Students* Manuals. 

1430. MAKTUr, W^ & CO., 67 Nile Street, G-lasgow.— Solid Alto-Beliero Models, 
or Baised Maps of C«<ntinents and Countries, for instruction in <;eo^raphy and physiography ; of 
strong and durable make for school wear, hard and tough in niateriaL The following are now 
published: — 

(1) Europe, A&ia, A&ica, N. America, S. Ameri<*a, Oceania; size, framed, 22| by 18| in. 

(2) Europe, in Seyen Sections ; average size of framed sections, 11^ by iO in. 

(3) Italy and the Alps, a superb and artistic model, in which is included the Bhone Yalley, 
Switzerland, &c., size, framed, 22} by 20| in. 

(4) Sicily, interesting and instmctiTe, on account of the enlarged rppresentatum of the i 
Tolcanic mountain, Etna ; size, framed, 22^ by 18^ in. 3 

(6) The Alto-Belieyo mode of teaching geography, now widely adopted, is fonnd the \ 
most effectiye. The youngest scholar, on seeing the world modelleti in its real aspects, is in- 
terested, and, mith ea^e and rapidity, forms true notions of the earth from these reproductions 
of its surface in actual elevation and depression. Beint; carefully constructed to ultimetric and 
planimetric scales, the leading facts of physical geography are presented v sibly and palpably to 
the pupil. Moreoyer, the 7 sections of Europe being modelled to the same scale, the relative 
extent and altitudes of tlie several countries are realized at sight : to look is to leani. The 
orsl instructions of the teacher, and the descriptive letterpress of Greographical primers, are 
embodied and presented in these models at a glance: the mimic mountains and mountain 
chains, peaks, passes, slopes of land, basins drained by rivers, the line of pt-rpetual snow, the 
raised land and the smooth ocean, all combining to put the scholar in pocsessdun of the true 
geography at sight 

1431. MATTHBW8, W. IL, Board Schools, Chiswick.— Specimen of the black board 
map used in the Chiswick Board Schools. The lines of latitude aud longitude are cat into the 
substance of the board in order to render them permanent, and thereby the restoration of the 
outline, should it become erased by use, a matter of extreme simplicity. It is found that 
the chalk used upon the board, during its employment for the purpose of illustrating any 
lesson in which geographical questions occur, is su€Bcient to keep these lines perfectly dutinct 
without rendering them obtrusive. The physical features may be painted in as shown in the 
left-hand portion of this exiiibit, or — ^which is by far preferable in the hands of an experienced 
teacher — the whole may be left blank, as shown in the right-hand portion, to be filled in with 
chalk either by him or by the children as the lesson proceeds. The use ot these mape has 
tended to make geographical lessons exercise the intelligence and memories of the children, and 
to prevent the confusion usually created in their minds by a multitude of names printed in all 
kinds of type at every conceivable angle with each other. As an aid to class map drawing they 
have been found almost invaluable. 

1432. TiTiAKTi, J. W., Teacher at Bowman's Flace Board School, HoUoway, 
Iiondon. — Gleographh^ Object-Teuching Charts. These charts contain matter which cannot be 
taught from maps, e.g. statistics, facts relating to climate and surface, wild animals; animal, 
vegetable, and mineral products ; manufactures, imports, exports, trade with England ; coinage 
and English equivalents ; types of tlie various peoples in each country ; costumes, &c. The 
colonial charts contain, in addition to the above, price of provisions and clothing, rates of wagea, 
and cost of passage. Last year the boys of this school made cards, showing the productions and 
exports of the British Ldes and the colonies, for their home-lessons. The work was voluntary 
on their part, and they were enthusiastic over it 

1433. STAUTORD, EDWARD, 55 Charing Cross, Ijondon, aW.— <1) Stan- 
ford's Large Series of Wall Maps. (2) Physical Series of Wall Maps. (3) Extra Large 
Series, two maps as specimens. (4) Geoloo:i&il and Stereographical Maps of the British Isles. 
{3J Library Map of London, coloured according to School Boards. (6) Specimens of the Inter - 

mediHte, Smaller, and Outline Series of School Maps, Natutsl History Diagrams, &c., Ac. 
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Z434. GBIFFITH & FABBAN, Educational Publishers, St. Paul's Churoh- 
yar^^iondoiL — Exhibit Reading Books for pnbiic Elementary Schools, Standard Authors 
Baaders, Blakiston's Geograpliical Bsaders, 0.scar Browning's Historical Beaders, D«mell'8 
Gopj Books, Arithmetical and Algeoraioal Manuals, Exercises on English, Manuals and 
ippUanoos for simuitaneoas class teaching of needlework. Household Handbooks on Hygiene, 
ko»f Books for Prizes and Bewards in Sunday and Day Schools. 

Z43C SHEIiMEHDrEOS, J.» Raunds National SchooL— Map of England and 
Wales aesigned in relief. The object of the design is to aid teachers in the instruction of the 
jmmger children in Elementary Schools. The principle of the design is to represent nature in 
miniatore rather than by picture or plan. 

Z436. GEOBQE G-Hili & SONS, 28 Warwick Iiane, Paternoster Bow, 
E.C. — ^This exhibit is entirely confined to Educational Works used in the Elementary 
and Middle Glass Schools of the country. They are as follows: — (1) In Elementary Schools. 
Works on every subject of the Education Code, arranged in Standards and otherwisu. (2) In 
Middle Class Schools. These are specially prepared as useful handbooks for pupils pre- 
paring for the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Society of Arts, and other Examinations. 
(8) In S<*hools of Art and Drawing Classes in connection with the Science nnd Art Depart- 
ment These have been s|)ecially written and designed for pupils preparing for the annual 
examinations in Freehand, Practical Geometry, Model, and Linear Perspective, in both the Ist 
and 2nd Grades. Numerous manuals. 

1457. HUG-HES, JOSEPH, 4 Pilgrim Street, liUdgate Hill, E.C.— Educational 
Publications. 

Z438. SOCIETY FOB PROMOTING THE E39^0WIiEDGE OF FOBEIGN 
LAiraTJAGES (THE), (Wholesale Warehouse, 13 Paternoster Bow, E.C.), have 
issued a series of volumes, also issued in parts, which by a new and much approved method, 
introduced by Mr. C. Uossfeld, enable learners readily to acquire, either by self-instruction or 
in class, a thorough knowledge of either French, German, Spanish, or Italian. Fourteen Pro- 
gressive Numbers are prepRred for each language, containing a Complete Grammar, Exercises, 
vocabulary, and Key ; a Hundred Pages of Dialogues on every subject : a Complete Reader, 
widi Notes to assist in translation ; Instructions on Commercial Correspondence. 

COXiIiTN'S, WIIiIilAM, SOirS & CO., Iiimited, Glasgow. {See Class 51.) 

EDWABDS, H. & G., 84 High Street, Camden Street, N.W. (See Class 47.) 

MHjIiEB, S. a.. Orange House, College Park, Ijewisham, S.E. {See Class 47.) 



Class XLIX. 

(Boyal Albert Hall.) 

Domestie Economy and other Forms of Technical and Industrial Education 
for Girls. — (a) Models and Apparatus for the teaching of Cookery, House- 
work, Washing and Ironing, Ifeedlework and Embroidery, Dressmaking, 
Artificial Flower-making, Painting on [^ilk. Pottery, &c. ; (&) Specimens of 
School Work. 

X443. WTLSON, CHABIiES, & SONS, Carlton Work, Iieeds.— The Gas Kitchener 
shownoy this firm was invented by them for the Leeds Board] Schools, and has since been 
adopted by fiirmingham, Sheffield, Bradford, Batley, and Blackburn School Boards for teaching 
eooKery in their schools. The Kitchener comprises two baking ovena, with boiling burners on 
tlie top ; between the ovens is a gas fire, which possesses all the advantiages both in appearance 
sad use of an open coal fire, and can be used for roasting, grilling, &c. The whole is mounted 
on a platform on castors, so that it can be moved to any purt of a class or lecture-room. The 
Kitchener is ready for use a few minutes after lighting, without any trouble. The cost of gns 
is less than coal. After the lessons, the stove is run into a cupboard, as shown in Mrs. C. M. 
Biiekton's book on ** Food and Cookery." Thermometers can be fitted to oven-doors. 

1444. SCHUjD, MABTEj, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. — 
Teaching Children to make their oum Dolls* Clothing. — To encourage children in the exercise of 
their needle, and also to give them some knowledge of the art cf dress cutting and making 
Qp, Madame Schild has issued a series of four distinct sets of patterns for dolls' clothing, repre- 
senting dolly as a baby, girl, voung lady, and lady. Each series consists of the patterns of 
dress and underclothing complete, in an envelope, accompanied by a book describing and 
fllnstrating each toilette. In order to ensure correctne&B, and ^nq Q\i^<^T^T\. ^ \e^<^\^ ^<st^^i^ 
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knowledge, each garment is cut in difEerent coloured paper, and diagrams of each piece of the ^ 
various garments are given, arranged in the proper order of joining, so that each series, or thft j 
whole, will form an instructive and amusing present. If while giving children presents of doUs^ 1 
you can also buy with them patterns of the dresses and underclothing cut to fit that doll, i|j| 
would considerably enhance the value of the present to the child, and make her desirons tjM 
begin at once to cut out and make them up, thus teaching her in play an accomplishmenlja 
viz. the proper manner to out out and make up her own dresses, which may be most useM ^ 
to her in womanhood. 

1447. SCHOOIi OP COOKEBY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 6, Shand. 

wick Place, Edinburgh (MISS GUTHRIE WRIO-HT, Hon. Sec.)— Apparatus 
for instruction in Cookery and Domestic Economy, and Examples of School Work. 

BRADPOHD, T., Ss CO., 140-148 High Holbom, W.C. (See Machinertf Mj 
Motion^ Western Gallery,) 

GUIIPPITH & PARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. (See Class 48.) 

MYERS, A. N., & CO., 15 Bemers Street, Oxford Street, W. (See Class 48.) 

SCIENTIPIC DRESS - CUTTING ASSOCIATION (THE), 272 Regentl 
Street, W. (See Western Gallery, Outside,) 

Class L. 

Handicraft Teaching in Schools for Boys.— (a) Apparatus and Pittings fbr'' 
Elementary Trade Teaching in Schools ; (b) Specimens of School Work.— 4 

(See Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London.) 

Class LT. 

(Royal Albert Hall,) 

Science Teaching. — (a) Apparatus and Models for Elementary Science Instroo- 
tion in Schools ; Apparatus for Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, &o. ; (h) 
Diagrams, Copies, Text-books, &c. ; (c) Specimens of the School Work in 
these subjects. 

1440. ORME, J., & CO., Manufacturers and Importers of Scientific Apparfttoft 
and Cnemicals, 65 Barbican, London, E.C. — This exhibit comprises a sdeoiion of 
the apparatus approved by the Science and Art Department, for teaching chemistry, eleotridte^ 
acoustics, light and heat ; and towards the purchase of which Government aid is granted to tM 
extent of 50 per cent. Tlie chemical apparatus includes Uofmann's tubes, thermometers, fltaki 
and retorts, of the finest Bohemian glass, retort stands, blowpipes, and a 20s. set of apparatm ■•; 
8U))plied to the students at Bartholomew's Hospital Laboratoiy. Also pocket aneroid baro*!^ 
meters. The eh ctrical apparatus includes plate machines, mngneto machines, batterien, Bnhia*; 
korfTs coils, vacuum tubed, &c. A Tate's air pump and a variety of apparatus for pneumatla 
and acou&tic expeiiments to illustrate those sciences; and for heat and light a Fergtuoa^ 
pyrometer, Gravesand's ring and ball, cryopborus, Daniel's hygrometers, glass minors, priamsi 
and a Newton's disc for the lantern. A special feature in the exhibit is a series of glass ontilflt 
for acids, &c., having labels grouii<l out of the glass by the sand-blast process. These labels 
are imi)erisha>)le, and the cost of the bottles is much lower than that of the enamelled label, 
bottles generally in use. , 

X45a GBIPFIN, JOHN JOSEPH, &SOirS, 22 Garrick Street, CoventGktfcten* 
liOndon, W.C. — Apparatus for the practical illustration of Twining's *' Science Made Sasj," 
course of 10 lectures, comprising the following subjects : — Mechanical Physics ; Chemical Physies; ' 
Inorganic Chemistry ; Organic Chemistry ; Botany ; Zoology ; Human ADatomy and Physiology..* i 
Appai atus for Eleinentary Science Instruction in the following subjects : — Acoustics; Light : Heat;* ' 
E ectricity ; Magnetism and Galvanism, comprising : — Acoustics, Savart s Apparatus ; Boyle^i 
Tube ; Siren. Light, Mirrors ; Spectroscope ; Prisms : Lenses ; Hetlection Apparatus. Ueat, 
Contraction Apparatus; Gravesand's Pyrometer; Daniell's Pyrometer; Mason's Hygrometer: j 
Six*s Thermometer. Electricity, Henley's Discharger ; Electric Pendulum ; Sir W. Tnompaon*! t 
Electrometer; Coulomb's Torsion Electrometer; Electrophorus ; Henley's Pith Ball £leolio> \ 
meter; iEpinas Condenser; Aurora Globe Electroscope. Magnetism und Gkilvanism, OroTe^t 
Battery, Galvanometers; Induction Coils; Ampere's Stand; Bicliromate Batteries; Eleotio-,' 
^agitela; Dipping Needles ; Vacuum Tubes ; Electro-Magnetic Engine ; Electric Lamp and ^h 
uo tern; Electric Bella, Various, Tate's Air Pnmp; Boioicope; Leslie's Apparatus fXi^ 
reezing Water; Barker^a Mill; Tantalus Cup; LUt a\id¥oTviel?vxTa^^\ KT0tvYK«A<5».\i Screw, "i 
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. X45Z.- GBTTIy XL, 86 Brooke Street, Holbom.— Apparatas for doience IiiBtruotion. 
I nikwopliioal Instroxnettts. 

; ijfta. HABVJUy ft FWATC, Beak Street, Regent Street, W.— Heat, Light, Aooastie 
|k|Ktncal Test and VariouB Apparatus, including Thermopile, Gkdvanometers, Prisms, Syrens, 
ftDochord, Organ Pipe, Electro Magnet, Besistanoe Coils, Bridge, Bheostat, Keys, Commutator, 
! IMeal Pzojec^or, Maxwell's Dynamical and Colour Tops, &c, 

I Z453. NEWMAira*, O., & CO., 40 Cheapside, KG. ; 7 Trafleagar Buildings, 
(hann^. Cross, W.C. ; Ss at Berlin. — ^Apparatus and Instruments for teaching science 
jlysics, dynamics, aooustics, meohanlos, natural hidtory, geometry, and agricultural science, 
lUleotioiiB of Apparatus and Instruments for elementary soliotils, technical schools, and univer- 
f(ftiei. (1) Dynamo-Electric Machine, with handle movement. Supplies a current su£Scient 
[Wall experiments to he made in schools and in the laboratory ; has the effect of nearly 20 Bunsen 
1 liementB. (2) Concussion Apparatus, to illustrate the action of rebounding bodies, (o) Parallelo- 
I turn of forces, illustrating the division of force. (4) Greatly improved inclined plane, 
adjustable, with very little Motion. Also other apparatus for illustrating and investigating the 
ti9i of h&ai and light, hydrostatics, hydraulics, capillary attraction, &c (6) Among electrical 
^ifiliaQceB is exhibited a new electric magnetic indinatonum, with which the following experi- 
ftflnta may be most clearly demonstrated to a g^at circle of pupils : (a) The attraction of 
ifoo by a magnet ; (h) BepuUtion of magnetic poles of the same name and attraction of un- 
equal ones; (e) Ihe phenomenon of declination; (d) The magnetic action of the terrestrial 
l^obe upcm soft iron, and many other laws. 

Oeometry, — Collection of geometrical bodies (hollow), made of metal, which may be filled 
Vilh sand or .water, and so some of the most peiplexing geometrical axioms may be demon- 
lialed in the dearest manner, so that even the least intelligent pupil will be able to grasp it. 
Set oompi ises 34 bodies. 

Agricultural Science, — ^Dissectible Models, illustrating the various ways of grafting. 

: Model 1 illustrates grafting shown on an apple-tree ; 2, grafting by the side on a pear-tree ; 

'. I, grafting in a slit made on an apple-tree; 4, grafting in the bark on an apple-tree; 5, 

' inoculation (aeugeh) illustrated by a pear model. 

Natural Hwtary. — (1) Metamorphoses of insects. (2) In two glass vases, the various 

' ibaped fiset of birds, according to their classification. 

XA54. JOHN GOTTBSIiIi, 21 Albemarle Street, W. -^ Apparatus for experi- 
lB0Dtelly illustrating Professor TyndalPs '* Lessons in Electricity." The apparatus is cheaply 
Vnt efficiently constructed, for use in schools, for science teachers, and private students, ft 
is identiod with the apparatus used by Professor Tyndall, in a course of six Lectures delivered 
. Mnre a Juvenile Auditory at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By its means, and the 
■16 of Professor Tyndall's ** Lessons," a course of instruction in hlementary Electricity can be 
ocperimentally demonstrated. 



Xf55. BECK, B. & J., 68 Comhill, E.C.— <1) Microscopes, School Microscopes, 
Btndenta' Microscopes, Microscopes specially made for the investigation of Bacteria, Petrologicai 
IDeRMeopes^ Dissecting Microscopes. (2) Microscopic Apparatus, New Achrotnatio high-angled 
aoodensers, with special diaphragm arrangements for modifying and controlling the light 



iff Staining Fluids, for demonstrating bacteria, including Dr. H. Gibbea' double stain for the 
tibeiefo bacillus. New Purple Stain, Methyl Blue, Gentian Violet. (4) Microtomes, New Ether 
fipttT Freesing Microtome, in which the ether fumes are conveyed away, thus getting rid of 
lBMll,aiid in which the minimum amount of ether is used. (5) New Lamp, with Herschel 
^ MideDMrT and delicate adjustments for changing the position and character of the light. (6) AU 
" iimilnteB for preparing pathological, ]^bysiologica], and other kinds of microscopic objects. 
(^ Specimens of Bacteria and pathological objects. (8) Lenses and priam used in the manu* 
Mne of optical instruments. 

Z456. FBOST, A. J., 6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 8.W.-^. 
Q) Ciark'tf Imp)t>ved Transit Instruments, 18-in. and 13-in. (2) Clark's Window Transit' 

IlMfanmirait. (3) Clark's Treatise on the Transit Instrument 'as used for obtaining time. 
(I) Glark'ii Manual of Transit Instrument as used for obtaining time. (6) Clark's Annual 
Tamsit Tables. 

The science of astronomy as a branch of education has been hitherto strangely neglected,-^ 
•dndttedly the moist noble of sciences, it is calculated beyond all others to enlarge the mind, 
ttd to give the student artisan or manufacturer the truest and grandest ideas of magnitude, order 
tBdro^nsion. 

Tiie Transit Instrument is the most important instrument used by astronomers for obtaining 
time^ and is* practically the source of our time throughout the world. Irs use has been 
ittherto eonfined almost exclusively to astronomers, in conbequeDce chiefly of its high cost qxi<L 
1^ neoeariiy of making somewhat troublesome calculationa irom t\v« ^vxuVl<c«\ K\xcAa^ab& 'isst ««»^, 
^bKmlioii* 
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Tbe exliibitar naa. in coiijtinctioii nitti ntliora. made stremioiu endenvunrB for Gome years pi 
io popularise the use of tlie Transit imtrumetit. 

1. By improviog the cinii'truction of the instrunient mid reducing its cost. 2. By publid 
fng a treatise on the Transit Instrunient with numemus lablea, also a niipular Shilling " Mani 
on the subjert. 3. By publishing annually a series of " Transit TableH." containing tlied 
transits nf the btars in ordinnry Greenwich lime, with inBtruclions for nee tliroughont t 

The instrumanU exhibited art> — 

1. The 13-in. and tbo 18-in. Transit Instrument, with apertures oE IJ-in, and IJ-ii 
tively; thit improTementB consiet in the geneinl design, in tlio novel mode of BtbichinK Ij 
inBLnimi-Dt to its base so as to avoid Qexnre, in the vernier arm whicli permits the instrument fl 
be adjusled indoors, and merely laid in its stand vhen used, and in the Srmnesa with which flj 
lemains fixed in position while observinf;. In these instrumentB the use of the small si 
level becomes uuueceBsary. The cost of the insfrument is reduced to abont one-third of if.^ 
ordinary cost, and this baa been effected wiihout any sacrifice of aoenracy, while the qualitjrrfl 
tiie workmanship speaks for iteelf. 2. Tbo ■' Window Transit." Tliia is an entiMl^ n — 
form of instrument, of great strength and inrnpactnesd. li is a most oonvenient form fr 
nse and is also specialty adapted for filing on a window sill ; its cot is 
the ordimiry forms. 3. Meriiiiun marks of a highly impMveil qnality. 
Transit Instrument as applied to the determination of time." Thii 
treatise on the subject published, and contains a variety of tables, many of which 1 „_ 
to be of gpat nlility and entirely new in character. 5. A popular " Manual of Ott'l 
Instrument," oontaininl:; in the simplest form all the instrnotion necessiiry fur fixing and Hi 
the iiiatmmenC. 6. " Transit Tables " (published annually), giving the time of transit of a1 
25 stars and planets for every day in the year, with inatmctions for use. These tables are snilB j 
for all parts of the globe, and are so arranged that no calculation of any kind is requited. 

Apart from its iitilily for the purpose of obtaining time, tbe practical manipulation of tt 
Transit Instrument forms the vsry beat introduction to Ihe science of luitronomy, and its eC 
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1457. BA:pTY, 8. LEE, 66 Blackhoath Bood, Qreonwlch,— (1) Phol 

Enlargements of Microscopic Objects, illnatratiog the physiology of plants and Hulmals, 

ing an afsortment of wood sectious, tradBverse, radial, and axial fes|jecially prepared fin- pnji 
of comparison), stem and leaf sectinns, inHCCIa, and porliona of iiuei.-tH, Ac (3) Tnuispam 
of the above, suitable for use with (he optical lantern. 

1458. ATKINSOM", LEO, 121 Oreenwich Road, Qraenwieli, &E.— PhotoSCg 

graphs, on a scale Rilitable for illu=trating physiology, liotany, zoology, tnajjl ing teachers tod 
structural detail Io entire classes which could only otherwise be shonn teparately in the mk 
scope. Any anbjecl can be reproduced as a transparency for projection with the optical land 
and demonBtratora can have Iheir own subjects or tectiuna photographtd to mm' " ' 
tequicoments. 



(3) University Binocular Microscope, with Objectives, 
scope, with Objectives in Cabinet. (6) Popular Ach 
Leua and PolariBcope. (6) Achronintic Condenser, a perfect 
illuminating apparatus. (7) Ice Freezing Microtome, (or clas 
tome, new patented form, employing ether. 



— {1> Snifl and ( 

with Objectives, in ■ 

' " ;nge Binooalai H 

itn Combination 

irfett substitute for all under g_, 

(8) Ice Freezing Mic 



1461. BUSSBLI., THOMAS D., 78 Ifewgate Street, E.G. fl) CoIleoti«iB 

illustrate Dr. Geikie's Science Premier of Geology, and the Fi^^t Book of Geology by Dr, Dai 
(3) Collections of Typical Hocks and Typical Bock Sections. 

1462. GBEaOHT, JAiaES H., 88 Chaxlotte Street, titaroy Bquiwa, "W; 
Geotogioal Collections illustrating elementary trealisi-s on the subject, ouch as Professor 6oi" ' 
Geology Primer and other manuals. Mineral collectlnns to illustrate Dana's Mjm>n. 
and Mr. Butlej'a small manual ; these contain examples of most of the minerals emplojed' 

lie aria and ntaDU/acturee, as well as the chief mttallio orta Petrology is especially '" 
truttvi bjf pcllectiona In am nith Ilullpy'a "TheSmij «! \.W, RocV Microscopic a ctii 
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Itnks, Tory oiirefallj diced, and so thio as to be iraiispHrent iu order tliat by mea* s of the 
■ieioaoope and other optical appliances, the mineral constituenu of the rooks may be identifledt' 
Ihmentary Oulletstions of Fossils illustrating PaltBontology. Fossils are parti v included iu 
te geological collections, together with rook specimens, and minerals, as exhibiting the chief 
imgnalH forming the crust of the earth. 

1^64. T0WK80N Ss MEBCX2B, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within.— Apparatus for 
Mintifle Instruction in Schools, 

t^Sf, OBOBQB GUBSONS, Cheetham Hill, Manohester.— Whilst the subject of 

ripdVe Geometry is the basis of mechanical and architectural drawing, it is directly useful 
k. nany d the trades and profesttions, as Joinery and Carpoutry, Tin-plate Work, Boiler Making, 
IfwJMmiftBl Engineering, Military En^eineering. 

The apparatus is designed to teach and illustrate the science of descriptive geometry, ail 
l^ght in the Military, and Science and Art Schools. 

A knowledge of the subject depends less upon infonnation and formula derived from 
tsefanioai books, than upon a proper conception of the actual fonditions of the problem. ; 

If the student comprehends clearly what is required, and can also conceive the existence 
of Imes and furfaces iu space, and their relations to certain fixed planes, he may then be able 
to give correct solutions based upon his own redstming. 

The apparatus ^hows the relations of planes, hues, projections, traces, &c., as they actually 
CEDSt with respect to two co-ordinate planes. 

Each model can be closed up neatly when out of use to about the size of a small drawing 

The minor model is designed to show to a class the elevation and plan of an object, and 
•ko tlie effect produced upon Sie elevation by an alteration of ground line. ' 

The teacher may also check the studeuts' work by reference to the picture of the elevation 
fai the minor. 

A number of useful models of form are supplied with the apparatus, also a universal 
mpport to hold them. 

Z466. COIiIiIBB, WTTiTiTAM, 8019^8, Si CO., Iiimited, Gla8gow.-(l) Science 
Dsxt Bo(te: Elementary subjects, 1 to 25 ; Advanced Subjects, 1 to 22 ; Diagrams. (2) Science 
■ad Art Text Books : Drawing BoukH, Freehand, Advanced. Practical Geometry ; Drawing to 
leale ; Test Examination Papers and Curds. 

1467. CHABIiES THOMAS MTTiTJS (Evening Ijeeturer on Practical 
.Geometry and Metal Plate Work at the Technical College, Finsbury), 4, 19'orth^ 
tunberland Terrace, Regent's Park Boad, "N.W. — Mudeld illu^trating Projective 
Geometry.— (1) Central Projection. (2) Conies as Projections of Circles. (8) Pamllel Projection. 
(4) Orthographic Projection. (5) Penetration and Wire Skeleton Models of Solids. Dia^amsl 

PEtoJBcnTVB Geometbt. — ^These models are made to illustrate the projection of plane figures 
bom one plane to another, the projecting rays starting from one point called the centre 0/ profection. 
The line in which the two planes meet is called the axis of projection. Out of this general case 
meoial cases arise if either the axis or the centre be moved to an infinite distance. In the 
rait case the two planes become parallel and the figures will be similar. In the second case the 
vijeeting rays become parallel, and the projection is called parallel pmjectiun. If in this case 
(na Ifindel 1, 2, and 3) the rays are perpendicular to the plane to which the figure is projected, 
the projeotion is called orthographic, which is the one used in mechanical and engineering 
^wing. Both the plan and the elevation in these drawings are orthographic projections. 
Ihe models illustrate the various kinds of projection mention^, and may be divided into three 
giunpBL 

Gbouf l.—Ceutral frojection general case. Model 1 a shows that the points in lines which 
ne projected to infinity, lie in the line which is projected to infinity. 2 a, 3 a, and 4 a; these 
■ooelB show that the projections of circles are curves of order 2 and cImss 2 (conies), because 
ill lines cutting the circles in two points are projected into lines which cut the projections 
if flto circles in two points; and the tangents drawn from points to the circles are projected 
iUt tangents to the curves which are the projections of thie circles. In the case of* the circlq 

2 a), the tangents at the points of contact of intersection of the circle and line projected to 
ftuity, are projected to tangents to the curve (hyperbola), whose points of contact are pro* 
}Brted to infinity. Hence they become the asymptotes to the hyperbola. The model's 
tbo show that the projections of circles are either parabolas, hypers' >las, or ellipses, accord* 
lug as they have oiie, two, or no points in common with the line which is projected to infinityi 
Model 5 A iUiistrats **• Desargues" Theorem : — ^''If the lines joining corresponding verticies in 
i«o triangles are concurrent (meet in a point), then the intersection of corresponding sidfsaiB 
iMmear (three points, in a line).'' Model 6 a ^hows that t\^T«% \itoy^\.^.^^c^^. ^ ^x^Ni^ 

fsnllel planes (axitf a^ ioif/iiVx) are similar ^gnrea. 

^ 1 
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fhiifi f V VnralUl j^i^fidion. 7 a nifKlel fthows the proJGCtion of a circle by parallel nij» 
(iHifiliit III ihlliiily^. 

(iiini-i' II, thlhu^rujihin jm/jmiitm. - Mrnlf;! Xa 1 consists of moTCflb e planes, showing m- 
I'liliM nil nil liii-liiiii<l |iliitiii, Mu\ trif;th(Kl of placing aline on a plane. No. (2) is a model 
Willi Hill V nut ilii pliiiK'N HIM I 11 v^lin ifiriflf'l Hhowing tiiM lines used to find the dihedral aiiglpi 
iiiil^iiMii 'I'lm iMiiiil I'liiio iii<rvii« to Hhow fi method fur finding the inclination of a plane t»f 
lli»> lii>il»iiiiiAl ill' vnrlli'nl pliiiii-N. (No. :i; HhowH how to find the plane containing two interseet-i: 
liifti lliiiiii tflviHi liy Mii'lr liit'liimtioiiH: nlm a moveable auxiliary plane. No. 4 is a moyeaUbf 
iiiMilnl lit llin no oritliiiiin plitiii'ii, with t^Ko inclined planes, &c. Wire models of solids ana ^ 
|iptiitliuiliiii iiioitnU iimriil for arl piir|NiH«'H bs well hs projection. Diagrams of problems in ^ 
|Mit|iM>llvp (ji iiiiii try III' wlildi llii« nuHlelM uri) illutitrations. . T 

m 

|J|(VN, ONTUHIiOII, PAUL, Fabrioant von Botanischen imd Zoologisohen ., 
MiMlplUtt, AttiHtAnliiiu. MiuIi«1m of K(hh1 Tarusites. ^ 

1400. IIKCUlAH. ritUDmiICK YOHKE, 4 Mill Street, Hanover Square, W.' 

1 1 ) rliiilii, itrlntt itiiit niiiiiiiiiHl. (2) SihhU and Nuts. (8) Portfolios and Books of Illustn- '^ 
liniiti (4) Apimraluii fur iMUri'lIn^, i*t(\ -I 

t4'/iv HTHAUIIW. J. Olt-iiohiuor Strasae, 109 Berlin. — Astronomical and otlier r 

tf/i. tDHiftiANllON. J. A. 83 Ilowloy place, Maida HilL— Astronomical Chartof L 
I III! rithiiao, |tio|miisl h\ M. I niH^rltv "^ 

I4^«. OUMtaUOU. K. A.. Ounator Iiodffe. Spring Qrove,l8leworth.— The Diagrami f 
««( lhi» liiv\Al AisrUMilluinl S«vii^(y and tho " Manuul nud Guide" have been idsned as sn ' 
vi««U«i^ou( (%« \\\vk\y» mMtm amiMiul of lu:oniirttion on the iitip^^rtant subject of preventing insect 
m^«^« \\^ \\w t«i\«|^ III mioh a f\>riii an. by plentiful illustnit ion and pluin En^lit'h wording; . 
^vtiU UM%Vo llip tiili\niiahi\ii olrar l\\r t\xiimioii farm U60. The re«ult has shown that by thui ^ 
M«iVii>s tlt*^ Biil*i«s'| In ikMiio dt^ivo a^WMLiMo to th^>«o wiio have no leisure for abstruse studyi », 
^ui«Uu|'^ luoiwAkuiii «llo)ino:i u Unt).< (viid to it thrxMuhout the country; and the plan of sound, ^ 
l^iil «i (Iw^ MiM«« (luio kiiii|\lo aii%) I'T^otu'^K iii»iiiioi:o:i on the c:at:er is now found to answirr, .' 
mlw^i l*i\ui i\)« «!■ a 1^1 1 «xf i>'^uUr A'h^vl ir.»tTuou.>n in au s^iosltaral districL 

H^4 MO\>KK UKv^THKK^ 0»t^^U>«:i»t^ PisartieulatoTS. &c^ 86 NewBhani ; 
IW^v^ l.iv*^r%s\vl \\**x Mav.; ■a*:^ r i»r.:i'r 1»::ua:'..; ; *::siir; r-".a;*"d husian skulL hand and 
*t\si «ss«:,Mt iK,M '.fiw*.' !vM',>K Av \^ \l/r \^. :*»•.:,•.•.•.'.:**.•.-■.. ^vaAr::v:::".*:«Ai sk'^!'. hand, foot, ribs of . 
v^\u\iv^v\jvv. xXvl^i-.'ix ,1: InhNnn^* \^;r*.t I %:*.::;!:.•*'. sis *:;.:: oc'.tiiiur. Order Bodentia, skeleton 
,v »\vv*s.\; ,\ \*.:\U-. I :-^^.:'.*i*^ »iv\"V.v. .i" ji.is\ ', «". v''?.i. T 0. s^r/vccTSL tkrlcion of flying f OK* [ 
\Ws^ \V:::>vv«* xvv". .-,.•.■.: ."i t\ ,;??;■: «!',; 3*.v: ,*■ ".^vl Atf';Wc .- v"ui- Class Aves : Order ; 

v' .:;r *.' •.•»\.'* ■.■-'. 4> si elri.n of cp'codila ; 
.". Aral.-":.". i» . v'-irc rv.'zfcio.'oa, disarticn- 
V . '.^-vi^j* .'.;■ --rTTf jTs5c=i» ■:* freshwater 
^ : -^ i «!L:v..-J.i::*i ^nd sectional 
.•."» ;;.vaI y-'i^'SfeSw 7.** liiiartlcalated ^ 
- « ru>.*v '.r-sc^r-LZ: .. ?- ^-: ear^ciallT 1 
v. r y.-A"^* i:c .':"st fxamsscion anil 
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of miqw of the world showinsr the physical features of the land, movements of the waters, 

' ntion. of the winds, rain, Itnd climates, voloauic and earthquake xegious^ With descrip* 

Siie 60 X 60 ins. (8) Oeologioal Section of the EardCe Cruet — A coloured diagram, 

lHag the various geologieal formations, their order, outcrops at the earth's surface, and 

BT geological phenomena. Descriptive notes at foot of diagram. Size 72 x 20 ins. 

Omtmred DiagratM of JKocAtnery, Manufacturet^ Ac. The series consists of twenty-seven 

ioiui diagrams, designed to illus^te in a comprehensive manner the principles and mode 

taefeion of each subject treated. Three are exhibited as specimens, viz. The Steam Engine, 
I Clock, and the Barometer. Descriptive notes at foot. Size 36 x 24 ins. 

BATCHEIjOB, H. &r T., West Kensington, opposite West Kensington 
Ibltion. (^8ee Machinery in Motion^ Western GaUery.) 

G-ABCET et NISII7S, 76 Bue de Bennes, Paris (Agents, EMTTiFi FOTJ** 
CABB A CO., 28 & 24 Hop Exchajige, Southwark Street, S.E. (6'ee CUut 48.) 

SLABCMEB, GEOBQE M. & CO., 870 Strand. (See Close 48.) 

HUaHXHS, JOSEPH, 4 Pilgrim Street, Iiudgate Hill, E.C. (See Close 48.) 

ICYEBS, A. N., Ss CO., 15 Bemers Street, Oxford Street, W. (See Class 48.) 



KOBTH OF ENGIiAND SCHOOIi FXTBNISHINa CO., Limited (THE). , 
Darlington. (See Class 48.) 

SENNET, A. B., 62 Hatton Qarden, KC. (See Class 26.) 

Class LII. 

(Royal Albert Hall.) 

Alt l^eaohing. — (a) Apparatus, Models, and Fittings for Elementary Art In- 
Btraotion in Schools ; (b) Diagrcuns, Copies, Text-books, Seo. ; (c) Specimens 
of Art Work, Modelling, Sec., in Schools. 

X480. WOOD, GUiBEBT, 175 Strand, W.C. — A series of reproductions of works 
if art by eminent painters, architects, and decorators, published in the * Architect Journal.' 

xj8z. D. BBTJCCIANI Sd CO., 10 Bnssell Street, Iiondon, W.C— (1) Statues ' 
hom ue antique. (2) Busts tiom the anticjua (8) Ornaments, Pilasters, Beliefs, &c., from the 
fptiqoe. (4) Benaissance and Gothic Fruit, Flowers, and leaves, cast from nature. (6) Hand 
MFeet from the antique and from nature. (6) Statuettes and Sections from the antique, . 
It supplied by appointment to the Groyernment Schools of Art. 

1482. ABIiETT, T. B., 86 Wemyss Boad, Blackheath, S.E. 

Class Teachinq of Drawinq in School. 

(1) Colotired Written Drawing, — The kind of stroke hitherto used only in writing is 
■ployed in representing the forms of flat objects which are similar to the curves of letters, 
Int in delineation of those objects, and afterwards in the formation of a running pattern. Oum- 
Ma Objects (26, 38). Coloured Written Drawing (14, 32). 

(8) Judgment at Sight. — Bods for length (58). Ruler, with slide, for proportion (55). Shutter, 
ftr comparison of vertical and horizontal distance (57). Disc, for angles (56). The rods, ruler 
■d shatter are M. Fillet's invention. 

j(8) Memory Drawing. — Designed to sharpen the powers of observing and of remembering 
•ai(48). 

(4) Dictated Drawing. — Designed to ensure accuracy of nomenclature, and to facilitate the ^ 
Mung of drawing to scale (67). 

(5) Model Drawing. — The Glass Plane is used to show practically the difference between 
W seal and appaiBnt Ibrm of an object (35). In the conrse of study straight-lined objects are 
hfcea first, as the door (17). Afterwards the circles (24) and the ellipses (50) show the effect of 
InduNrteDing on simple curves, and then (34) used with (35) snows the foreshortening of 
ifflonlt curves on a flat surface. The boughs of trees (31, 33) afford good practice in foreshor^ 
lening, and the large cast ostrich eggs, vegetable marrows and Spanish onions more difficult 
inctioe still. Class teaching of mcdel 54. 

(6) Coloured Freehand. — Colour, makes a copy interesting, intelligible, and easy to be seen. 
See the same outline coloured and uncoloured (11, 12). The connection between natural and 
onventicmal forms. Drawn by the members of a class of teachers engaged in studying methods 
i toacbing (2, 3, 8, 10, 13, 65, 66). Shaded freehand, practice in laying a flat shade. Camel 
fff). Pressed leaves as freehand copies (21). Freehand copy made and coloured in twenty 
linutes (36). Class teaching of coloured freehand (53). Fioehand 00^^ dxAivvi «&\>s&V^ Ns^t^k 
tiebnidi(43> 
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(7) Cotourvd Geuiitelry. — Interesting, and forme aa iotroductioD to oJ <uiid desisr 
ttie 11U1 of oolour in uiikkiiii; clear rhe difl'i^reat mattriaU usud in maobiue drawing unu buildiiij 
oujiBtructiOD (IS). 

(8) Solid '•tomttry. — The hingsd bUck boarda facilitate the explatrntioD of its elements] 
print'iplea (22. S2> 

(8> Sfiading.—Sai nf Btiidiefl dnne in clue in fmtr honra, with teanhers' cloaa demonBtrati 
Btndles nf BtuileniB (41, 42, (iS). TenihiTs' demons Lrati on (10, 3U). No. 29 rxrcuted b; a I 
oC IQ afta-r only 60 hours' practice. Clusa teaching of shading (1!>). The connection of ahadi 
wltti pnintintr. The acpia ia simply an eierciao iu luuDipulatioo alter tlie BbadiDg n 
finiebi^ i^T, 28). 

(10) Time and Paiiiiiii0.—D ingrain to explain the meaning of tone (25), Stadiea of torn 
made from still-life groups. afierwsirdB painted (30. 37. 46). GronpB of objects to illnatrall 
flpbthi and violent contriuts of tone. Gied,t ooDlnul (49). Subtle ocintiast in dark key (23) 
Subtle con1rH£t in light bev (51). Qrouja of Water Culuur.— Three gold medals and two ailit4 
mediila were oblamcd. in two years, in tbu National Competition of tho Sciunoe and Ai{ 
Depailment bv atudeiita studying tone and painting as hero illuatratod. One atudei't liblaad 
the gold oiednl at the age nt aixtt-en. Hia work was purcbaaed by the Science and Ad Dc^l 
ment. Had cannot be obtained for exiiibition here. 

(11) Deeign. — Worked in olaaa cm simple oonditions, dictated bj the teacher (44, iS). 
(IS) Exerdie of the Imagination. — IllustrHtions dmwu, without help from other illuatratol 

07 from a teacher, by a girl fourteen years of age (83). 



1484. OUSSOITB, GSOHOE, Oheetham Hill, UancheBter. — Art Vosoi in m 
(utibrealoible) lor dmwing I'lasaea. These 1 la ar ■* 11 diptcil for ordinary uae in tlementl 
BchooU and urt olujaja. They are carffullj mad out of dr selected hnrd wotid. They are mi 
durable and ol.&iper than tlie poreuliiin jura 

1485. STANDAQE, H. C, Keppel Street Studio. S.W,— (1) The UniverBal ' 

Bqoare. an instrninent for the uae of draugl tame nb 1 enables tbem to disgiense with th 
eriiployment of the oidinary T square. (2) Bet bquares (3) Parallel Rulei. (4) Protneh 
or Scale of Chorda. (5) Tho Dividers und tl a Ord uarj Measuiing Rule. 

1486 GTTNSTON, WTLLIAM. 30 Tollington Place, Tollington Park, S. 

(1) Art TeaebiD^', aa u{iidimble to aclioola. (2) Historical and other dusigoa for ' 
Iritzes, &r. 



COLLINS, WILLIAM, & CO.. Limited, Glasgow. (feCioMBl.) 



HAJOIER, GEORGE M., & CO., 370 Strand. (&;e Clan 48.) 
MYERS. A. N., & CO., 15 Bernera Street, Oxford Street, W. 



Class LIII. 

Teohnioal and AppreDtioeeMp Schoola.— (o) Apparatus and Examples uf 

Primary and Secondary Schoola for teaching HandlcrallB; ('■) Modalq 

Plane, and Designs for the Pitting up of Workshop and InduBtrial BcIlODlai 

_ (c> HesultB of Industrial Work done in aueh Schools. 

■ (Sfi: Ccidful Imlitulivii of Iht Cihj an.l Guil.U uj L™4un:i 




BaycU Albert Hall. 23 



Class LIV. 

(Boyal Albert HaU,) 

Miools for the Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb.— (a) Apparatus and Ex- 
amples for Teaching; (6) Specimens of School Work. 

mTEBB, A. N., & CO., 15 Bemers Stroet, Oxford Street, W. fiSee Clou 48.) 

BOTH, DB. M., 48 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. (See CIom 39.) 

Class LV. 

r iBoyal Albert HaU,) 

Ufteoratiire, Statistics and Diagrams relating to Group 6 and to the Effects of 

«« Cramming" and Overwork on the Toung, Ac. 

FOHBING, DB. H., President of the L Criminal Iiaws of Hamburg.--^ 
mnKtuse ooiicerning the laws, plans, regulatioos and conditions of public and private schools for 
mdiM offenders, and begging, wandering and destitute children of Hamburg, France, Belgium ^ 
[BoUand, Italy aiid Switzerland. {See Library,) 

ICrUiEB, S. A., Orange House, College Park, Ijewisham, S.K— <1) Some 
ftooghts on Education. (2) Hints on Method, in Detail. {See Library,) 

PICK, FBOFESSOB ADOIiFO, Giardino d'infansda Bialto, Venice. — Fire 
iNbmies of Works on Education. {See Library.) 

Class LVI. 

{Boyal Albert HaU.) 

Colleotive Displays of School Work and Appliances. School Museums. 

X488. 80CIET7 FOB FBOMOTING CHBISTIAir KNOWIiEDGK — The 
fuleC; exhibits publications intended to familiarise the people with the laws- of health. They 
(1) Popular Manuals, published at 1«. each, prepared by the late Professor Parkes^ 
de Ghaumont, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Professor Noel Haitley, and Dr. Bemays.- 
ffft^n m^la ou Thrift and Domestic Economy, by the Bev. W. Lewery Blackley and Dr. B. W.' 

(8) Diagrams to illustrate Elementary Physiology. 
The following is a list of the Manuals exhibited : — Manuals of Health* A Set of Manuala! 
br Household Use. Fcap. 8yo., limp cloth, 1«. each. '* On Personal Care of Health ; " by the 
Mb £. A. Parkes, M.D. "Food;" by Albert J. Bemays, Ph.D., F.C.S. "Water, Air, and 
[Miiiifectaiits;"-by_W.Jloel^ Hartley, Es^ King's College. ^Health and Occupation;^ by 

iacsh. ^' 

Ikshardson, M.D., F.S.S. "Thrift and Independence, a Word for Working Men;" by the 

to?. W. Iiewery Blackley, M. A 

* Z489. BEXiIQIOUS TBACT SOCIET7, 66 Paternoster Bow, KC— Books and 
Kettues for Schools; and Educational Books. 

Class LVIL 

{Boyal Albert HaU.) 

Ma.ohlnery and Appliances relating to Group 6. 

1492. WATEBXiOW & SOIL'S, Iiimited, 25-27 Great Winchester Stre^— 
1) Stylographic Pens. (2) Pencils. (8) Anderson's Patent Copying Apparatus and rarioua 
^ther Copying Processes. (4) Waterlow's Patent Autographic Press. 

THE KDISON EIiECTBIC FEK & WBITINQ AGENCT, 52 & 58 Great 
Pdwer Street, E.C. See Machinery in Motiony Western GaUery.) 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTION OF THE CITY 
AND GUILDS OF LONDON. 

DIVISION ll.-EDUCATION. 

OHOXJP VI.— EDUCATIONAL WOBKS AND APPLIANCEa 

Class XLVII. 
Cr^oheB and Intent BchoolB. — (n) Apparittua and Fittings for Creches 
Infant Schoola ; ('.) Games, Toys and Kindergarten Amusaments ; (c) 
and Appliances for Teaching; (d) Examples orSchoo] Work. 

1500. THE BRITISH AMD FOREiaN SCHOOL BOOIETyS i 
GABTBH' EXHIBITION.— The ■■ Kinde^iBiteii," or " Childien'a Garden/' is the mi 
given by Fniliel* tu kh iuHtitation, where, in fresh pure air, aioid pleasant and beantii 
iibjeets, and under the care of an eduoated and iorine woman, the child-caturB may be graS 
ally and harmoniously developed in ita tlireefold relation to nature, roan, and God, as a p 
paration for the education and diecipline of the Bchool. What a happy, weU-oidered hm 
vitb all its qulrkenin^ and deTeloping inflaencee ia for tlie little ones of a reined ■ 
wealtby family, thin the Kindergarten aima to he for those lei<B fortunately circimiBtaDae 
Coming between tho nursery (or ihe crccbe) and the school, and providing {nterest, oacn^ 
tioD, and cnltivation for the children from thiee or four 10 bix or teven, its object ia 
teonre that iueatimable blesaing, a happy chUdhood. Its eBsetitial features, as ahoWn 
hinted at in this Exhibition, are bright and cheerful rooms, varied and suitable occupa ' 
a trained teacher, and a right view of the individuality and poesibiliti^ of child-nature. 

The outline of a room in which illubtrated lessons and gnmta will be given aocording 
the following piOKramme, may sulEce U> indicate the proportions which are most economical al^ 
convenient, and the furniture which is necessary. Several ground plans are exhibited on the 01 
side oC the screen, showing how the rooma may be grouped to make the most of site, aapeol^ i 
There should. If possible, be a room for each class, a central hall for the games, a g ~* 
nith flower beds round the wall, and an open luifed or gravelled space for outdoor ooouj 
tions aod exercise. Each room sliould have as a minimum 100 cnbio feet for eaoh child. T 
light should fall from the left side or above- The walls should be so colooied as not 
OT weary the eyes. There should be a few pictures representing truthfully familiar 
qbjects, and scenes. Plants and flowers should be need for decoration. To econom _,._ 
the class room exhibited is also used for the giimes— the furniture beiog set aside and t 
piano, which should be in the hall, brought in. 



Pbogbauuis o. 

e U.— Stioklayiag . . Miss Pattiaon. 

21.— Gift IV Miss Priiibam. 

28, — Paper-cutting . . Miss Nuth. 
(easy course) 



Lessokb a: 
Aug. 






Julv 5.— Drawing . . . . Mmo. Michaclia „ 13. 
,. 12.— ModeUing .... „ 20, 

(blind children) „ 27. 

, 19. — Modflling . . Mrs. Green. 

„ 26.— Pricking ,. .. Mi:.s Wclia. „ 11. 

Aug. 2.— Sewing . . . . Miss Bollon. ,. 18. 

Deaqhah. — The diagram on the west wall will give a 
Bjsteni, ehowing the Taw muttrials used for the ocoupatio 
therefore within reach of ever; child. They consist me 



-Paper folding 
,— Tablet-laying 
,— Gift IV. .. 
.—Gift VI. . . 
—Painting . . 
—Paper folding 

bird's-eye vievc of the Kindergart 
ae. These are simple and cheap, 
iuly of Wool, Wood, Paper, Clay, 



Miss Iteid. 
Miss PattlBon 
Miss Fiaiiks. 
Miss Bolton. 
Mr. Uoofc. 
Miss Franks. 
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.WDrVFrubelwui pupil and dlBdpleufPntiilaQi, anil a Mudent at It 
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JnJvcndtleB of Gottlngen atid Buri 
anlcs, and England; jta prlDcil^ 



Centred InstUutum of City and Ouilda of London, 25 

find. A t?ro-fold airangement of the materials is attempted, viz. (1) in concentric bands, ac- 
earding to the average age of the children for ivhom the occupations are suitable ; and (2) 
from we left to the right of the diagram, indicating the order in which the occupations 
•honld come— then dealing solids firsC planes next, mies third, points fourth, and shapeless 
material last Underneath the occupations is specified what is intended to be taught Be- 
tides the training of eye, hand (especially migers), and mind, which is sought in the 
occupations, the Kindergarten aims at the cultivation of other parts of the child nature, by 
tteans which are mentioned in the lower part of the diafnram. These, like the occupations, have 
their explanation and justification in the central principle which is thus stated. 

The Kindergarten reoogniees eaeh diild <m an individual with a threefold reVaiiomhip to Ood^ 
man, and nature, to he dealt tnth according to its ovm individuality^ laying hold eepedally of 
iU reoerenefij ajfeeUon^ eurioaity, imitativeneee, emulation, love of activity, detire for useful and 
kmaikile remtts, in order to eultiwUe mental and moral qualitiee a$ well cu to develop the limbs 
emaorgane of pereeption tkrouah communication and production. 

On the outer rim of the diagram are the named of the qualities which it is the direct object 
cf the Kindergarten training to develop. 

The occupations may, with advantage, be carried on through and even beyond the school- 
life, though only shown as applicable to Uie Kindergarten proper (4 to 6) and the Transition 
dsM (tt to 7). They are play at first and become work afterwards — ^hand-work and then head- 
iratk. Beginning with the concrete, the child mi^es his own discoveries by handling, counting, 
neasoring, and transferring the material, invents his own designs, and thus gradually 
nsehes a number of abstract ideas. He becomes fieimiliar with things before he learns their 
umes, thus making book learning easy and interesting when he comes to it and laying the ^ 
nondation of general intelligence. 

In looking at the diagram it should be borne in mind that the principle is canable of almost 
indefinite application. The materials exhibited have been carefuUy chosen and arranged, in 
tbe belief that by their progressive use the development of the child may be most easily 
•ad surely accomplished. But mere occupation or desultory amusement with a set of toys or 
objects, however complete and well adapted, is not ^ondergarten training. And, on the other 
bud, true teachers may invent new methods and apply the principle in new and original ways. 

Exhibits. — The exhibits round the room (contributed by various teachers, and some the work 
of individual children, while others are the combined result of class-work) are arranged to 
•how: — 

L The progressive nature of the exercises prescribed, e.g. the Sewing. on Card, the Map- 
^laiiing^ and the Drawing, in each of which series the gradations are clearly exhibited 

n. The wa;;^ in which the various occupations mav be mtfde to*prepAre for and load on 
ft some of the items of school-work, such as Knowledge of tbe Alphabet, the Elementary 
operations of Arithmetic, Elementary Geometry, Natural History, Hidtory aod Geography, 
yiawing, Design and Needlework. And 

UL The way in which even children may produce, at a nominal cos.t and as the result of 
feasant use of spare time, objects of symmetry and beauty for the decoration of their homes or 
lor presents to their friends, — thus encouragiug industry, quickening the love of what is beau- 
tifiu, improving the taste, promoting friendly expressions of interest and regard, and putting 
the cultivation of generous impulses within reach of all. 

The Exhibition is organised by the British and Foreign School Society (with the help of 
I'ntilein Heerwart and others) in tlie hope that parents uf all classes will be led to a new and 
more thorough idea of what education implies, and how it may be followed out in the house 
(or the Kindergarten) and the school; and that teachers of Public Elementary Schools will 
gain help in availing themselves of the new provisions * of the Code of the Education De- 
paitment, so to prepare the little ones for school life, that the elements of a sound education 
loay be obtained without any risk of over-pressure. (Room No. 12.) 

The British and Foreign School Society has confined its exhibit to this one branch, to give 
tt complete an illustratiun of the Kindergarten svstem as possible. The work of the Society, 
bovever, embraces the interests of nil classes of Public Elementary Schools, and includes the 
i ludntenance of six Training Colleges, accommodating 515 resident studeu''<s — 190 male, and 325 
^ teJew Its distinctive featrures are UndenominatioruU Beltgious Inetructto.i and Ifepresentative 
Management, and these it has practically illustrated since its cdtablishment in 1 808. {Boom No. 1 2.) 

BAGGED BCHOOIi XTNION, Exeter Hall, W.C. (JOHN KIBE, Sec.) 

(See Class 56, lUxm No. 13.) 

'. * New. Code, Art. 106, ii. H. ** In order that this grant may be made, the scholars most be taught suitably to their 
J|e.** Art. iu6 b. ** A merit grant if the Inspector reports the school or class to be fUrf good, or excellent, allowing, 
v^tiM qpecial circumstances of the case, and tiavuig regard to the provision made for (l) suitable instruct ion in the 
ywwiB U gy rattJecte,- (2) simple lessons on ol^ects and on the phenomeiuk ot uaXmi^ voAol ovisis&iQiiiXxS&^vb.^ V^ «^ 
I^BpristSLaiid varied it>eBa/MUOiis.'' . 
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Class XLVni. 

Primary Schoola — (a) Apparatuo and Pittinga ; (h) Models and Appliajujee for' 
toachiue ; Text-books, Diagrams and Examples ; (c) Bpecimena of Work is 

Elementary Bcliools. 

1501. TH£ NA.TIONAI1 aOCLEnrZ.—The National Soriety waa fonaded id ISII 
fi>r " Uie Promution of the ICducatiim of the Poor id Ihc pKncipJes of tlie Establiahtid Churoh."' 
No part of tlie Cliuri'h'ii work is niore impiiii&iiC lliun that of impartint: to the chitdreo of her 
pMrer nKmberH a Oliriittiiui education, i<iid uouo haa Ik^h tnore viiforouslf carried out linee thg: 
besiDaing of the priMenl centtirjr. Thi-re we ot the prfseut time 11,708 Ciinreh aehocli, 
affording aoooroinodution for 2,413,676 children. In tlicBC acbnoU there ore in attendance each ' 
day on an average l,5(i2,507 childnm, ur one half tlie whole uumbeF attending elementary' 
whoolg throiigliout the country. 

Tlie Work of Semnlij YeaTf. — Tlieae figurefl, however, are f,ir from giving an adequate' 
imprewion of the effuris made bj the Church in tl.o work of education. Frum a careful 
iaveetigatiou of the retuma o( the Education Department anU of the National Society, it appeata 
that the ezpenititnre of the Church upon elementary education since the year 1811, vrhoa the- 
National Souiety was founded, baa been an follows ;— 
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Training Cdlegea. — The NationnI Society from the first hhw the neoeaaity for tmming' 
teacherB who should be well iuformed in their professional duties, and competent to give ta 
the childlen under their charge a sound religious and secular education. Great efforts have 
therefore been made in thie direction, and no less Ihau 3D training colleges have been eetabliahei 
at a oust to the Church ot more than £270,000. la these collegBB, which are capable of 
ftooommodttting 2,229 students, two-lhinis of the whole number of truined tenchera in the country 
have received their professional education. In addition to the original oost of establishment, 
the Church has expended £375,000 in maintaining these colleges, and au annual sum of £10,000 
is at present provided by the Church for this purpose. 

hiocftatt Impection. — The work of testing the religious instruction in Church schools, 
vrhich was discharged by the State down to the year 1670, is now carried on by the Church 
itselfl A targe body of oxporicnoifd inspectors, acting in each casu under instructiona iiom the 
Bishop of i& diuoeea, are engaged upon the work. The maintenance of these inspeoton 
involves the expenditure of not less than £15,000 a year on the part of tbu Diocesan Bonrds,. 
whose funds are in many cases largely supplemented by the National Society. 

Progretsof Church Schoole aince the pamng 0/ the Edacalton Act of 1870. — From the re- 
turns of the Bdnoulion Department it appears Uiat the Education Act of 1870 gave a great 
impetus to tho establiabment of church schools. The accommodation has increased trtaa 
1,365,080 to 2,413,676, and the average attendance from 844,334 lo 1,562,507, so that in the 
lart thirteen years more than 1.000,000 additional school places have been provided by the 
L ObuTcb, and the average attendance has been nearly doubled. In the some period the niuilbet 
jt certificated teaebers in Church schools has increased from 9631 to 19,201. 

School FiUingi, Boolii and Appamlus. — Jlore Lban tlilrty-seven years ago the Katioual 
niety, being impressed with the importance of providing the most approved school books 
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DmiBg the p«at five vean a large nninikei of new boobi to meet the reqnirementt both ol 
Hboola »ud truoing collagea have baen pnbluhed. These worki have bo«D entrusted to 
niteiB of reputation who have piaetioal eiperience as lovcheie aa well aa a Bpeoial knowledge 
«f the mbjecta on which the; bve to write. Some of theae books, e.g., Mias Yonge'fl Hialorif'al 
Beading Booke and the Noar National Beading Booki have met with a esle which is perhaps 
•nexiunpled io the mumI* of achool bookpubluUiiig. At the same time no efforts hare been 
qwed to prOTidtt AaAi am) other aohool uttinge of the tuoet approved patleme and with the 
latert liiirriiiiiiiila The tjocitrtf*! eihitut in room No. 46 of the Oestral Guilds 6ehools and 
ibt nalilflfi will beet ahow tlie numeiou* pnblioationa iasoed b; the Bociety foi use in 
•IWMriaiy aobooll and tndalnK oollegee. It U neoeMary, however, to call ipeci^ nttentlon t 
MHe €t the mote recent paUicAtions. The following books ■ 
' — ^— i and training oolleees: — " Uanuali c- "■- "-' "' 



Tot V 



I in auhooU the foUowioK boiiks have been issued ;— English. Hist 'ry Beading Bnoks, 



. aanafaited hj MiM Yooge, Chapteis ia Popular Natur__ 

Lnbbook, Md Beading Books od SooIbI and Folitioal £o-momy. and on Botany. In the Natioatd ; 
todetf't new seriea of wall maps, an attempt has been made to embody all the tequisilrs 
MMsaary fbr a thmmigfaly practiotil aet of achaouooot mapt. They have been carefully prepared 
bgr an eiperienoed teaeher of geography, and they combine decided legibility of type with 
Ipeoial clwTTioee in imiesenting the great phyaioal and political featnrea of each country. They 
•n tbn« well Nited for class teaching. They contain mformation of the latest date and bom 
the moat trattwortliy aonroes. They ahow the ohief placea of histortoal interest, espeoially 
■Dsh aa are likely to occur in Kading books. They are mit overcrowded with names. They. 
are executed in Uie best style of the art of drawing and engraving. The prira at which 
they are published is such as to bring tbem witliin tbe reach of all schools. The Bodety 
hM also prepared a series of Religions Knowledge Manoals, adapted for religions instruotiim 
la day and Sunday schools. W&lst the society seek* to publish the best books in every 
department of school and ooUege work, it collects the books ol other pnbliahers and supplies 
tbem to schools. 

Valmiaiy SiAooIa.— Whilst the Chareh has done so mnoh for elementary education, the 
ether religions bodies have not been idle. At the present time there is ovoommodaLion in 
Bouan Oatholio soliools for 272,760 ebildren, in Wesleyan schools for !e00,S64 children, and in 
Britlth nadenominalional Hud other schools for 3863^9. This makes a total of 860,16.? school 
flaoet prafidiMl by other religious bodies than the Church, and added to the number of placea 
[nnlded In Ohuroh echools civea a grand total or 3,273.639 school placea in volontary aohool^ 
■ iwra than two-thirds of the whole school orovlsion of the coantrv. 
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X502. CHTJBCH OF ENGIiAlTD SUNDAT SCHOOIi IKtrriTUTJiS, 86^^ 
Jeants' Inn, Fleet Street, liondon (JOHN FAIiMEB, Secretary).— The Exhibits of 
tbi« society are divided into two sections, representing— (1) A Model of a Sonday School 
building, with improved seating arrangements. (2) Sunday School Text Books and Apparatus. 

Sectiom I. — Models. 

Under this heading the Exhibits consists of— (1) Model of a School. — Shows a room arranged 
for class and oolleotive teaching, with improved seating arrangements. (2) Sunday School Glass. 
— Shows the seats arranged for simultaneous teaching, mission or children's services. The model 
is composed of five dual forms, which would rccod modate a class of ten pupila The seats aie 
hinged, can be quickly moved into one length, and utilized for other purposes. Backs can be 
supplied to the seats at a small cost. (8) The Teacher's Chair. — The special advantage of this 
chair is that it will put an end to one of the principal causes of confusion prevalent in many 
Sunday Schoola The seat forms a well, which is capable of holding all the books, &c, required . 
by the teacher for the use of his class. Each chair is furnished with a spring lock. 

Section II. — Text Books and ArpABATus. 

The following is a complete list of books and apparatus required for placing a Sunday 
School in a state of efficiency. The subjects can also be graduated so as to be taught at tlie 
same time in each division of an ordinary Sunday School : — (1) Lesson notes for Teachers, 
graduated for infant, medium, and senior classes. The courses of lessons include the follow- 
ing :— The Old Testament, The Gospels, The Acts and The Epistles, Church Teaching, Church 
History, and Lessons for Infants. (2) Magazines for Teachers and Scholars, hymn books, 
manuals, services of song, school liturgies and services, catechisms, coloured pictures and cards. 
(8) Admission and Boll Books, class conduct registers, together with the usual certificates, 
cards, reports, &c., which form part of the essentials of a properly conducted Sunday SchodL 
{Boom No. 13.) 

xSojJ^OMMITTEE OF THE MANCHESTER ABT MUSEUM, MAIT- 
CSEBrTEEL — In all large English towns there are districts chiefiy inhabited by the poorer 
classes of workpeople, who know very little of the beauty of nature, of art of any kind, of 
noble human action, passion, or thought. They never, or very rarely, see anything which is 
beautifuL In childhood they know nothing of birds and fiowers, of trees and grass, and 
fema The revelations of the beauty and wonderfulness of the world, and of the great* 
powers possessed by human beings, which art conveys to the more fortunate classes, hardly 
reach thsm at ail. The evil caused by this kind of ignorance would be very great even if it 
were limited to the direct results of the deprivation of the kinds of knowledge which have 
most power to create wholesome feeling and thought But the evil is not thus limited. The 
inhabitants of the districts in question not only do not see or know of those things which ara 
best fitted to create wholesome thought and feeling, but have constantly before their eyes 
countless examples of many kinds of human degradation, of vice, crime, and hopeless miseiyy 
and of all that is foul and base in human thought and work. As the same relation between 
what is familiarly known and what is habitually felt and thought which exists for hunum 
beings elsewhere, exists for the people in the lowest parts of towns, and they have not the 
degree of independence of their immediate surroundings which education and travel give 
the well-to-do classes, it is obvious that if the level oi their life is to be raised, they must 
be provided with the kinds of knowledge which are most productive of htal^y feeling 
and thought. 

As the subject of technical education is now receiving much attention, it may be well 
to point out in this connection that persons whose childhood has been passed in plaices 
where beauty is almost unknown, necessarily lack qualities which must be common if 
English commerce is to be prosperous — the qualities needed by good designers. These 
qualities are a keen sense of beauty of colour and form, and knowledge of the best ways of 
applying this beauty to purposes of decoration. Schools of Art and Museums can give 
knowledge of the beist ways of applying beauty to decoration, but keen sense of beauty can, 
as a rule, be gained only in chUdUood, and can be gained then only by habitually seeing 
beautiful thiugii. 

The Committee of the Manchester Art Museum believe that by means of a small Art 
gallery in every crowded town district, and of small collections of works of art lent to the 
^ementary day schools and Sunday schools in the district, much knowledge of the kinds most 
productive of healthy feeling and thought may be given. The collection <^ pictures which they 
exhibit partly illustrates the system which they have adopted in Manchester, where the Cor- 
poration have given them the management for two years of two rooms in the Queen's Paik 
AH Oalleij. This gallery will be opei^d by Mr. Mundella on July 5th. The eollection 
0Mhibited eoDtainB examples of some of the classes of pictures which the committee lend 
A» §cho(dt. Each school can have its coUection iepW«^ \>1 van^^vt ttsiiia time to time. 
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The school oolleotiona include enKiaviDgs, photographs, and chromolii)iographB of such 
^ratty plaoea as town children see on the rare occasions when they are taken out of town- 
country laoiec, woods, fields, farm yards, shipping and coast scenery — buildings and placet 
and events which they read of in the Bible, and in their geographical and historical lesson 
books. The collections also include good coloured pictures of common wild and garden 
flowers, ferns, grasses, forest trees, common birds, moths, and butterflies. Pictures of fine 
Mtioii and passion, and any others which are likely to excite wholesome feeling or thought 
are also included. It is hoped that children who are led to look with attention at the 
piotiirea will, when they see auy of the things represented, look at them with more interest, and 
tbal, haying seen the things, they will then gain more pleasure from the pictures. It may. 
fae hoped also that familiarity with the pictures of flowers will tend to encourage the practice 
cf growing plants at home. Ttie Committee intend that the school collectionB shall eventually 
contain examples of casts of sculpture, pottery, textile f&brics, and other products of industrial 
artfr-^the pottery to consist chiefly of cups, jugs, and other things used in every house — but 
al present the collections consist only of pictures. Each picture lent is provided with a label 
eontainin*; a few words of explanation of the subject, ana, when the picture is of low price, 
a statement of the price. Keference is made to books containing information about the 
subject when this can be done. The central Art (vallery contains a collection of all the 
appliances used in etching, wood engraving, chromolithography, and other art reproducing 
jnooesses, and explanations of these processes. In the labols attached to the pictures lent to 
schools, the school children are referred to the collections and explanations in the central 
Gallery. 

The Gallery contains, in addition to collections of products of most of the industrial 
arts, pictures of religious subjects, scenes fiom history, real or imaginary, portraits of weU- 
known persons, scenes of social life, scenes of child life, pictures of well-known places, of 
beautifiil scenery — amongst others, of scenery in the neighbourhood of Manchester; of trees^ 
jdants, and flowers, especially of those of the district round Manchester ; of animals, &c., &c. 
Dome of the pictures haj^e been chosen as good examples of the kinds of art which many work- 
people could afford to buy. In all such cases the price is stated on a label. The gallery also 
ccntains a model small house, which has been furnished by Mr. W. Morris and Mr. W. A. S. 
Benson, and which, the Committee believe, will teach more convincingly than any lectures ot 
books could do, that beautiful things can easily be obtained by thousands of perbons whose 
houses at present contain nothing which they can admire. The Committee are convinced 
that the plan which they have adopted of connecting the small school collections with the 
laiger collections in the Art Gallery will add greatly to the usefulness both of the gallery 
and of the school colleciions. (Corridor, Second Floor,) 

2504. THE BUNDAT BCHOOIi TTNIOTST^ 66 Old Bailey, liondon. — This 
iastitntion was established 81 years ago, its objects being — flrst, to stimulate and encourage 
Sonday-schuol teachers, at home and abroad, to greater exertions in the promotion of religious 
edociition; secondly, by mutual communication to improve the methods; of instruction 
thinlly^- to ascertain thote situations where Sunday-sch<»old are most needed, and promote 
their establishment; fourthly, to supply the books und stationery suited for Sunday-schools 
St reduced prices. Not only does the Sunday School Union stimulate and encourage Sunday- 
school teachers Ht home and abroad to greater exertions in the promotion of religious education, 
I'Ut it seeks by mutusl communicaiion and by the Press to improve Sie methods of 
iiutmction. Having this end in view, the Sunday School Union has instituted examinations 
of teachers in scripture history and doctrine, the evidences, and the principles and art of 
teaching. It has also established normal and training classes. {Room No, 13.) 

BAGGED SCHOOIi TXmON, Exeter HalU W.C. (JOHN KTB.K, Secretary). 
{See Claw 56.) 

Classes L. & LIII. 

Randioraft Teaohing in Schools for Boys.— (a) Apparatus and Fittings for 
Blementary Trade Teaching in Schools ; (&) Specimens of School Work. 

3!echnioal and Apprenticeship Schocds — (a) Apparatus and Examples used in 
Primary and Secondary Schools for teaching Handicrafts; (b) Models, 
Plans, and Designs for the Fitting up of Workshop and Industrial 
Schools ; (c) Besults of Industrial Work done in such Schools. 

130^ COACHMAKERS' COMFANT OF THE CIT7 OF IiONDON.—School 

j^epartment. — Elxliibirs to illustrate the progress of Technical Education in the Carriage 
'^nide. Results of Pbizeh offered by the Coachmaker^ Company of the City of LATidQ\si^Cc».\sok 
^^% to 1884, for Dnwinga of Carriagea, and Freehand DiaviVng^) wi^ IL^wk^v ^^^a^^S^ ^ '^m* 
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Bt HsHt'it Drawing and Teehnical C1b«s, held in George Sbett. GroatcDur Square. St^eetioiii 
of fite full-dzed DravingK, b nomber of Carriage Working DrawiogB to inoU BCale, ■ •eriea of 
FiM-hand DrawineB, a series of pfiblenu in Geometr; worked oat, and various teehniol qnestioni 
wtth answen. all by working-men and yontbi in the Coarh trade in London and other towni 
And nticB of England. Tlie art of drewing is taught and technical inatroction ia giren in 
Olaaees in two pinc^ in Loudon : also in MaiicheBler. NencaAtle-on-Tyne, Worcetfter, L«smin| ' 

beddes private atndiei in Warrington, Hull, and other plaoES. The ctaascB are beld in 

evening, two or tlirce davB ft week during the wiottr monllia, and the inittractim ore qn^iSed 
anrl superior mechanica in the Coach Trade, and fur Freeliand and Grcometry quulised and 
eertifieatcd inaatera from South KenBingloo. Examinations are also held every year by the City 
and Guilila of London Instilnle, in technical qneetione, in May. The nnmber of studenlB i* 
yearly increaBing. and it w believed that several hundred youths and men were last ninto' undtit 
instruction. The specimene shown are very limited in number on account of the great space 
occupied by them. (CurWifor 2nd floor.) 

1506. INSTITUTE OP BBITI8H CAILRIAGE MAMUFACTUKEBa— 

Methodt and rrjralU of Technical Eduaatioii lU applied to llie art of lh£ Carriage Mauufaetunr. — 
For a long series of years the carriages made in London have hod a world wide celebrity, and 
buyen finm all parti of the world have come to London when requiring the finest speoimen* " 

the art There were several retuone for this : the British nobility and gentry bsid iuLtrited a 

onltiVAled a taute for good carriages and good liorses — tlie; took a pUasnre in the praotioe of 
driving one, two. and four horaes, encouraged excellence in the aoimaJs and tlie vehicles, the Met' 
vants, the harness, tlie liveries, the roada — even tlie roudaide inn*. Besides this. King Ghailea IL 
granted a charter incniporaling Ihe Guild of Coaohmakars of Lbe City of London, whose dut« 
it was to watcli over tbe trade, to foster and develop it, to punish frand and bad work witB 
severity, to train apprentices, and in its political ispacity to assist in ohooeing suitable toen at 
I>OTd Mayors and Hlierifls, wliu should as heads of the great Corporation, keep the Mjuters. 
Wardens, Liverymen and Freemen, to Iheir duties. As long as the members of the Guilds wera 
restrioled to men following the trades that gave the name and ruutni d'etre to the company, aJl 
went well! a time cmne «hi-n other men having but a slight connection with the trade, or m 
couneclion whatever, were admitted to the Guilds na Liverymen, and these, by introdncing ii 
their turn similar uninlerestM men, at last virtually aupplautM the trade members. 

At tbe beginning of this century tlie London Coacbmftkers numbered among their bndy ft 
group of men u Inventon, meubanicians, and patentees, who still further raised the eiiamig; 
reputation of Lnnrlon <'HrriagGs, — among them were Uatcbett, HjbsoD, ColJingridge, tiaorker, 
Couk, UopkinHon. and Elliott. 

Uatoliett and Hobson gave a style, proportion, and finish to their productions tl-at hod 
before been n ached ; they were artist workmen and producers in thu true B<-nse of the w 
Oollingridgn and Cjok were under tlie immL-diate patronage of King George IV,, who not ■__,^ 
personally and frequently consulted with them, as to improvements in coDstrtution, style, and 
colour, but induced the nobles of bis court to follow his example. Tliia led to fame and wealth 
for tbe makern, and a large and prufltable trade fur many otbers, who saw and oupied that which 
the king approved. 

Elliott, about this time, invented the system of euspending carriages on elliptic springs witb- 
ont a perch — reducing tho weight and coot, and crratini; a tuvolulion and improveuient i( 
carriage construction that is adopted in all ports of Che world where carriages aro buiJt. 

About the SHmu time Cullingriilge invented and patented tbe improved axles (to carry oil) 
that bear hid name, and bia system of axle construction is now universal. 

Besides them were other men, not so mncb juveutom or mechanicians, as men of enterprJM^ 
energy, and business capacity, who attracted Irade to the metropolia. 

The introdnotiou of railways reduced the demand for carriages drawn by, horses, and oar. _ 
builders hod entirely to remodel their carriagea and construction to meet altered conditimuoF 
locomotion. 

The more recent introduction of tramways Is again altering these conditions in two ways t 
first, by rendering the liglit wheels with narrow tyiea uuaafe tnr use in towns having tramwayst 
by reason of tbeir falling into the grnoves and being wrenched to pieces; and, aeoondly, by 
enabling many business people to travel tn and tiom their homes at less cost than in their own 
•eparate or pnvale carriages. 

Technical education has been enconroged by a few London and provinciril houses, with a 
view to render the style and ennstmctiou more perfect, and to give a tbeorttical as well as practioal 
knowledge to the young men now in liaiiiing for employera, nianiigers, and workmen. Eiottlenl 
cHJiiage drawings had for many yeais then executt^ by empt<iyeis and trained draftcmen. bat 
^lie first steps towards ibeurelical training were taken by a joint committee of employ. ra al ' 
fforknien in 18S1, who brought together a collection of wurking drawings, deoigos, mudela. at 
"b/eau of inteFTvl as an Operative Coaeb make ri' Industrial ExhibitbD, beld by the pumiseion 1 
' Cnaebrnaker's Goiapany in llieir civic hall. 
A wan ojmnmi (oa Ji'ebruaiy iBt, 1SU5) \rj Vbe YaVe ^ai\ at '^W^Knane mvI tha lataD 
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Deao of Si Paol't, supported by tbe late Lord TorringtoD. Sir Hennr Cole, Sir S. Tyler, 
r Bontley, ThomaB Winkworth* Gapiaiu Fowke, B.E., W. Glode, G. T. Wilson. 
In ^e yean 186&-7 four praotioal carnage builders joined the Company, and soon begafi to 
make their voices heard in favour of rendering the Company a useful institution, and rousing it 
jBroni its torpw.. In the year 1867 a few email prizes weru offered for drawings, and year by year, 
or as oocasion offert-d, th^ amounts were augmented. 

In the year 1874 the new master offered a prize of £20 for an essay or treatise on ** Coaoh- 
Body-JCaldng." His successor the next year ofiered a tdmilar prize on ^ Carriage Making," and 
fa suooeeding yean prizes were offered for essays on ooach painting, coach trimming, the 
maoufaoture of carriage axles, springs, ironwork, and wheelwright's work. 

. In the year 1876 two members of the Company invited a number of employers and workmen 
to meet them with a view to found a class for teaching freehand, and carriage drawing to any one 
trilling to learn. A teacher of freehand drawing wss engnged ; a small tx^ginning was made, 
the two founders attending regularly with the students, and working side by side with them for 
several months. 

The chairman of the committee of manaeem^nt of the St' MarVs class (as it had been 
Cilled from meeting in tiie parish Mom attached to St. Mark's Church) commenced the teaching 
of technology by deliverin? a lecture to the doss tm October Ist, 1877, ''On the Principlet to 
be Observed in Designing Carriages," and in which he foretold that a good future was be&re the 
class, and that from aujong the students and others would arise teacliers wlio would be able to 
give praotioal and theoretical teaching combined ; this is the system and result as carried on now 
after an existence of eight years, and passing from two to three hundred students through the 
class, some of whom have attained great proficiency, and materially advanced their social as welt 
IS pecimiary position. 

Similar classes Iiave been established in Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Worcester, all 
of which send specimens of the results of technical teaching. 

A great impulse was given to the technological teaching by the foresight and suggestions 
of GoL Donnelly, who in 1872 induced the Society of Arts to examine cano^tes in the theory 
and practice of the trades they followed. 

One feature of the work is to simplify the manufacture by the adoption of standard sizes for 
certain of the working mechanical portions that tend to an excessive complication and variety of 
pBctice, and lead to great delays and cost in repairs, and frequent inconvenience to employers 
m the excessive variety and multiplicity of patterns, creating waste, locking up capital, and 
oibancing coat without any corresponding advantage to either producer or purchaser. 

Practical papers have been written and rea<l before members of the Institute, foremen and 
woikmen — ^ Oil the Advantages of Adopting Standard Sizes for Parts of Carriages ; " ** On a 
Ouriage Builder's Tour in America;'' **0n Taxes on Carriages;'' "On Carriage Building in 
America ; " ** On Coach Laces and Trimmings ;" ^ On the Timbers used in Carriage Building ; " 
''On Art Applied to Carriage Building." Others are promised, **0n Carriages for Coun&es 
wiflieot Boadsf <<0n the Art of the Coachsmith;" and ^'On the Art of the Carriage Axle 
Makers." 

Steps are b^ng taken to ascertain the requirements of carriage purchasers in all parte of the 
world, as regards the width of road tracks, state of roods, climate and wante and habito, that 
bave to be specially studied and provided for, 

Statistics on various subjects connected with tha manufacture have been compiled, have 
klieady been made use of and will probably be turned to useful and profiteble account in the 
fotme. 

Hie foundation of a library of reference has been made, and the Institute already possesses, 
by the oourtcsy of the CommiKsioners of Patents, copies of every patent relating to carriages 
tttmg back several centuries. These are bound and indexed, and are available for inventors and 
patentee8.--(C^)m(2or 2nd Floor.) 

zw. ST. MABSrS TECSNTCAIi AND DRAWING CI<A88ES FOB COACH 
ABIShANS (THOMAS COWABD» Seeretary), 88 George Street, Grosvenor 
Square. (1) Drawings of Carriages. (2) Perspective Drawings of Carriages. (8) Problems 
in Gfeometry, Plane and Solid. ^(4) Freeband^Drawings. (5) Drawings of Parts of Carriages. 
{Corridor 2nd Floor.) 

Z508. McNAUGHT & SMITH (Technical Class), Worcester.— Scale Drawings of 
Gurif^;e8. (Corridor 2nd Floor.) 

' 1509. MANOHESTBB TECHNICAIi SCHOOIi (THE) (J. H. BEYNOLDS. 
fcerotary).^!) Diagrams, Drawings, and Molds illustrating instruction in building con- 
itniction. (2) Ai^atus illustrating instruction in geometry and botany. (Room No, 14.) 

xsxa OliDHAM SCHOOIi OP SCIENCE AND ABT (THE) (J. P. PHYTHIAN 
^. J. B09EBTSON).-^ Machine Ck>n8traction Sketehc*B, uVoiibW^kv^V^t,^iV\k^ V\\.^tv^vj\. 
inS-in. bqvuarea, drawo iu coloured chalks^ representing mttterisAa \iwd\xi c^cjii'&Xxxi^^csisL. ^\k»itt 
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examplea were wocked in the presence or the students, explunatioti of principles given, and a 
qniok insight into a unmber of mechciiiioal arraniiementa obtained. Tlie diagrams are also nied 
in the applied mecLanics and steam elosBes. The atudeats follow line for line in reduced 
proportion. Tho copies can bs subsequently worked out with matliematical inBtrumenls, and 
Bupplement the ordinary cksswork of meehanical drawing from freehand outliuea. "" ' ' 

preparation is b; slcetches from the niechuiiical journals, £□. (Room A'o, 11.) 

r BH< „ 

.... , , a and Art Deportment, 

u Ai<ls lo Instructiou in Machine ConBtrnction and Dmnina;, by Professor W, C. Unwin. 

Miidelt of CouvUngi or Shaflt.—(1) Mutfor Box Coupling; ahofls without bosses at end»[ 
mnkkey-weyi hulr-fnll tlzo. (S) Ilalf-kp coupling; shufte witJl bosses and neek half full BlM. 
(3) Flange Coupling, bolts sunk into Qanges, to obviate dauber of their seizing anything in 
revolving; a box-key is required to loosen the nuts; half-full size. (4) Pedestal with Cap, 
brass steps and wall plate. TLis model is cut by sectional planes to show how it would appear 
in sectional drawings; locking nutaon cap ImIIs; the wall-plate permits the adjustment of the 
podeslal laterally ; it is adjusled vertically by packing up with hard wood between the pedeatlJ 
and wall-plate; fuU-fliao. (The above model illuatrateH Diagram IV., No. 20.) (5) Vart of 
Bim, one arm, and nave of spur-whatl ; epioycloidal teeth ; half-full siza (G) Part of Kim, 
one arm and nave of bevil wheel, and tlie same parts of Ibe corresponding bevil pinion ; hall-full 
uze. (7) Part of Mortice Bpur-wheel. (Models 109-112 illustrate Dit^ram VII., No. 2U.) 
(8) Cast-iron Crank and part of Shall; the orunk pin fixed by shrinking on and riveting; 
crank shaft with boss having key-way and neck ; half-ful! size. .(9) Smlid Connecting Rod End: 
brasses adjusted by sliding wedge moved by screw ; half-full si^e. (10> Forked CJonneoting Rod 
find, with straps, gibs, and cotters; part of piston-rod, with its cross-head; slide bars and alida 
blooks; model hulf-full size. (The above model illustrates Diagram X., Na 20.) (11) 
Model of PUlon. (Illustrates Diagram XUi., Mo. 20.) (.12) Air Fuaip Valve, brass gratingo, 
brais guard and india-rubber valve ; hnl f-full size. (Illastrates Diagram XV., No. 20.). (IS) 
Gland Steam Cock; cut by planes of section to show internal uonatruction ; full size. (lUuBtratet 
DUgtam XVI., No. 2 c.) iSoom No. 14.) 

151Z. C3JLNN0N, JOHTT, IB, Wewland Street, PimHoo, aw.— (1) A brick flsial 
of Reriaidsanoe de^iign. (2) Working drawings '>f the B.ime. No. 1 Sheet of drawings represents 
the fall amount of detail which would be sent from the architect's oSce. It will be seen that 
to execute this in brickwork, is a task I'equiring some amount of thought as well as tiandloraft 
skill, and that in order to obtain a proper completion of work of this description it is absolntelr 
neoeusary that the workman and foreman should both be practical men, and also have a thoroagh 
knowledge of drawing; indHe<l it would be impossible to execute the work properly witliouta 
farther workshop drawing, as shown on No. 2 Sheet; it is here the practic.il man makes 
allowance in his iiiaterial for that amount uf wa«te which must occur in detail work, aud 
practice alone can auppl)^ this information. The plan of the hsse, Sheet No. 2, gives the b ' 

and true size of each biiok in the first three courses. It will be also observed the b 

throughout la the same as in a brick wall(theBizeBof brickaore ganged to the work), the vertioil 
joints being properly banded. The plan of consols, Slieel No. 2, shows the bond and true sh^M' 
of briolis as out in the firat instance, with sufl^cient material to allow the working of aectjon of 
consols, and sinking the foce as shown at " Half Plan, A A " and " True dEficrtption of Conijla," 
Bheet Ko. 1. In arranging the horizontal joints care must be taken not to injure tne appearance 
of the design, theretbro the thiokuess of each course must depend on Ibe section of the work, 
the object being b) suit the eye, and for this reason, where possible, tlie distancea measured 
on the section of the moulding between cRch horizontal juinl should be equal, otherwise the 
ooursts will appeur different in thickness. Figuroa 1, 2, H and 1 show the plan and bond of each 
onnrse as numbered, red lines in all cuses indicating joints. The section of each course can be 
obtained from No. 1 Sheet. If necessary, the Gnial am ha taken into three partH. in order to 
see that the plan of bond corresponds with the dniwings. (There are no joints at B and G ; 
liaee No. 1 Sheet.) The joints of ordinaiy gauged brickwork are made with putt; liine,whiali 
imewera very well when the bricks are tionded with, and well grouted in, the wall : but wheo 
' Jhe work (as in this case) depeuda on ila own joints, or if for carving, dry white lead, properl; 
mixtd with shellac dissolved in naphtha, will comhine the bricks as one solid block. Jointk 
made in this way cannot he broken without crushing the whole. This kind of brick, although 
aofl, and therefore cheap to work, hardens by the weather, and consequently is adapted for 
BxlerDal decoration. Work executed ou this system is much li^a costly tlian bad work- As ik 
rule, bod work is the result of a want of system, rather than haste. With theee drawinn 
no ludc^ need i>e cut wrong nor fitted twice, the time liiken lo bei them out in the workshop Ib 
--lall oompared to the inevitahlo waste oi time and material without them. It is to be hoped 
iime ia not {at dial^nt when all artisaug nill obtain that hind of instructii'n which «~" 
/e them to exeuate tbeii wrk on ftcieutific ];irinoip\e». (Jtoom No. V\^ 
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15x3. Ik FBANXS, 1 & 2 Hutohison Street, Ald^te» KC.--The importance of 
kuidiciaft work as a stimolas in the education of youth has long been reooenised. Already 
■my institations on the continent of Europe have accomplished the most Drilliant results. 
Kotably those in North and South Germany, Austria, Hungary, &c, and especially the Deaf 
■ uil Dumb Institute at Metz, at all of vhich instruction is given in the art of fret cutting by 
. knd. It is useful, ornamental and instructive, easy to work and most effeotive in its results, 
is proved by the articles exhibited. {Room No, 14.) 



25x4. THE 8HEFFIEI1D BCHOOIi BOABD C^SNTRAL SCHOOIiS.— EIe-' 
Mwfes of Technical Work at the Central Higher School of the Sheffield School Board, These 
Suiibits are intended to illustrate the Technical Instruction given in the Sheffield School 
.Baud's Central Higher Schools, referred to in the Report of the Royal Commission. Pupils are 
admitted to these schools only on pas&ing an entrance examination, and the majority of those 
WW under instruction are drawn from the upper classes of ordinary public elemental^ schools. ■ 
the course of study is framed with the view of preparing young people for useful careers, either 
in connection with the industrif^s of the district or in fklucational Work. All the pupils take 
iiB ordinaiy code subjects together with some of the specified subjects. Both boys and girls. 
tinooghout the school are taught French ; some of the upper classes take German, and a few' 
Liftln. The girls ahio take needlework and practical cookery. 

SeUnee Cimrae (Boys), — ^Practical, plane, and solid geometry ; machine construction and draw- 
ing; mathematics; mechanics; chemistry, theoretical and practical; magnetism and electricity. 
(uM) : Chemistry, theoret.cal and practical, ma^etism and electricity, animal physiology, hygiene. 

Art Coune. — ^Freehand, model, perspective, and geometry; drawing from the cast, model- 
liilg in clay. 

PmottcoZ Work in the Workshop, — ^The production of simple, but perfect geometrical forms 
in mm and wood, such as the cube, hexagonal prism, &»., to teach accuracy of work, and skill 
in the use of tools. The construction of models in wood suitable for use in schools as examples 
ig model drawing ; also of various kinds of wood joints, model doors, &e. The construction 
'of simple apparatus to illustrate by actual experiment the pnnciples of levers, of levers in 
eombuiation, pulleys, wheel and axle, the crane, strains on beams with different positions of 
ioftd. The mechanics of the roof, arch, bridge. 

In the above course an attempt has been made to solve the problem of providing the proper 
eonnection between the theoretical instruction of the class room and the practical instruction 
of the workshop. Hitherto the practical work has been carried on among the boys of the senior 
dssi only, and the tools and materials used have heen supplied by the manufacturers of Sheffield 
as gifts to the.school. The specimens of work exhibited consist (1) Of Wood and Iron Work 
made by boys whose ages range from 12 to 16 years ; and (2) Of Mechanical Drawings made , 
by the scholars of the Day School, or by those who have passed through the Day School, and 
lie now continuing their studies in the Board*s Evening Classes. There are also drawings' 
which have been made by young artizans attending the evening classes. 

The Workshop Exercises have been arranged so as to give the pupils a really useful training 
in careful and accurate workmanship. The chief aim is instruction and not recreation. 
Aifcer the pupils can fairly well make some of the more important wood joints, mortise and' 
tenon, dovetuling, &c,, they are encouraged to make useful articles of various descriptions. 
Some attempt has been made to teach the elements of roof construction. The iron work 
exercises afford a good training in the use of the hammer, chisel, and file. The blocks with 
square edges have been cut from rough irregular pieces of wrought iron, and the boys have 
endeavoured to make the faces si^uare and true by the aid of the steel square and straight edge 
The nnts have been filed and made hexagon by the aid of the gauge. The geometrical solids. 
(octahedra, &a) have been filed up Irom castings. Other exercises are intended to be 
idded firom time to time, such as simple wrought iron model gates, screens, &c., to illustrate the 
welding, bending, and riveting of iron. It is not intended to teach any special trade ; but 
the Munples of work serve to show what can be done by young boys after a few months* training,. 
■pending 8 or 4 hours per week at the bench. This work coupled with the mechanical drawings 
taught m the school has had a considerable influence on the tastes and aims of the pupils. 
They are nearly all anxious to learn some trade, and seldom offer themselves for clerkships. 

The Meehamoal Drawing Exercises^ usually worked by the pupils, are based upon the 
rrllabua for Machine Construction and Drawing issued by the Science and Art Department.. 
The time spent on this subject is 2f hours per week, about one half of which is devoted t6 
Mtoal drawing with instruments, &c., and the remainder to taking notes of lessons on the 
itrength and properties of materials, discussion as to the uses of various kinds of fastenings, 
the parte of macmues, mechanical motions, &c. This course is also supplemented by the instruci 
tioD aiiring out of the connection established in the school between woi^hop and class-room. 
The jointe, iron models, roofs, cranes, &c., made at the bench are illustrated and discussed in. 
the elaaB-zoom while the working skutohes are iMdng made, and sbme finished drawings of saoU 
woikriiop exercises aie included in the ezblbite. 'Ine TOotd\a^;^m% qcq^^j^^^'os^^ 
dmwinge with all the important detaili of their conaUncdoii takeii^ qaxX. wadi cc^w5^^ Vst. "^a^ 
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lielp of the workmeD who nay have to WDrb from auch draninga. Home elementary iDstrno 
tion liaa hIbo been given in graphic alatica for the determinBtlon of the BtrGsBta on ttnitfl, tii 
rods, &r. Some of the beet «ark exhibited from the evecung cIbbs in tbia echoal haa bee 
dona by etudents who were formed; pupils of the da; department, and who aie coniiDlliii 
their aludtes in the evening olsBBes. 

Mr. A. Newull is Principal of the School, and the work here exhibited has been carried ex 
under the direction of Mr. W. Ripper. AaHoc. InHtitute Mech. Eng., who is the scienoe maiti 
of Ihe day Bchool and the organiaing maater of the evetiiug clusaea and Technical Deparlmen 
(Homa No. 14.) 

1515. AT.T.ATf OLEErS INSTITUTIOM', Glasgow. -The aim of t!ie Allan Glen"! 
Inatitution is to supply a Bound general edurali'in in Engliah, Mathematics, Latin, French, C 
mar>. Drawing, and the elements of Phyeica and ChemiBCry, with a special additional coi . 
of instruction fur two yeara in purely technical subjects. Tlie latter coneiat of: — Mathenutia 
Theorotioni and Applied Mechanics, Steam and tlie S team-Engine, Practical Solid Geooietrj 
Machine ConBtraction and Drawing, Inorganic Chemistry. All the instrootion i- — "- ' 

Eractical as possible by meana of exerciees in the worki'hop and laboratory, b 
owever, is miide to teaoU a trade in the Institution. The object rather is to prepare b. 
to learn trades whose msBtery implies a considerubte amount of scientific knowledge. Pupil 
are not admitted to the laboratory and workshop till they reach the highest class 0/ t*" 
Becondary Department of the Instilntion and have begun the studies to whifh their atteotii 
is pfterwardB to be confined in the Tochiiical Department. The Drawings, ModeU and otiu 
Brticlea now exhibited are a portion of tboBe made by pupils during the last four jt " 

the mcdels have been made fk'ola working drawings. 

BpBoniEiis or School Wobk. 



) Models of Shaft Couplings, variaus. (6) Moi 
[ley. (8) Model of Wall Bracket. (8) Model 
Blveted Joints, varions. (10) Model ot Portioo of Wrought Iron Girder. (H) Model 
Comer of Cast Iron Tank (12) Model of Comer of Wrought Iron Tank. (13) Model 
Cast Iron Crank. (14) Model of Slide Valve. (16) Model of ConnecHng-rod End. (1 
Model of Knuckle Joint (17) Model of Joint in Carpentry. (18) Model of Camb Mi 
two. (19) Set of Pfttteras and Castings for Model of Oldham's Couplins- (20) Model 
India-rubber Flap Valve. (31) Sheet Iron Model of Water Wheel. (23) Three Snrft 
Plates, made without Standard. (23) Pattern of Frame for Double-purchaee Crab. 

B. Potferns and Ciutingt of Steam-Engine /or Behoal IFortoftop.— (24) Sole Plate, (f 
Pillow Block lor Crank Shaft. (36) Crank Discs. (27) Crank Shaft, 

C. Models for teaching DTawi-ng and Solid Geoinsfrs,— (38) VarioDs. 

D. Mechanical Dramingt and Deaigng. — (29) Isometric Projection from measurement of t 

Chemical Laboratory of the Institution. (30) Working Drawings of Steam Engine designed 
hj pupils for School Workshop, various. (31) Drawings from rough dimensioned Sketcheii 
■tnd from mtasurtment, various. (Room No. II.) 






1516. JAMES BIQO, 11 Queen Tictoris. Street, Iiondon, S.C. ^ 
FraelteaL, I'lane, and Solid GeamtlTy. — (1) Large Wooden Compaaaea, for black board 
crayon holder and improved joint (2) Universal Model Holder of metal. (8) M|, 
Board for class or lectur&-room toaabing. (4) The Binonical Cube, in a box, to 
experiment that (a + b)' = a' + 2 ab + b' (a + b) = a' + 3 a' b + 3 ab' + b'. 5U, 
Maohiae Conitmctton and Drawing. — (6) Combined Lap and Butt Joint. Tills jam! 
recently come into use in locomotive boiler construction. (8) Single Kivettd Lap Joint, Rii 
with oomn on snap beads, showing their diameter and pitch and the overlap of the plates. 
of wrought-iron. (7) Double Riveted Lap Jomt: less metal heing punched out in the line 
which the plate teais, and the shearing area of the rivets heing proportionately iiior(_ 
this is a stronger joint than the last one. (8) Twelve Forms of Bolts, in iron. (B) Ft 
Cast-iron Plat^ in one plane, connected by flanges and bolts, with chipping strips so pl«e__ 
that the joints can be caulked with cement from the inside. (10) Similar Model, showing 
arrangement of plates of a tank having outside flanges caulked with cement from the itu"~ 
(11) Junction of Cast'Iron Plates by means of holts and flanges, comer Junction of tL 
plates nith outside flanges. (12) Comer of a Caet-Iron Tank, as used for supplying loeomotil 

at stations, and consisting of six pieces, inside flanges and space for cement. Quarter usual ai 

(IS) Knuckle Joint. This model is of much value in giving the correct strength for bb.1 

arrangement so much used. (14) Proportions of Cotters. Model explaining the method 

iportion of cotters for uniting sbafts and resisting shearing strain. (16) Gib and Colters 

' oannecting strap-shaped parts. (16) Hydraulic Joint, as used in Sir W. G. Armstroni^] 

:nmulator pipes. (17) Wronght-iron Crank Shaft. (18) Half Lap Coupling, with bc«w 

'»od neeks. (19) Box Coupling, with parts of shafts and key. (SO) Flange Coupling, partlyil 
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bi fection, with tamed bolts and nuts. (21) Disengaging Coupling or Clutch and Portions 
cf Shall. (32) Wall Plate, with pedestal, partly in section and steps complete. (28) Wall 
Fkte and Bracket, for shafting. (24) Bracket Bearing, to receive a poilestul. (25) Hunger 
Pedestal, used for carrying shafting from ceiling joists. (26) Wall Box, fur supporting pedestals. 

8 Footstep Bearing, for supporting vertical shafts. (28) Stepped Speed Cone|, for 3 speeds. 
Ordinary Strap Pulley, having arms of elliptical section. (80) Model, in wood, of a 
mmglit-iron hook and swivel, suitable for a six-ton crane, full size. (81) Model, in hard- 
vood, of a wrought-iron hook, suitable for a two-ton crane ; to be attacned direct to a chain 
fan sixK. (82) Plate Link Chain, used for working heavy loads. (88) Ordinary Straight 
Hind Lever, for working machinery. (84) Ordinary Straight Treadle Lever. (85) Winch 
Hindle, or Cranked Lever. (86) Wrought-iron Crank, Crank Pin, and Shaft Journal. (87) 
OM>iKHi CJrank and Crank Pin. (88) Disc Crank and Pin. (89) Cast-iron Eccentric, in halves, 
vi& brass-flanged strap and connecting rod end. (40) Strap Connecting Rod End. (41) Box 
Cnmeetinfjc Bod End, dispensing with loose strap. (42) Coupling Rod Joint, arranged to 
ftihiiBh friction and wear. (48) Forked Connecting Bod End, Piston Rod and Cross Head, 
fith 8tr^>8, gib, and cotter. (44) Wrought-iron Slide Bars, with Cross Head, having wearing 
kaoL (4S) Piston, with junk ring and wedge spring ring ; and part of Piston Rod, with collar 
■1 keys. (46) Cylinder Cover, Gland and IStuMug Box, partly in section. (47) India-Rubber 
Uko Air Pomp Valve, brass grating and guard. (48) Lift or Puppet Valve. (48) Eugene 
Side Valve, with portion of valve rod. (50) Sectional l}-in. Gas Plug Tnp, in wood, flanged, 
ffl) Sectional IJ-in. Solid Bottom Tap, in wood and brass, with gland and bolts, flanges 
JnoBd. Suhjeet III. — Building Ckmstntction. — (52) Model of a King Post, suited to a span of 
M feet (68) Model of a Six-fnch Trussed Partition. (54) Model of a Trussed Timber Beam 
tr leveller. (66) Model, in hardwood, of a portion of a Box Girder for a traveller for thirty* 
in crane, lowing bridge rail, one-eighth full size. (56) Model, in wood, of parts of an iron 
Rof Principal, including cast iron shoe ; Main wrought-iron Tie Rod, with cotter and ragged 
faUing down bolts, also diagonal and vertical struts and ties. Subject VI. — Theoretical 
teAamies. — ^The following have been prepared from Models made under the direction of the 
Irte ProreBsor Robert Willis. M.A., F.R.S., at the request of the Science and Art Department. 
[(67) A Set cf Mechanical Powers, also adapted for the illustration of other principles of Statics. 
|B6) Lever. (69) Wheel and Axle. (60) Pulleys. (61) Inclined Plane, Graduated Plane, 
«ith variable sides. (62) Wedge. Wooden frame and two wedges. (68) Screw. (64) 
Bumllelogram of forces. (65) Model to illustrate the action of "skew bevils," for 
eommunicating motion between axes whose directions neither meet nor are paralleL (66) 
Bet of three Eccentric and Elliptic Toothed Wheels. (67) Mangle Wheel, reciprocating motion. 
(08) Bedprocating Motion, by a double rack and segmental teeth. (69) Two Spur 
Wheels, of wood, with teeth of the epicycloidal form and of large size, prepared with 
iorfaoes, showing the nature and direction of transmitted pressure during their sliding con- 
tact, and all the circumstances of their mutual action, the varying position of the points of 
Qontaot with reference to the line of centres and pitch circles, &c., &c. (70) Model of a Conical 
Toothed Wheel and Toothed Cone, to produce a rotation with varying velocity, upon Roemer's 
prmciple. (71) Worm Wheel and Worm, on Hindley's principle, having many teeth in con- 
tact (78) Eccentric Pin and Slit Bar, with dibcs, to produce rottiry or oscillatory motions, 
Ij sliding contact (78) Continuous Slow Motion, which may be used for counting the 
number of revolutions of a shaft, and consisting of a pin and plate, with semicircular teeth. 
pr4) Boiler Punch, showing how, by a properly constructed cam, the f>reatest power of 
the madunery may be applied in the act of punching. (75) Screw, returning into itself; 
ued for the tmiform and idtemate traverse of a rod, for such purposes as laying the thread on 
the bobbin in spinning. (76) The Quick Return Motion, derived from No. 72; as used in 
Whitworth's shaping machine and other tools, all the motion parts being shown. (77) Re- 
dpRXMtiiDg Motion, by a triple tooth rack; this was used about the year 1690. (78) Model, to 
ibnstrnte various conditions of wrapping contact or endless band motions. Bv this apparatus 
nay be explained the use of a weighted or spring-stretching pulley. (79) Intermittent 
Hdqco, by hoop and pin wheel, showing a method by which machinery may be locked or 
tied exeept at the instant of motion. (80) The Principle of Calculating Machines, illiis- 
tated by a working model, for addition and subtraction to three places of figures, as an 
enmple of ratchet works the method is that adopted for stamping proa:re8sive numbers on 
nQway tiokata or paying books. (81) Transmission of Axial Motion, by means of a face- 
piito irith cran grooves, contrived about 1841; name of inventor unknown. (82) Link* 
wric, comieoting two parallel axes with side rods, employed for connecting the wheels 
of looomotive engines. (88) Link-work, to show Boehm's motion, by which three straight 
ban md two face plates are employed to communicate equable rotation from one shaft to 
HMiher, pazallel thereto. (84) Rotary or Oscillatory Motions, with varying velocities, pro- 
duoed hj link-work in iron, with discs. (85) Motions, illustrating the action of the pedal of 
theliaip (aa an example of link- work), showing how flat, natural, or sharp note are obtained by 
the coDtiniioaa deplrMslon of the same pedal. (86) 0&oi\la\ioTi«, m^^i\^v'^<b^ V3 vcL«n«sv's;3ist&!scK 
ef ttndght linki eoBnectedwith a common crank. (87) Altetnivte lTl\Alm\\^feTv\.'^t^:\tsvi^\^tJ^^ 
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bj link-work fron a emgla exia of rotation. (88) Silent ulii^k, ehontng the nietl 
avoiding the noise and consequent wear of tlie olicka in ratciiet work, (w) Varisbl 
woik, Bbowinga miiie by which the pnth of a reoiprooutiiig piece iaa,j be ini^reaaed or dimii 
or entirely BU^Fpeiided, wittiout altering or slopping the prime mover. (BO) ComUnal 
Uouk'a joints in iron showing the etfoi't of diSerent inclinntiooa of the aies, and enp 
meniia for obacirving the relative velocities in caioh portion of the rotction. (91) A 
api>arataa to demonstrate und illualrute tJie construction, preesurea, and tenaiaua ( 
three le;>s or triangle, sliears and derrick, also to ehow tlie amuuut of pressure diatiilnil 
a given weight upon eftoli of the Ibree tega of a table. (82i Stlection from a complete 
meohanical nppsralus for baililing up Experimental Macljinerf npun the plan descrit 
the late Frofesoor Wiltis in his 'System of Apparatus for the use uf LecCarers and EzperiiE 
in Mechanicnl Philosophy,' published by Weale, and lai^ly illustrated by Profesaor R. S 
LL.D., F.It.S., in his 'Experimental MecbanicB,' published by Mnomillan & Co., 1671. 
apparatus is strong; and aotual machines of all deguriptionE, aa clocks, mangles, crone 
may be couBtructi^ of the parts, the latter being the combination exhibited. Sul^eet 
Applied Jlfeo/ionics.— (83) Sectiijnal wonden model diagram of a com-tfarashing machint 
beutt'ia, atrawahaker, riddle, &a, (84) Seotional wooden model diagntm uf n wini] 
machine for aeparating chafT, small aeeda, and email grain from large grain. (SB) Sa 
woiiden model diagram of a com mill, including every process from the gr.iiu being put in 
hopper to its being deposited in saeka as flue flo r, soooiids, or bran. (86) Sectional i 
mcKlel diagram of a pump. (87) Boctionnl woodts model diagram of gaa meter, size 1 ft. 4 
1 ft. (88) Seotionid wooden model diHCrara ol a door look anJ key, showing the mode in 
the various parts art) arranged. (99) Working model of the action of a piauoforta, sis» 1 fl 
bylftSin. £»))/«( XXI/.—SteuTU— 1100) Model of Bourdon'aateam gauge, (101) Sec 
Model of an exjire^a locomotive engine showing internal and external construclioa of boile 
tabes, amuko box, fuinace, funnel, dome una safely valves, steam and exhaust pasaega 
rods and handles, rize 4 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 9iti, (lOS) Sectional wooden model diagram of 
engine wliicb caji be placed before a cIhbs eitlier as a horizontal, vertical, marine or locoi 
engine. (103) Workiug illustration of link motion and reversing gear. (104) Bee 
wooden model of compouud ateam engine, showing steum cheats, viUves, and ateam pip 
TiectioijH, and the manner in wliiob steam enters the high pressure cylicdcr, and paa 
the low pressure cylinder, and thence lo tlie exhaust, size 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. 
Sectional model of steam whistle alarm with lever bracket valvo and float fixed on a p 
of boiler sbell. lOG to 110 illnstratioiis uf parallel motions for various deacriplions of en 
{Boom No. 11), 

1517 . NATIONAIi rrrouSTKIAL HOME FOH CHIPPIiED BOYS (T 
(FBBS. JOHN BOVIB, Beeident Secretary), Wright's XisJie, Kensington, 
The case exbibitrd by the above Institution contains a variety of speLimeas of work eii 
by the boys in the lour trades' depailmonts, viz. carptntering, relief stamping and ( 
plata printing, saddlery and hom^Ba Hork, and tailoring. Eacli workshop is supervise! 
competent muster, who instructs the boys in the handicrafts mentioned for seven honra 
The bo.ta, who vary in age from 12 to 18 years, choose one of these trades on enterii 
Home, ond follow it for a term of three years, so that on leaving they can take eitnatil 
assistants or improvers, and thus are enabled to gain their own living. Hitherto the boyi 
been very successful in after life. The Home is national, and is the only one of the kb 
crippled bi^ys in the kingdom. It was established in IS65, and tlie Eorl of Shafteehnry 
President. The public can further the objects of the Home by giving orders to thetetp 
trades' dtpartments, as by this meana the boya are inetructed and encoaraged to aid in Ihu 
maintenance. Visitors are cordially invited to call at the Home and seethe work carrl 
any day f^•^ 10 a.m. to ^ j'.m. (Saturdava and Sunilave escepled). (Room No. 1*,) 

isVa. ST. JOHN'S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, Parson atovm, Ireland.— I 
mens of mosaic, needlework. &c. 

1519. SCHOOL OF ABT WOOD-CARVINa, Hoyal Albert Hall, 
sington, S.W., in connection with the City and Guilds of London Institat 
tlie Advaneement of Teotmical TeaehiQg.^CuraniiV/ce 0/ Manauftncnl.- OiAoaei J. 
Donnelly, K.E.. Chaiinian ; The Right Hon. the Earl of Wliamcliffe. Sir ContU Linduy. 
G. AitchiBon, Esq., A.R.A., T. Armstrong, Eaq., W. Chapman, Eaq.. J. H. Donaldson, 
B. W. Edis, Esq., F.S.A., O, Plucknelt. Esq., J. H. Pollen, Esq., M.A., E. J. Povnter, Em, 
J. Biehards, Esq., E. C. EohiUB, Esq., W. P. Sawyer, Esq., J. Sparkes, Esq., H. T. Wood, 
Owen Hoberts. Esq.; Treasurer and Hon. Secretary, T, Healey, Esq.; MftDBger, Miaa 
Inatruofora, Mtsars. W. T. Ross and W. H. Grimwood. Tbe above school has been eatab 
with a view of encouraging the art of wood-carving in this country aa a branch of tbe fin 
Both day and evening classes are held in the School. The day classes are held from 10 to 5 ( 
ilays a week, and from ID to 1 on Saturdays. The evening classes are held from 7 to 9 o 
eTeninga a week, viz., Uonday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. The fees for day studer 
£i a month, or £5 a quarter, Tbe fees for evening students are I5e. a month, or £2 a q 
TJieee fe<w may be paid either at the Ticket OlGce. Hoyol Albert Hall, between the ho 
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10 A.1E. and 5 p.m., or bv P.O. Order addressed to the Hon. Secretary at the School, and payable at 
ihs Bzanoh Office, Exhibition Boad, South KensingtoD. There are at present twelve free student, 
•lUpa in the school, viz. six in the day classes and six in the evening classes, the fees for which 
mpaid from fands supplied by the City and Guilds of London Institute for the advancement 
l( l&dmical Education. The holders of these studentships are selected by the committee ot 
fte school from persons of the industrial class who are intending to earn their living by wood 
ivring. Gdndidates must have passed the 2nd grade art examination of the Science and Art 
Itopartment in freehand drawing at least. Those who have some knowledge of wood carving, or 
hire passed in the other subjeotd of the 2nd grade art certificate, or in drawing from the antique 
od the figure, architectural drawing or det>igning, or in modelling, will be preferred. Applica- 
fat for these studentships should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary at the School. The 
frincipal aim of this School is to cultivate the production of wood-carving in a broad style, and 
ilaiXK>derate' rate, similar to that used so Lirgely for decorative purposes in the 18th century 
k England, and the Committee would gladly coK)perate with any architects for this purpose. 
Qkdero for wood carving are undertaken at the School and the students have just finished two 
•rved lunettes for the architraves or over-doors of Lord Whamcliffe's billiard-room at Wortley 
fiftIL A photograph of one of these will be found among the exhibits as well as a photograph 
tf a carved oak mantel-piece executed in 1881 for the Drapers' Company. To meet a want 
kigely felt in the country, a system of teaching by correspondence has been arranged by Miss 
lowe (Manager) from the instruction given at the school by Signer Bulletti, who from 1879 
fo 1883 was instructor to the school. Each lesion includes a carved example, a block for copying 
fte same, with diagram and instructions how to set to work. Examples may be seen in the 
fiduoational Case, No. 3. Terms £2 28. a set of five lessons, 10s. 6d. a bingle lesson. Classes 
^ve tdso been started at Grassmere, Horsham, Pulborough and Ellesmere, and in Ireland at 
Dublin and Cork, by students who have been trained at the school. 

^ The following is a list of the principal exhibits: — (1) Carved Piano Back, in Italian 
inilnat. Panels and frieze designed by John Page. Centre panel designed by Maria E. Reeks. 
flmels and frieze carved by Mary S. Smith (&^e 20), and who joined the school in Nov. 1883. 
-Capitals carved by M. E. Reeks. (2) A Small Cabinet in pearwood and American walnut, 
dangned by W. Benson, Esq. Designs for panels and drawers by H. Suuiuer, Esq. The 
eurviog executed by Joseph Jounaux, Jennie C. Holt, Edward D. Lodge, Charles H. Walton. 
(8) Educational Case. A series of progressive lecsons for the teaching of wood-curving as us^ 
m the school as well as for the lessons by correspondence. Arranged by Eleanor Rowe (manager) ; 
the example executed by the students, and the diagrams drawn by Margaret Reeks. (4) A 
Oawed Walnut Panel of a child with birds and foliage. Executed by Maria E. Reeks, now 
aviatant-teacher in the evening class. (5) A Carved Italian Pilaster in pearwood, by William 
B^g^ (age 19). (6) A Carved Grifiin Panel in American walnut, by George Hurst (age 15). 
Jdbaed the school in March, 1883. (7) A Gothic Panel in chestnut, executed by Louisa 
floioer, for three months a pupil in the school. (8) A Gothic Panel in chestnut, executed by 
-w. Beale. Joined the school in October, 1883. (Evening class.) (9) A Carved Panel in 
Ilailian walnut, by Donald Chisholm. Juined in May, 1883. (Evening class.) (10) A Carved 
Aoiel in American walnut, by A. Roberts. Joined in September, 1883. (Evening class.) 
(11) 18th century English Moulding for over door, executed by J. Jounaux. (12) Mouldings and 
Mmor Panels. Further work of the School may be seen in the Art School section, arranged 
liy the Science and Art Department in the International Health Exhibition. {Roam No, 14.) 

' ZSML CIiEBKENWEIiIi TECHNICAli DRAWINa SCHOOIi.— The drawings 
for iecmiicid purposes should not be criticised by art connoisseurs, because they are only the 
ideas of workmen employed in one or the other trade, and if they fulfil what is wanted of them 
tbey are good. Such a drawing must show a correct outline of the article which it is to 
lejHresent, and also the outlines of the ornaments, so that modeller, chaser or engraver is enabled 
to work, without guessing at the meaning of the design«^r, who is never asked to produce a 
lieture. If he should do something in shading, in a Rembrandt style, his drawing would 
le useless in the workshop. The twelve drawings sent from the Clerkenwell Technical Drawing 

[^frfaool, established by the Goldsmiths* Company for silversmiths, chasers and engravers, have 
Bttle appearance of technical drawings, but everybody will observe that ornament, as the 
tlphabet of every trade, forms the greater number of them, and that they are finished with great 
Inowledge and care. The outlines are invented by the master of that Institution, and the 

[ ikodents therefore had no copies, and were left to thtir own resources and forced to think for 

' Aemselves. Also it will be observed that these drawings are shaded in one and the same 
vay. The light falls from the left-hand side upper comer down to the right-hand side lower 
Wier, and when the students have practised this for some time, they finish with grei^test 

J ^UB a ipaod drawing, and have not to seek the help of a copy. — {Corridor 2nd Floor,) 

\ ,2531. IBANVIEB, JUIjES, 116 Bue de Turenne, Paris.— Drawing Models in Zinc, 
Ingely used in the Higher Schools, Lycees and Colleges of France instead of plaster: — 1. Col- 
ImSou of seven simple geometrical solids. 2. Collection of seven interpenetrative geometrical 
asHds. 3. Collection of eight panels in two planes. 4. Series of thirteen examples of arehi^. 
MnMl; and other ornament^ Gothic, Renaissance, ^. (^Room No, 14,) * 
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i^ UNIVEBSITY COIiIiEGE, "LONDON (ENOHTEEBINa- DSFABT- 

MXSNT). UniTcnity College, London, founded in 1828, Tery early recognised thnt ap|^lied 
Bcieiice should take a place in its curricula, and the late Mr. Charles Blacker Yignoles (Presioenty 
Inst. C.£.), was appointed in 1830 its first Professor of Engineering. Of late yean it has very 
grently extended it:i work in this direction, and has form^ a Department of Applied Sdenoe 
and Technology, intended specially to provide systematic training for students wishing to devote 
themselves to Engineering, Architecture, Applied Chemistry in any of its hianches, or any 
other manufacturing or commercial pursuit. 

The education given in this department of the college is not intended to supersede such 

necessary practical training as can only be properly acquired in the workshop or fiictory. It 

is believed Ibat, especinlly in the case of engineers, practical workshop and drawing office 

experience is an absolutely essential part of professional training. The sort of experience 

so gained cannot, it is thought, be obtained satisfactorily elsewhere than in pUioea wbere the 

young men will see and take part in work done on a lar^ scale, and under the pressure and 

all the other conditions of commercial life. No attempt is therefore made at Uiiivezsity 

College to teach suoh work, — it is rather endeavoured to give those parts of preparation for a 

professional career which are complementary to, and cannot easily be obtained ui, workshop 

and offiL*e training. This work includes, of cour^se, lectures on Matiiematics and Physioi, 

on MH?hanic8 and Graphical Statics, on Chemistry and Greolosry, on the Theory of MachiDet 

and Structurvs, the strength of Materials, the Steam Ensrine, &c^ and instmction in drawing; 

geometrical and machine drawing, in graphical calculation and (so far as is poHible) in the 

actual proportioning and desito) of structures and machines. Its special feature, however, is tha 

instruction given in the Engineering Laboratory, which forms the subject of the present exhibit 

Tlie Kai^ineering I^braatory at University Colles:e, the first of its kind in this coantry, is 

baseil U()on a scheme described in an introductory lecture to the Faculties of Arts, Lawp, and 

of Science in 1875. It was opened to students in' 1878. Its essential objects may be snnuneA 

up by saying that it i* int^mhd to proride ftj^tematic in^ruction in the experimental m ut k ndt 

iWbicA serrv for dtttnuinimi thf nujiurical data tnip/oyfd in engineerinff calculations^ and alto to 

familiitriu! ttiuUnt* with the ttrtmith and other physical propKrtie$ of the chief materials lued w 

ton*tntction. Tiie importance of such instrnctiitn is twofold. In the first place, the exact valve 

of any numerical results tlerive«l fiom experiment, and the limits within which they may be .^ 

safely trust eil. can be rightly estimated only by tl.ose who have some practii-al and personil ^ 

acquaintance with exj^erimeutal processes of the kind employed in obtaining these results. Is ^ 

the eecond place, ensrineers are continually cullevl upon to deal with questions in reganl tn -^ 

which iM>u]e essential data are altcyether wanting, and they are thertE-fore very often compelled 

to make special experiments far their own guidance. In such cases the probability of their 

obtaining accurate and tru^t worthy results will be mu?h greater if their previous traiDiDg 

have maiie thtm pTai^'t'cally acquainted with the art of ex(>?rimenting and with the methodi 

that had Ken suceedk>fully adopted by others in dealing: with aiialc^ud questions. 

The foUo«in^ is a summary of some of the cMef heaiU under which work is now earned 
on in the I.aK>ratiry: — 1) Experiments on the defiecci^n, extension, or compression of mate- 
ridds su^-h as are cv^mmoTily ude<i in prai-tical work, with determination of their limit of elasticity 
and ultimate resistance, ani examination i^f tlie ways in which the« are offtK^ted by the form of 
the material and the manner in w^ ich f<>i\v is applied t'> it : (2) Experiments on steam-engine ^ 
working, the relative ev\>uomy of diriftrent s'eam pressures, didferent decrees nf expansion, the 
use of »team J4cktt^ the mi chanioal efficiency under didfrrent ccnditions, &c.; (3) Experi- 
ments on Kn'er wt^rkiug, c-.>usumption of fuel under different circumstances, &c. ; (4) Experiment* 
on friction : (o> Kxp^ riiueuts ou the use au'l accuracy of the apparatus commonly employed to 
ukasuit* f-^rx-^ or wi rk, dynamometers, brakes, indicators, ic. 

1*1 e L-tK^ratory contains a large testing ma^-hine capable of exerting a pressore of 100,000 
pounds to test materials either in tension, compression, or bending, and iiaving specially arranged 
appliances tor making aci*urate measurements of extensions, deductions, &c. ; a compound stetm- 
eu^ue working up to 20 lad. H.P.. specially arranged for experimental purposes, with measoriDg 
tanks indicators^, dynamometers, <tc. : a small ecdne, alao arranged f>T testing: a vertiou 
multitubular steam boiler: machine- 1 vis (^lathes, shaping machine, drilling machine, te.);a 
t >r9ti>n testini; machine. si.>eci.illy designed ap^vuratus for conducting experimeats of the kind 
just mentioned, tis well a? the'nece^ry tools and apihances for working in wood and metal, 
preparing apparatus ani s^vcimeu^ along with stanvlozd measuring-apparatus 

The frnuie exbibiCcd contains in tne centre a (Ian of the labcratory, boiler-house, tank 
•pace, Ac. Surrounding ihi? are photi^'graphs of the exttrior of University College, and of the inte- 
rior of the liK^ratory. and smaller phocograp! s of the testing machines, experimental engine, &&, 
and of the drawing room and liboxatory with ihe students at work. — {^Corridor tnd Floor.) 




as 
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especially adapted for those who have no steant power, and who require to take a heavy cni 

Tbene lather a.-v wade ir* scve.-a! frUe*. The lathe No. 1? is £tted with overhead motion and 
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iMtAoa plate, and other aj^lianoes to any extent can be added. The No. 5 Lathe is fitted 
iMk a special appliance, by means of which screws can be cut to any thread. This can be 
ftted to any look-geared lame. Circular Saw Bench, fitted for either foot or steam power. 
The fret saws with vertical stroke and well-proportioned fiy-wheels. The Screw-Gutting 
I«the with 22 change wheels. — ( Workshop,) 

Z524. MSLHUISH & SONS, 86 & 87 Fetter Iiaue, Holbom Circus, E.C.— 
Amateur's Lathe for wood or metal, with adjustable chucks, and turning tools. Screw-cutting 
liUhe, ccmiplete with tools. Boys* Foot-power Machines for fret-work. Joiners* and Cabinet 
Vskers* Tools. Various Tools mr Carvers. Engravers' Tools. — (^Workshop.) 

252^ SVANS, JOHN HENB7, 159 Wardour Street, Soho.— Four Lathes. One 
idf-acting slide and screw-cutting Latlie. One Lathe, with fittings for ornamental turning. 
Two smaller Lathes for ordinary technical school purposes. Tools, &c. — {Workahop.) 

2526. HOIiTZAFFFEIi Sd CO., 64 Chariiig Crosa, aW.— Lathes and Tools for 
|lsin toming and screw cutting. Lathes for ornamental and decorative fine art turning. Tools 
■i^loyed for aocuraoy and various purposes in the constructive arts.-— <FbrX»Aop.) 

2537. STSB, THOMAS J., 1 Finsbury Street, Chiswell Street, E.C.— One 
OoUege or School W<»kshop Bench, fitted for four pupils, but capable of worldng six. Supported 
M metal standards and fitted with four patent instantaneous inrip-irons. Bi^ch-knives, Hold- 
Ms, lOtre Machine, Engineer's Vice Lathe, Sundry Too\B,^{Work8hop) 

252& TECHNICAli SCHOOIj, University College, Nottinghajn.— (I) Scroll 
Step. (2) Blockt^l Well Hole for Staircase, showing method of construction. (8) Hand Rail, 
ior Well Hole Steircase. (4) Block illustrating the first lesson in the tangent method of de- 
isribing hand-rail ramps and wreaths. Method of determining and applying bevils. (5) 
Onsbmetion for obtaining the Face Moulds and Bevils for a semi-cireular DoorheaS, in a cireular 
imret *, Cirole on Cirele.'* (6) Scroll Termination t> Hand-Rail, showing the method of de- 
loribing the mould for the shank. (7) Panel and Hand-Bail for Steircase, i scale. Constructed 
by 6: Uiohardson. (8) Patterns, Core Boxes, &c., for 2i H.P. Cylinder. (9) Newel Steircase, 
i'soale. (10) Plank for Ramp and Wreath, showing application of face moulds. (11) Scribing 
Bloc^ (12) Plan of WorkAhop^, Uuiverbity College, Nottingham. (18) Photograph of 
University College, Nottingham. (14) Model of Queen Post Roof for Engine House, intended 
for raising heavy weights from the Tie Beams. Constructed by evening studente. (16) Method 
of desorilnng Face Mould, Tangents, Butt Joints and Bevils for Hand-Rail to Stairs, with one 
riser in centre of Well. The application of the face moulds to the plank is shown separately. 
Models for Mechamcal Drawing Class. (Room No. 14.) 

2529. HAiN.Dii.BATi, A., Instructor of the Technical Cla.88 for Boot and Shoe- 
makers at the Polytechnic Institute.— Models and Diagrams. (1) Showing the normal 
eondition of a healthy foot. (2) The anatomical arrangement of the above. (8) Showing the points 
of measurement for cutting what is called long work, or thigh boots. (4) Showing the inner side, 
or arched waist of the foot. (5) The outside of the foot and division of the different classes of 
bones. (6) Showing a geometrical method for shaping the sole part of the laste or models. (7) 
Hie method of gauging patterns into sets. 

The instruction in this class comprises the physiological construction of the human foot, 
its power, functions, and natural requiremento. The correct points at which measuremente 
ahoud be taken up, and the shaping and fitting up of laste and models suiteble thereto, in single 
pairs and sete of various sizes and widths. The art of cutting patterns of various kinds 
sniteble for single pairs, and gauging the same by geometrical rule into sete of the various 
lengths and widths required. The selection of material most suitable for the various classes 
of work. Division of the various kinds of skins into sections showing how they should be 
cut to ensure economy and durability. The art of (what is technically called) stocking the 
work as it is being cut. so as to ascertoin the exact cost of any particular pair of boots or shoes. 
l!he theory of fitting the different pairs together, so as to complete the top part of the boot 
or ^oe, exactly adapted to the models upon which they are to be made. (Room No, 14.) 

i^ CITY AND GUIIiDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, TECHNICAli 
COIiElBG-E, Finsbury. — Specimens of Apparatus used in the Electrical Engineering and 
Applied Physics Laboratories (W. E. Aybton, F.B.S., Professor). — The main object of the 
eonrse of instruction is to train studente in the application of the laws of physics to industry, 
snd to lead them to see how such an application can be used to improve and cheapen industrial 
operations. The instruction is analytical rather than synthetical. The student s attention is 
mst directed to a complete apparatus or machine ; ite action and the practical results obtained 
with it are then considered; and, finally, the scientific principles that underUe ite correct 
wcnrking are evolved. The education is given partly by lectures, but mainly through the 
laboratory work of the students themselves. The laboratory conteins many arrangemente of 
apparatus for an organised series of experiments, each set complete in itself, so that the students 
will find ready in position all the apparatus necessary for carrying out seriatum a large number 
of experimento. Full printed instructions are appended to each experiment, and copies are 
tnpphed to the studente. The studente work in tne laboratory in groops of Hxne, theee gnnipi 
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Ibat Btudc^nta vhoae knowledge is aliout tho same vork together. The expeii; 
■mentB ure ptirrarmed as ntacly aa poaitible in a upecified urder ; and before a group of atudeDb U 
.allowed tc pasa on to a new experiment, eacli meinbt'r U required to ahow Ut the profedsoi, or one 
-of the demosBtralorB, hie nrittaQ-out notes of tho previauB experiment, includiiig any deduotioiu 
"he may have mado from it. After nny studOnt has compleled all these eiperimenta in the 
regular course, lie ii set to curry out what may be called scientific cnnuntrdal cspecimenffl— that 
ia, the kind of ezperimintB a Master of a Works Euight arraiigu to have undertaken, to enable 
blm, by the application of thu principles of science to liid trade, to turn out the articles he 
manufuotureB in Iho hcBt Rod cheapest form. The special indusLrits in connection nith vbidi 
Applied Physics ia at present taught at the Finsbury Technical College are those iavolvicig the 
Tise of eleclrieity or heat, and tbc aocompanying are apetimens of the insliuctionB attnohed to 
"the experiments in the various Lahoraturies for these two suhjesls. Those of tlie iuatmctions 
Starkeil with a cross refer to the apparatus which is ou exhibit ut the Health Exhibition. 
- Jtfecftonioai Depariment (John Perby, M.E., Professor). — Mechanical LaboratOTy.— 
■fipeciuens itlustrating course of Instruction in the workshop for all studente o( the ooilege. In 
every case the student ia expected to give tlie result of his Investigatioti in the shortest fonn. 
■The observationa which have ltd to this result must be arranged in tubles, Bhcf td of squared 
[Miper must oootain such necesiaty infoimatioo aa wiU enablo the curves diann upon them ' ' 
understood. 

Chemical Deparlaient (H. E, AauBTRONQ, Ph.D., F.B.S., Professor). — Apparatus illustrative 
jjf the course of practical instruotion iu eliemistry. 

Applied Art BepnHmeHl (A. F. Bbofhy, Esq., Headraaeter). — Drawings and Deaigna for 
ippljnd Art Work, Models from Casta and from Life, Designs for Tapeslly, Painting on ?'-"- 
Needlework, &c. 

Models in Wood, Illubtratinq the Pbincifles at Cabpestry and Joinery. _ . 
JS. Staykeb, iNSTHnoTOB IN Gahfentby Ann JojNEHv. — (1) Model of au Ellipticsl-headed Frame, 
to be placed iu a citoular wall, with linings and siifflt splayed lUl i-ound. Tlie method empluyoL 
for the Bofflt is original ; in Ihe opinion of the exhibitor the wurks on carpentry and jouiery (hftt 
mention this subject describe it upon wrong principles. (2) Model of Uakiug Muiildingt, Tbe> 
metlicHi eniplnved is original. Any case can be uorkcd by It. In the cuse tukisii the plan of tha 
moulding^ inukes an unglo of 1^0° ; one piece of moulding is inclioe 1 24°, and the other 11". (8> 
Bmall Model Pentagonal Itouf, witli the hvo hip-ruftera cutting against a triangular pristn. Thi«r 
I Js intended as nn exercise to perfect students hi cutting oblique timbers against vertical planet * 

f angles. The principles employed in this ate essential lo a sound knowledge of cuts und \t 

' generally. (4) Triangular Piece of Work with the side A inclined 60°, the side B inclined 80°, 

aud cut against side A, Ihe side G vertical and cut t^aiust A and B. This is intended hi 

exercise in prodncing bevels required for butt johits. (6) Model with mitred angles, one u 

noate, one obtuse, and one squire. This is intended as an exi^miae ou inclined uiitrtd work. 

Sind-railing. Shows Ihe aj^licntioii of the face mould and bevels, squaring the wreath, 4o, ^._ 

Bmoll Model of Squared Hand-rail. (8) Model showing angle bmckets, fur inleraol aoil eicteiml 

angles. (8) Intorsection of Mouhlings (hollow mitres). (10) (a, b, c) Method of placing sU 

bevel lines direct upon Ihe hip-rafters, jiick-ratters, and purlins without making a drawing of Uu 

same. This method is original. It is simple and expeditious in its application for bevels genenJIy. 

Models iLi-l'STnATiNQ Metal Plate Wohk (Pattern Cuttinq). Bt C. T. MiDls,— Th« 

models have l>een made by students as piirt of their work iu the class for metal platu work, whioh ia 

useful to those engaged iu its various hranches, aa coppeismiths, zinc, tin, andiron-platu woiken,te 

Thu instiuctiou in the class include the vpplication to Pattern Cutting (i.e., development of 

Burlaces) of probltms in plane and siilid giometry; such aa tlie true shape of section!, and 

development of sectioned solids adapted to the wantu of Bheet-metul workers, and required jn Uia 

, construction of elbow, cowl, vane, bath, und uthtr patterns. Attention is given to the ptactioe of 

I the trade with regard to the arrauf^ement of joints ur seams to suit tha sizes of sheet metal w''' '' 

■ ^ve to Im used. 

I The itadenta flrst draw the patterns on paper, and then make models (as shown m 

r .Bxhibit) to illustrate the ues and position of the lines need in their construction, and to test the 
Accuracy of their lirawing. Another part of the instruction in this class consists of lectures and 
experiiueuts, where possible, ou the composition of soldeta and other alloys, theory and practice of 
sddering ; the physical properties of the melols in their manufactured condition with regard to 
malleability, anneuling, Ac, for hollowing and raising purposes. The action of ait, water, and 
acids on the metals is also considered. 

The patterns fur some of tie models have been constructed on a new system devised by Qi0 
eiLJbitur, which makes the study of pattern cutting much easier by doing away with apeciat 
methods for each iOse, ami sutatituting principtt^s on ^ATlch the eonntruction of most of tbf 
patterns needed by workers in sheet metal can be based. A descriptioti of this systom will ba 
nlidrtly published. 

Models and Drawikob or Bmckwosk. ExHimTir bt J. Obaknom. Instrcotob ov -ihb 
■Ki^rma ASii BnicBci-TTLNO C1.AB8. — Dutailed diawings of.gaugwl brick arches, with 
lenlB aJioKJrig the bood. ... 
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These drawings are fair specimens of work executed by the students in their first year oourse. 
Jn connection with drawings oi' this description (which are usually full size), the students receive 
iitftruction as to the methods adopted in the actual work, i.e., the system of gauging and moulding 
the bricks, how to distinguiuh between good and bad materials, also good and bad work, the methods 
ol obtaining the joints and bevels, the applicatiou of moulds and templets, and where necessary, 
in order to thoroughly understand the application, the students execute a portion of the designs. 

Class LI. 
Bdence Teaching. — (a) Apparatus and Models for EXem^ntary Science Instruc- 
tion in Schools ; Apparatus for Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, &c. ; (b) Dia- 
grams, Copies, Text-books, &c. ; (o) Si>ecimen8 of the School Work in these 
subjects ; (d) School Museums. 

1531. E. C. BGBIN'S, F.S.A., 14 John Street, Adelphi.— Some prefatory remarks 

vendue to this series of illustrations of the fittings required for applied science Educational 

Buildings. The drawings themselves are selected from a series specially prepured by Mr. 

Bobins, to illustrate a course of lectures delivered by him at the Koyal Institute of British 

Architects, which were published by that body in its Transactions for the years 1883-84, and 

are obtainable there. (1) " On the Buildings required for Applied Art and Science Instruction." 

(2) On the fittings required for the above. (3) On the Ventilation and Warming of such Build- 

logs. (4) The above papers were preceded by a lecture deliveied at the Society of Arts in 1882, 

and pubii hed in the journal of the Society "On English and Foreign Technical Education.'* 

(5) The same subject was also discussed by Mr. Robins in a paper ** On Secondary School 

Baildings," delivered at the (Society of Arts in 1880, and published in the journal. The pro- 

vooative cause, however, of the production of these papers (which are mentioned here to enable 

rtodents to see them, since they have not as yet been published collectively) was. the foundation 

of the City and Guilds Institute fi)r the advancement of Technical Education, some five or six 

years ago. As a representative of one of the contributing Guilds, Mr. Robins became a Member 

of the Executive Committee of the Institute, and in that capacity accompanied Professors 

Armstrong and Ayrton to Germany, who had been commissioned to inspect and to report on the 

^test buildings and fittings of the Science and Art Schools of that country and Switzerland, 

Bavaria and Austria. The papers before mentioned were the result of this experience, coupled 

^th a tour in the English provinces; and the fittings of the Technical College, Finsbury, 

dedgned by Messrs. Armstrong and Ayrton, on their return from the above tour, are among the 

lattist executed examples. A fitter time than the present could not have been selected by the 

City Companies for the inauguration of the great work they have set on foot, the crowning effort 

of which is represented by the noble building in which these drawin@:s hang, a good portion of 

which having been lent to the Executive of the International Health Exhibition, to give a fuller 

development to the educational side of the question, and the efforts made to ensure healthful 

laboratories. The appointment of the Royal Commission on Technical Education quickly 

followed upon the establh«hmeot of the Institute, and the result has been a general awakening to 

the fact that the maintenance of our pre-eminence as a practically technical nation, will in future 

yery much depend on the possession of educational advantages equivalent to those which are 

9heady common upon the continent, and which happily are yearly growing in number and 

impcnrtimce here, but are comparatively a new departure in this country. The popularization of 

applied science teaching has been one of many good results of the work done and still doing by 

the authorities of South Kensington, and its grants in aid upon the results obtained, coupled with 

the technical examinations inaugurated by tne Society of Arts (now carritd on with increasing 

success by the City Guilds), have been the means of inducing considerable attention to be given 

to the scientific principles underlying the various induHtries of the country. Reading from left 

to right the drawings exhibit, 1. Dr. Armstrong's working bench for chemical students, which 

has the merit of requiring all operations evolving odours of any kind to be done upon a shelf 

TmdeT a continuous hood from which the fumes are extracted by down-cast shafts in the manner 

indicated. The lead-covered table top has no basins, but a sink is provided at each end. This 

is the system adopted at Finsbury Technical College. 2. Perspective sketches of the Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen Closets in use at Graz in Austria, and at Leipsic in Germany, showing the vertical 

dnnght slits at back. 3. Dr. Hofman*s laboratory draught closet, designed fur the chemical 

laboratory at Bonn and Berlin, and since very generally adopted. 4. Professor Roscoe's working 

bench for chemical students, in use at Owen's College, Manchester. In this example basins and 

fome closets are provided for each pair of pupils in the oak topped tables. 5. Dr. Armstrong*s 

nriyate laboratory draught closet, for Finsbury, showing a continuous hoiizontal draught slit at 

pack in connection with the extract flues aspirated by gas jets. 6. This group of four drawings 

show the basement, ground, and first-floor plans and sections of Professor Baeyer*s chemical 

laboratory at Munich, one of the best of tbreigu examples. 7. The glazed drawing in the centre 

is a view of the Merchant Venturers' School, at Bristol, in course of erection by Mr. Robins, and 

jonder it is a plan of the 2nd or Chemic.al, Physical and Metallurgical laboratory floor. 8. Dr. 

^orpe*s arrangement for the flttings of the Yoikshiie C/oUeg^, \j^^«^ i^<^^Ssi>^ ^s»»s^ ^tsA. 

entpoirating closets, ealpbnretted hjQTojgea .cloBets, &q., &o, ^. YcreyesMvi^ -v^w ^"^ > ^«o&ssi2&^ 
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workinz bench, from the laburatoTy at Leipsic. ID. Ground plan of the new obemioal labnnitor/ 
at Dunai>e. 1 1. Flao of the physical labomtuiy at JapiLD, 12. The Qrat and aecood Suor plaiu ^^ 
the Finsbury Technical Collpge, showing the fltlingB in situ. (Comdor 27id Floor.) 

ALLAN GLEN'S INSTmJTION, Glasgow. (See CTomm 50 & 53.) 

OLDHAM SCHOOL Or SCIENCE & AET (J. P. PYTHIAIf & JOHW 
HOBERTSON). (See CfciMffl 50 & 53,) 

maa, jambs, ll Queea Victoria Street, B.C. — Apparatus illuHtrating theo- 
retical mechanii'B. (Set. ClasurJ! 50 A .iM.) 

SHEPFIEU) SCHOOL BOARD CENTRAL SCHOOLS. (See CUmes 50 A 53.) 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, Mancbeater (J. H. REYNOLDS, Secretary). (_Set 
Clatses 50 & Si.) 

Class LI I. 
' Art Teaohing. — (a) Apparatus, Models, and Fittings for Eleroentary Art In- 

Btruction in Schools; (b) Diagrams, Copies, Text-Books, &o. ; (r) Specimena 

of Art Work, Modelling, &c., in Schools. 

1532. ART FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION (Hon. Bee. MISSM. E. CHRISTTB) 
SB Queen Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.^The object of tliia ABsociatiou, founded iu July 
18S3, ia to place before bnjt! ancl girls, in boari aud other elemeotary eohoolti, worlu of art 
aelecled upon some definite princiiilea, to ncouBtom children from their eartieat years *" ■'*- 
knonrledge of what ia really beautiful, and to inculcate indirectly a love of both natu. 
art With this view the committee have endeavoured to form a atiLDdard collection of eiampla 
from vhich the aToupa exhibited liave been aelected. This oallection (of which a compleU 
oatalogiw ia publiahed and may be had on application) comprises— (1) Pictures of the aimplert 
UHtonil objects, e.g. birds and their eggs and nests, trets, wild flowers, scenes of rural life, 
sa town children seldom see, and country children often fail to enjoy. (Two drawings, ' 

Sunflower" and "The Foxglove,'' belonging to this division, ezhibiled in Group B, 

been reproduced by Mr. W. Griggs from prize drawings at the South Kensington School of 
Art, and are published by the Committee of the Manchester Art Muaeum and the Art tat 
Schools Association, price 2a. (Id. to the public, and la. to hcIiouIb.) (2) Pictures of anitiuli 
OS aids to instruction in luitural history, also in relation to mankind, es[>ecially to cliitdMO. 
(S) Pictures of peasant and artizan life, iQCileots of hemic flotion, illnstrHtlons of popular 
legends and bouaehold atoriea, (4) Pictniea of buildings of historic interest, and artistic exoet 
lenoe. (6) Laudseapos and sea-piecea, eepociaUy illustrations of daily life in the fields or in 
the sea. (6) Historical portraits, aud episodes from history. (7) Keproduotions whereTei 
available at a reasonable cost of the works of the great maBters of onr own and foreign 
countries. In the course of laat wintor the Art for Schools Asauciatiou invited the manageil 
of Elementary Scboola throughout the country aud others interestod in the question to ft pie- 
liuinary exhibition of tlieir selected worka, A steady and continuous demund for the woda 
has followed, and the Committee are encouraged to believe that they are enJeavonring la 
supply a want which is becomini; more and more widely felt. Tlio support given to the Assooit- 
tion by the principal print publishera of London has enabled the Committee to offer the 
groups to school managers on very advantageous terms. The Associatiiiu proposes, moreoTOr, 
wbon its funds permit, to arrange loan collectioua of picturee which will be ciroolated amonf. 
Bncb schools as are unable to boar the coat of purchase. The Frt^sident of the AssociatioD it 
Professor Budiin, and among the Vice-Presidenta are the Right Hon. A J. Mnndella, BtPJ 
(Vice-President of the Council on Education), Bight Hon. W. E. Forater, M.P.. Sir Frod^A 
Leighton, P.K.A., Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Robert Browning, ic., &o. (Corridor Ground Floor.) 

SCHOOL OP ART WOOD-CART? INO, Royal Albert HaU, S.W.— Sea aatu 
50 & 63.) 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, Manchester (J. H REYNOLDS, Secretary).— (See 
Ciowes 50 & 53.) 

Class LIV. 

Schools ftir tlie Blind and for the Deaf and Dumti.— (n) Apparatus and ISxamplss 

for Teaching; (')) Specimens of School Work. 

1534. SOCIETY FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. AND 
DIFFUSION OP THE "GERMAN" SYSTEM IN THE UNITED ETNO- 
DOM, 298 Regent Street, Portland Place, W. (Major-Qeneral F. C. COTTOIT, 
C.B.I., Chairman.) — The Education of the Deaf and Dumb is, at the present time, aodet- 
going, in many countries, changes and developments so important that they ooostitute a 
veritoble revolution. However wonderful it may appear to the ordinary public mind, the 
dumbnesB is now in fact removed which has so generally been aseociatcd with deafness, 
represented in tlie common but most unfortunate and misleading term^" Deaf and Dumb. ' 

Tie art of instraetiug the Deaf has a history of its own, singular if not unique. It has b« 
daaovered aad lost, rediecovered and again lost, in ditteiea^, ag,e*, diSTareot countries, and by n 
mtmgBot onJj indepeudentty of each otbw, bnt in eaWn vgancaiavit rf wife tiftie<» eiV^Koco. 



:he 
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Though GhriBtianity, soon after its establishmeat, beean to surprise and bless mankind 
lib woriEs of benevolence and philanthropy which had nerer been seen before, it did 
oChing for the ''Deaf and Domb." Its Divine Founder performed one of His first and 
KMt striking miracles on the man ** who was deaf and had an impediment in his speech ; " 
nt the hi more common Oriental affliction of blindness engrossed, as it still does, a yerj 
raoh larger share of notice and sympathy ; and for many centuries of the Christian era 
be Deaf and Dumb were as much overlooked and neglected as they had ever been in the 
larkest times and countries of Heathendom. 

Allusion to them and to their condition is rare and exceptional; and, viewed as we now 
new the subject, all such allusions seem irrational and absurd. To this extent, the Deaf 
nay be said to have attracted some attention, but certainly they received no help. We find 
jut they were occasionally referred to in the Old Testament ; and in the New Tetftament we 
lead of the sublime miracles by which ** the Deaf'* were made ^ to hear and the Dnmb to speak.** 
Among claaric authorities Uiey were mentioned by Aristotle, legislated for by Justinian, 
md dismissed in a oonplet by Lucretius. The first Christian writer who speaks of them is 
8t Augustine, and after him the Venerable Bede, who relates how St. John of Beverley, 
lUiopof Hexham, brought a deaf man **to speak and declare bin secret thoughts and pur- 
poses, which before that day he could never utter to any man." This was associated so im- 
■ediately with miraculous power, that at this distance of time we cannot correctly ascer- 
tidn the real facts of the case. After this, eight centuries elapse before there is any 
farther rerord of the teaching of a deaf-mute. It is fonnd in a work entitled **I>e In^' 
taOione DidUetieOy" by Rodolphus Agricok, bom at Groningen in the year 1442. A 
esotury later Jerome Carden, an Italian, writing on the condition of the Deaf, pro- 
noonoed their instruction, though ''doubtless difficult, still to be possible;" and that it wot 
possible was satisfactorily provei by a contemporary of his own, Pedro Ponce, a Benedictine 
BMmk of Ona in Spain. Ponce taught, and taught successfully, but he left no record of 
Us work; and when he died, in 1584, his knowledge and experience died with him. Nearly 
forty vears afterwards another Spaniard, Juan Paulo Bonet, taught a deaf fellow countryman 
of high rank; but he did more, ne wrote apon the subject also. His book« still extant, is the 
ftnt formal essaj on the instruction of the Deaf which was ever printed. It was published in 
I^. From this time there was an occasional awi^ening of the attention of intellectual men, 
lot only to the importance of the subject, but to the practicability of instructing those who 
wore without the sense of hearing. Yet alike in Italy, in Germany, in France, and here in 
Xngland, the same story might be repeated, in regard to any progress made. It is a history 
telfing of speculations and experiments, of the doubts of some and the wonderment of others, 
fcUowed by the entire decay of all interest in the subject until the early part of the eighteenth 
esDtury. Again the same phenomenal incident occurred. Three men, in different countries, 
took up the same subject in a practical manner, and, employing different systems, found 
their wav to successful results of different character and degree, without, as already men- 
tioned, tne knowledge of each other's existence. Thomas Braidwood in this country, Samuel 
Heinicke in Germany, and Charles Michel de TEp^e, in France, commenced that work among 
the deaf children of their own countrymen which led to the permanent establishment of 
iehools, each on his own system, first of all in their own countries, and then in others which 
mxe quick to note their proceedings and to follow their example. 

At the beginning of the present century there was but one such public institution, very small 
and only just established, throughout the British Empire. Half a century ago the num- 
ber had only increased to ten. At the present time there are in the United Kingdom about 
jl/fy, and they contain about 2700 pupils. This is a total twice as large as that of thirty 
yean ago, and yet it is wholly inadequate, for it is held that there should be now at school 
4000 pupUs at the least Of the ten Institutions existing in Great Britain 50 years ago, 
there was on the eastern side of England, between the Thames and the Tweed only one. 
There are now eight The distribution of small schools throughout the country, by the opera- 
tions of School Boards and through local effort, will do much to make education more accessible, 
by removing the obstacles of distance from home, expense, and delay in waiting for periodical 
eieetions. A further proof of that want of interest in this subject, which so long prevailed, 
!■ fnmished by the fieict that no Census of our deaf population was ever taken in tnis country 
util 1851. The returns of the Fourth Census, that of 1881, have lately been made public. 

When it is considered that only within the period indicated has the education of tlie Deaf 
eomo under public notice at all, — ^that for not more than half a century has it been known 
bejond the circle of those immediately connected with it, and that even now the general 
ignorance upon the subject is lamentably great, — there are still undoubted signs of progress, 
foy encouraging to those who have the welfare of this most interesting class so much at heart. 

It is computed that the number of persons Deaf and Dumb, of all ages, throughout the 
vorid, exceeds one mtUion. Taking the proportion as one in every 1500 of the world's 
popolatioD, the number lias been given as 1,082,132. Excluding, as we must do, all nn- 
sifUiied oountries, remembering that the education of this class is the product of Christianity 
SBd dfilijEatioD, and is almost entirely confined to Europe, America, and a few British oolonies 
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and dependencies abroad, it is no wonder that while the approximate number of deaf children 
of school age would, on this reckoning, be 180,000, the highest tables which have been 
recorded, place the total on the school register b^ow 30,000. The countries in which more 
than 1000 pupils are at school are: — Austria-Hungary, with 1300: Italy, with 1500; Great 
Britain, with 2700; France, with nearly 4000; Germany, with nearly 6000, and the United 
States with a total of more than 7000. 

The three men already named — Heinicke, De TEp^e, and Braidwood, were spared to con- 
tinue their work, and see it so firmly established in their respective countries, that it has been 
carried on uninterruptedly ever since. Heinicke used speech as the vehicle of instruction. De 
P£p^e used signs and the one-handed alphabet. Braidwood taught articulation, but employed 
signs and the two-handed alphabet as his medium of teaching. Thus the title of the 
German (but recently the Pure Oral) svstem is used to describe the method of Heinicke, the 
French svstem that of De TEp^e, and the combined system that of Braidwood. 

Until about twenty years ago the German system was almost exclusively confined to Qer* 
many and Holland. Its introduction to public notice in |his country took place in 1867, and 
is chiefly due to the late Baroness M^yer de Rothschild. 

Ill 1872-8 an English lady and gentleman, with a view to ascertain the best possible mode 
of education for their deaf daughter, devoted themselves for the better part of those two 
years to a painstaking investigation into the methods and practice of educating the Deaf, 
not only in Great Britain and the principal countries of Europe, but in the United States 
and Canada. They were led to the following conclusions : 

(a) That the German system was the best for the education of all deaf children, especially 
for the poor. 

(h) Tliat it was the best for the education of their own child. 

(o) That to establish this system, and to raise the education of the Deaf to proper effi- 
cienov and importance, a Training College for Teachers was a necessity. 

in 1877 action was taken on these conclusions. The society was started whose title heads 
this notice, which, in the following year, was able to open the training college at Ealing. The 
Society will exhibit here in Group 6, Class 54, No. 1534, a school at work, where practical 
illustration will be given of the method of teaching. This, in conjunction with kindred societies, 
it is intended to do frequently, and, if possible, daily. In the year last named, 1877, a ooDference 
of head masters of institutions and others interested in the Deaf was held, in which the various 
systems were represented and discussed, and the movement in favour of the German system 
received an impetus of which the results were soon apparent and are in operation stilL In 
1880, there was held at Milan a great International Congress, in which almost every ooon- 
try, with the very remarkable exception of Germany itself, was conspicuously represented; 
and tliere, in an assembly of over 160 experts, it was resolved, with only four dissentients, 
that ** the Pure Oral method ought to be preferred to that of signs for the education of the 
Deaf and Dumb." From this time the advance of the Pure Oral system has been rapid and 
continuous. Out of 500 institutions now in operation, in various parts of the world, this sys- 
tem, which makes speech the basis of all eaucation, is adopted and employed in by fitr 
the large majority of them. Of tlie remainder, a considerable proportion are on the^ comoinfd 
system, while a small number still retain the manual or sign system, pure and simple. In 
fact, the Pure Oral system is the one in actual practice in all the schools of some ooontries, in 
nearly all those of other countries, and iu a continually increasing number in every ooontry 
wheie the deaf are taught at all. 

From these facts, and fmm what will be seen in the Exhibition, visitors will be able to 
appreciate the statement iu the General Official Catalogue (pages 123, 124). ** The edncatioii 
of doaf mutes is of more modern growth, and has been attended by a success ^hioh may be 
pronounced truly marvellous. Until recent years it was oonsidered useless^ to attempt to 
teaoh those to speak who wore bom deaf; but this apparently impossible feat is now buooess- 
UaW accomplished. Not only this, but deaf children can he taught to understand what is 
said to them by following the movement of the lips and the facial expression. To snob great 
perfection has tliis special branch of education been carried, that in some oases deaf pezsona 
can carry on a conversation with those they know, so that a stranger would not peroeiTe 

their infirmity." (Room No. 2,) 

1535. ASSOCIATIOir FOR THE ORAIi INSTBUCTION OP THE DSAP 

ANlTSnMB. Under the Fatronaffe of Their Royal Highnesses the Frinoe and 

Prinoess of Wales. Fresident, the jESarl Granville, K.G. Director, Williani Van 

Fraagh, Esq. School and Training College fbr Teachers, 11 Fitaroy Square, W.— - 

The Association for the Oral Instruction of tho Deaf and Dumb was founded in 1871. Its chief 

objects an\ Ist To propagate in this kingdom tho pure oral instruction of the deaf and domb, 

which means to teach them to talk, and to enable them to receive instmction by means of spokeo 

Uft^ii^gn only, to the rigid exclusion of tho finger alphabet and all srtifioiaL signs. 2iia. Ta 

^«//f bofwing penona to become qualified teaoliers on this system, and to find employment fat 

BOfiot efther in aoliooh or in private iamiUea. di^. To ms^X^ui % nonnal Mocd for the^ 

artroeotfi, or</oaf cAiWiw of alfranka and cweds. 
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The exhibits of the Association oonhist of materialfl and manuals nsed in teaching, a time 
table for the use of deaf and dumb schools during the whole course of instruction, an. illustrated 
•Imanaok or season table, and a numerical table for the use of deaf and dumb cliildren, which 
k alflo adapted for blind children, and papers on the education of the deaf and dumb. 

A few wordti ia explanation of tne system publicly introduced bj the Association: The 

affliction of dumbness does not exist among the so-called deaf and dumb, who are merely those 

who haTe been either bom deaf or haye become so after birth througli illness. Not being able 

to hear, they are uaturally umible to imitate sp^-ech, and consequently remain dumb. The 

fiMnlty of hearing finds a substitute in that of sight. This method of artificial hearing (lip 

mdinff) is the principal object in the tuition of the deaf child, who is made to understand what 

is Bida by carefully watching the moyements of the speaker's fuce. In teaching the child 

' «> speak, the teacher follows the same natural method instinctively adopted by the mother in the 

instauoe of a hearing child. Inbtead of making the pupil hear the bound, the teacher makes 

him observe the movements which are produced on the race by speaking the word, and teaches 

him to associate the faclnl movement with the object alluded to. 

The child is first instructed to breathe properly, and to notice the difference between inhaUnfi" 
and exhaling. Then vowel sounds are taught, after tliose consonants; the vowel sounds and 
eonaonants i-an then be combined so as to form words ; the meaning of the words is illustrated by 
ihowing the objects themselves, or pictures of them. 
The following process takes pli'e : — 

The teacher pronounces a sound, tlie child imitates it (speaks), and learns to recognise it 
when spoken (lip reads), ho also associates the sound with the letters (reads), and imitates them 
on the blitckboard, the slate or paper (writes). 

Now the words can be extended to bimple sentences, the simple sentences to compound ones, 
and so on, slowly, by easy steps, to more adyanced lessons, until the pupil is able to receive 
instroction by sp<^)ken language and lip reading in all the branches of a sound English education. 
Any attempt to combine this system with others would produce unsatisfactory results. 
A pablic lesson is g^ven on Wednesday afternoons at 3 o'clock punctually at 11 Fitzroy 
t Square, when the work in all its stages can be seen. The hi-tory of tlie introduction and 
•i progress of the Pure Oral or German system is contained in the Report of the Association for 
1888, which, together with other papers on the subject can be had free, on application to either 
the Secretary or the Director, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. — William Van Pbaaoh, Director. 
(Soom, No. 10.) 

1536. JEWS' DEAF Ain> DUMB HOME (THE) (S. SCHOI^rTHEIL, Frin- 
oipal)rWalxner Boad, Ifotting Hill, W.— The object of the Exhibitor is to show how far 
he has snooeeded with his pupils taught on the pure oral system under circumstances anything 
but fiftvourable, in enabling them to lip-read, to articulate, to use the vernacular of their countiy 
fittrly correctly and fluently, and to acquire such an amount of general knowledge, as will 
lender it possible for them to continue their education, by books and conversation. The pure 
oral method of teaching the deaf and dumb is based on the recognition of the true state of this 
afflicted class of humanity. The real affliction is deafness, and mutism is only its necessary 
eonsequence ; the organs of speech of the deaf and dumb are perfectly intact, and their intellect 
▼aries in the same degree as that of normal children. The want of this knowledge, or rather 
the misconception on this point, prevailing not only in the classical, the middle, and even to 
some extent in the modem age, called into existence the systems known as the mimic, sign, or 
gesture, the manual, and the mixed system. Clear-sighted men of various lands and different 
times such as Pedro de Ponce, Bonet, Wallis, Braidwood, Amman, Van Helmont, Pareira, and 
last but not least Heinle ke, knew and made known the real condition of the deaf and dumb, and 
fveaohed, as well as practised, the pure oral method : but, as the great Schiller says, ** Gegen 
bommheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens," their voices proved too weak, because their times 
were hard of hearing, and the recognition that the pure oral method is best suited to restore the 
deaf and dumb to their birthright as men, by bestowing on them that particular gift which 
distinguishes man from the lower animal, is an achievement of comparatively recent date 
Here we names of Hill, Arnold, Bossier, and others, equally able and zealous, deserve mention. 
Lip-reading means the ability of understanding the articulate utterances of others by watching 
the various movements of the organs of speech by which articulated words are moulded into 
being. This ability is the very backbone of the pure oral system, and by the higher or lower 
degree of its development this (system) stands or falls ; for fluent lip-reading is conditional upon 
an articulation in strict accordance with the laws of physiology of speech, and renders com-* 
munioation with the outer world easy and agreeable. This, a^ain, in its turn, greatly facilitates 
the acquisition of idiomatic language, which opens to the deaf and dumb not only the many and 
perpetual sources of living intercourse with the human intellect, but also uncloses to them the 
rich stires of literature, and thus renders their education a sure success. The advantages 
accruing from the pure oral method to the physical welfare of the deaf and dumb are equally 
peat. The habit of watching the slight movements of the organs of speech, or the constsjit 
haoging on the lipa of others, ao to speak, gives the e^e tVial \\nqa\Vs VD^il'Vii^e^a.^^sfCt^s^ w^ w 
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canspicuoualy wanting iu the ileiif and dumb taught ou iJia othet Bybtems. The more motive 
pioceM of ipbiUatiiin and eihalution, ounaequent upon artioulote speech, not only inalerially 
Btrengthena the reapirator; orgatiB, but at the aame time temla to iuvigorute the whule budy. 
And ttie Btatititica, which show that the death-rate among the deaf and dumb who had uo 
teaching at nil or had been taught on ttie silent lystem is muoh higher than among their more 
fortunate fKliow-aufTereiB taught on the pure oral method, concluBivel; paint to the bet, that 
artictdated speech cannot be dispeneed with with impuuitj, and that silence (in a measnre) 
msBii^ death. A great deal mora might be adduced in favour of tiie pure oral method. This 
ii, howeyer, rendered unneceasary by the gratifying fact tliat, since the Milan InteruutMimkl 
OoDgresa of Ueadmsfitera of the Deaf and Dumb Schools (1631), this metliod has puBstd tlia 
'4tage of disputation and euteied upon that of demonstration. (Hoota No. 10.) 

1537. DBAP AMD DUMB SCHOOIiS (THE), Old a?raflford, Manchoster 
(W. STBESBAMT, Secretary).— (l)Hpeciniensof J^choul Work, Language Lessonif, Diawing. 
Ac. (2) Specimens uf Handicraft by old pupila of the Instituliun. (3) Time-table Fittures. 
(Boom Na. 10.) 

1538. L'lSTlTUTO SOHDOMUTI, Bologna (CESAHE GUALANDI Di- 
rector.) — (1) Method of teaching penple born deaf, am! deaf mutes. (2) Specimen of their 
work. iSoom No. 10.) 

1539. BRITISH ASYLUM FOE DEAP AND DUMB PEMAI.ES (THE), 
IiOweT Clapton. — The British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, of which their Royal 
Highneeaca the Prince and Princeas of Wales and other members of the Boya) Family are 
Patrons, was instituted in 1831, and is certified under'23 & 21! Vict. c. 43. The lustituUDO ii 
for adults. Its object is threefold, namely (a) To educate or continue the education (ceoolar 
and religious) of female deaf-mutes, (b) To give manual and teohnical training, with a view tft, 
enable the deaf-mnte to earn an honest and independent livelihood, (c) To provide an asylnu 
on home for the aged and helpless. The exhihita will show some results of the <dueational 
and manual inatruction which has been found practicable in the coae of those admitted; many 
of whom had been utterly neglected and untaught. The oral or German Hystem of inatTuetionj 
not being found practicable in the case of adults untBUf>ht when young, the sign and finger 
method of iuBtinctiou has been in moat cases the only possible means of education. Some of the 
inmatea, who are cot congenital deaf-mutea, are able to aiticulnte words and short sentences. 
Amongst the specimens of work eihibited will be found knitting by two aged blind deaf-mnte«; 
hBJidnrillDg — arithmetic^and English composition, by inmates who entered the asylain at bd 
adtancad age, and were, till admitted, quite ignorant and ncedncated. Good Hpeoimens oC 
laondry-work and needlework of all kinds are amongst the eihibita. Secretary, W. T. Hillyci. 
Office: 27 Ited Lion Square, W.C. iBooia No. 10.) 

1540. DEAF AUD DUMB ASYLUM, Old Kent Eoad, London, and at 
Margate. (EatabliBhed 1782.) For the maintenance, education and clothing 
of indigent Deaf and Dumb children. Patron: HIS ROYAL HIGHKESS 
THE PBINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

The asylum was first eatabliaiied iu Bermondsey. In ISOT a pormaneiit buUding wm 
founded in the Old Kent Rood, In IS75 a brand) asylum was opened at Margate by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. In IBSO such branch was enlarged to accommodale 350 cbildrOL 
The system of inatruction adopted up lo the year 18S1 in ihis institution was that kni>wn as tha 
" combined," since which dale a separate and distinct " oral establishment " boa been added, 
whioh is at present being conducted at St. Lawienca, Rsmsgate. 4ti52 children have received 
the benetita of the institution ; 1S07 children have been apprenticed to various trades at a coat 
to the charity of £10,93G Hs. 6d. 

The exhibit represents some of the work done in school by the afflicted inmates ol 

asylam. Treasurer, Charles Few, Esq.; Secretary, W. H. Warwick. Offices: 93, Cammn 
Street, London, (floimi Nn. 10.) 

1541. YORKSHIRE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAP AND DUMB, DOIT- 
CASTliR. — In the education of the deaf the acquisition of langnage is the chief aim. Thia 
oaanot be achieved without example and illustration, in the giving of which much informatioa 
may be directly and indirectly oonveyed. The vast ground, however, that has lo be traversed 
t^ a teaxiher of the deaf, preclude* him from placing Im papils in the same category as speaking 
ohildren, but when once Qiey are able to think, the work accomplished u< Uiarough and lasting. 

In the above institution the whole of the educational elTorta arc directed to cBtefti_ 
development of the intplligence, and the cultivation of habits of thought, which shall find ready 
and 8.^nate eipreaaion in langusge. 

There are two departments in ihc school, the pure oral and the silent. In the former ths 
pupils are tanglit entirely by speech, lip-reading and writing. In the latter by the intuitive 
method, as under the oral system, writing being snbelituted for speech. There ore U8 pupils ii 
\ I the oral, and 43 in the silent olasaes. 

~?he two departments are separated during school hours, and no signs are idloned in Ibi. 
■■ of teaohing, Bo fat as practicable every leaaon is illustrated, either by the actual ^jeet^ 
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IJotaveEi, or black board sketohea ; the ability to make such sketches being an essential qnaM- 
oKtion of the teachers. 

The head master examines every child in the school once a month, discoyers weak points, 
nd offeiB suggestions, or issues instructions for future guidance. 

The examination papers submitted are those for the month of April, and were in progress 
lisfise tiie head master was aware that a section of the Exhibition would be devoted to the 
bitereais of the deaf and dumb. The papers have received no correction, and are bound up in 
udmnes, representing the work of each class. 

To tram the powers of observation, proportion, &c., as well ^ to assist the children in the 
oeeapatious they may follow* drawing takes a prominent place in the routine. 

Fancy needlework is not discouraged amongst the girls, though it is not specially taught. 
The girls do all the making and mending for the Institution without a sewing machine, ant] 
iMD|ues are herewith submitted of hemming, seaming, stitching, feUing, gathering, herring- 
komg, the making of a button-hole or loop and the insertion of a gusset or patch. Gutting 
out of garments, so especially needful for girls, receives careful attrition. The g^rls are also 
traght every branch of domestic work. 

A class for wood carving and turning affords an opportunity of profitable employment in 
kimre hours, and directs the attention of the boys in a ciiannel which may hereafter become a 
iMans of livelihood. The carved wall mirror-frune and book slide, by W. Shotton, idiow the 
nsnlt of eighteen months' instruction. 

Appamtm, — A deaf child spiaks in consequence of its knowledge of the position of the 
loQgue, Ac, required for the production of certain sounds. The position of the organs of speech 
imrt be taught, and the reflector exhibited is for the purpose of illuminating the interior of the 
aonih, in such a manner that the child can see exactly the uKxie of production of such sounds 
IS 1^ ft, J, &0. In using it the teacher lights the let and stands before a large mirror, with the 
pnpil hj his side. The attention of the child is directed to the reflection in the mirror, and the 
eliud inea to imitate what it sees ; the teacher then turns the reflector to the child's mouth, and 
igain directs its attention to the reflection in the mirror, and points out any defect. When 
enoe the pupil comprehends the natare of the sound required practice will ensure its reproduc- 
tioo. The reflector minimises the manipulation of the throut by the teacher. 

The manipulator is simply a substitute for the flnger ; the curved end is extremely useful in 
obtaining the eh sound. The child is required to make the t sound ; the teacher then gently 
proasoo <£iwn the tip of the tongue and the ch sound follows. It is aJso useful in perfecting $ 
and <& aoonds. 

The vibrator is used to obtain such sounds as z, zh, e, j, &c. The teacher places one end 
between his own teeth, the other end against the teeth of the child ; the latter, wlio also places 
Ida hand against the teacher s throat, feels distinctly the peculiar vibration and readily imitates it. 
The accessory words in language present unusual difficulties to the deaf. The preposition 
box serves to demonstrate to the eye the use of almost every preposition and prepositional phrase. 
The lid should be on binges to move up and down. Exercises with it should be as follows. 
Maiy, lift up the lid of the box. Put your thimble into the box. It (the thimble) is now in the 
box. It is innde the box. Who will take it otU of the box ? Will it pass through the hole of 
the box ? Let me see I Here is a piece of string. Tie it (the string) round the box, &c., &c. 
An ingenious teacher will readily multiply examples, embracing almost every preposition in. use. 
The adiool books exhibited are those in daily use. 

1^ whole of the exhibits are submitted with the object of showing how, in the above Insti- 
tatian, tiie deaf are taught the use of language, so as to take their place in the speaking world, 
wUh tiie results of their misfortune mitigated in as high a degree as is possible. (Bocmi No. 10.) 

zSi2. STAHrarB, REV. WTTiTiTAM, 27, Alexandra Villas, Finsbury Park, N. 

— The deaf require a special means of instruction, becaustj the same conditions do not exist in 

them as in other children. Their deafness excludes them from the reception of ideas through 

the mediimi of sound, whilst the hearing child associates ideas with sound &om its infancy. 

The deaf child is thus shut out from speech and all that speech conveys during its earliest 

yens, and its only form of language previous to being brought under instruction consists of rude 

ittoes. Taking these as the basis, we may improve them and add conventional and arbitrary 

iigiiB, and so develope a language suited to their immediate wants, but in so doing we only 

fiovide them with the means of exchanging ideas amongst themselves and with their teachers ; 

md to say nothing of the imperfection of this sign language as an instrument of thought and 

neana of expression, we build up a barrier which excludes them from intercourse with the 

nodd at hurge. If it were desirable to form a community of deaf mutes, this would certainly be 

tlie best means to accomplish it ; but it would surely be sinful to increase that isolation which 

ii the most deplorable part of their afiUotion, and which it is doubtless our duty to endeavour by 

tf«y means in our power to remova All deaf children capable of instruction should therefore 

lie tiuffht to spesik and use the language of those with whom they are surrounded in daily life. 

That Wi^ .can be so taught is no longer a marvel, for day schools are now established in various 

puts of the metn>poli9, where the simple process by which dumb children are made to speak 
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can be witnessed bv any one desirous of becoming acqnainied with the method. To carry . . . 
tbe ayatem effectually, an intiiuBte knowledge of the elemcDtary Bounde of onr langtiBige and bow 
those Boaiida are pTodnced ia eBseiitiiil, aa well as a, fncil^ty of convoying tliat knowledge to the 
deaf obild throueli the ai-tises of sight and touch. Also an ncqnatDtBace with the fotmatioD of 
BonndB into ayllnbles and wori{«, and the coiistruction of eonlencea gradnated to tbe difieraot 
«t"gPB of develnpmtnt of language, and suited to the slow growth of (he child's intellect. 
Happily speoial training ctto now be obtaineil at training colleges for teachPTS of the deaf hr 
any one drsiroua of taking up thia most interesting and benevolent branch of education ; and 
when the time cornea that these colleges are capable of snpplylng suffiuient tuach'rB to meet 
tbe demands of some Are hundred deaf children who require matruclion in the metropolla alouei 
we shall realise that chance which is prnpheaied and so eurnoatty tobedeidrcd,th>itnur"deaf ami 
domb" am now deaf not dumb. The pictures designed for the use of deiif children include thrt« 
" nries. (1) 24 Picture Sheets, with 384 lilnatratioris of Objecta, (9) 23 Pioture Sheets, with^ 
L88 UluBtratiouB representing actions. (3) 27 large Picture Sheets, containing Illnatrations of 
"la animal and veaefnble kingdom, various tradaa, and the hrnvenly borliea. Every one of these 
_ more or leaa useful in bringing before the eye of tbe deti/ child the ahape, form, and general 
tppearance of thinp;a and persons with which be has vet to hecome ocquninted, but in the wurda 
>f an eminent teacher " the pupil most not be aliowei) to dwell upon the picture alone, but ntuat 
[ liave bis attention directed to similnr objeota and circnnistimcta in his own surronndingi; in 
other words, he must bo mnda to uudpistand the living world in which he finds bimseir. and to a 
proper understanding of which the pitlure ia only to be need as a help." The - Object Leesona " 
are for use with the "Object Pictures," and are neoesBary in leaohing deaf children &om t""" 
eailieet stages. They form a " Blading and Language book " uonlaining almost every yn 
in common use, with im index, of reference la nearly U300 words found in tbe leeaona 1 
easiest forms of language only are used, as it is essenlial with the Deaf jutt beginning to le 
their maiher toufj^ie, at whatever age they commence, to uae forms of expression which would bi 
understood by infants in a nuraery. iEoom No. 10.) 

1543. TORKSHIBB SCHOOL FOR THE BIiZNI). General MemaThi. — T 
system pursued in this school is, t)ist education in mental subjects shall bo pursued simulti'^ 
neonsly with training in some handicraft, Thia plan ia found of great value, for the pupils sn 
not withdrawn from mental training jiut at the time when they begin to tliink for themaelTMi, u 
is the case with many seeing children. Hence we have ynulhs, who are working at basket uni^ 
bruehmaking, attending achool a oeitain time each day until thej are nineteen or tveotjt year 
of age. The proof that this plan does not itnpede their indnetrial training is aliown bjOtt 
quality of work we exhibit. We believe, loo, that a plan like this ia canduoive to tht-ir gencn 
good health. Tn addition to tbe usual sehool lessons and training in a hundicraR^ the B<4tcia 
Eourae includes musical training fbr thow with snitable ability, and gymnaatio exFroiua, in 
eluding marching;, dumb-bell practice, ladder exercises, &a. Tlie systems of writing in uae i 
tlie achool iire;^l) The Mpin ti/pe. One of the earliest adopted Tor the blind. It can bs tm 
bj the Peeing, and blind, with good tactile sensibility, can mnke it out. (2) Braille type, whio 
ia very legible tn the blind, easily written by them, and is of great value. The booka done I 
Brailfe type by the pupils are exhibited for the purpose of showing bow thia type may be mad 
nee of, by an intclligcut teacher, to produce bis own note or text-booka for class uae. (3) £ea 
•pencil iBriting by the blind. — ^These specimens are written by means of theGulilberg wrilin 
apparalns (a,lan exhibited). The apparatus is the invention of F. Guldix-rg. a teacher id tl 
^yal Blind Institution, Copenhagen. An ordinarily intelligent blind child, of eleven or twdl 
veBTB old, irill learn the use of the apparatus in about thirty or Ibrty lessons of one hoar eaol 
Baited moyi or geographical modeU. — These models show three metliods of oonstrootion > 
(1) tidatine, modelled m clay, from which this plaster cast, backed with linen, has be«i tain 
(25 Yortaltire, coast line, sea and rivers carved out : monntuins ourveii out of pieces of flat wot 
glued on the board. The lines of railicay are made of wire stretched fron one town to tmothl 
and are very useful in helping the pupils to tind tbe various towns. The rivtr*. — In <a6at 1 
enable the pupil at once to know in what dirrction the rivers are Hewing, the right bank is le! 
with a sharp edf-e, and the le/l bank ia bevelled smooth, (3) England and WaU». (4) EtuDpt.- 
The clear, sharp con ( lint is made by cutting out the laud from tbe water with a fretwork mw 
thia planing eay \ in. from the nnderl^ide of the water and screwing the whole down. The ihmm 
taint were out oat iu cork and then glued on. The riners are cut out wilb a chisel or grttfla 
tool. JIfaerame Uuie. — Tbe pruductioa of fhis work seems to be n useful addition to the few 01 
pations which can be pursued by blind females. The material is cheap, apparatus simple, _.. 
tbe operation on the whole nut difScult, Cane Jimrk. — This is also an opeiation eminently tniilabl 
to blind females, materials and tools being quite inexpensive. Baihti ujork. — The samples se~ 
are made entirely by present or former pupils of the school. The brushes and baskets exiiiinf 
are chosen from ordinary stock, and are not speeialty made for this exhibition, Bru^a.— _ 
■realao drawn or ait by blimi pupils and men. Tlie finishing of the woodwork is done by « 
laboar. ATofa, — These are ms^le of Esparto grass by the younger boys, as a preparation Ibr tl 
work of buket making, {Boom No. 11,) 
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1544. KATIONAIi INSTTFUTION FOB BIiIND CHIIiDItEN, 56 Boulevard 
ijD^Jides, Paris. 

The Kational Institution for Blind Children, in Paris, which celebrated, on the 1 Uh of May 
\m^ the centenary of its foundation by the illustrious Valentin Hauy, is the first school for the 
ttnd whioh ever was establhihed in Europe. The Establishment, erected on the plans of the 
nohitect PhUippon, oooupies a rectangle, of an area of about 3 acres (11,800 square metres or 
1M13 aquaie yudsX 4186 yards of which are covered by tlie buildings. It is bounded by the 
Boulevazd dee Inyt^des, the Bue de Sevres, the Bue Duruc, and the Bue Masseran. In the 
flntre of the entrance court stands a group, executed by Badiou, representing the founder of tbo 
Mhool trying his metiiod on youn^ Le Sueur ; the fronton of the building, erected by Joufiroy, 
■pceaentB Hauy, inspired by Chanty, predidiug over the works of blind children. 

The buildings consist of a centnil edifice, devoted to the general services, and two side wings 
Hinmetrically opposed, that on the right being reserved to the boys, and that on the left being 
far the nee of the girls. 

Two distinct pavilions, which occupy together an area of 7G6 square yards, are appropriated 
tithe professors' rooms. The ground floor of these pavillions forms in each ward a large covered 
jud or playground resorted to by the pupils in bad weather. 

The ohapel and the concert-room (saile dcs exercices publics) occupy the firdt and second 
toon of the central building, and may be connected or separated at will by means of wide doors. 
Ibe choir and cupola of the chapel have been painted by Lehmann. 

The premises are weU arranged and ventilated ; the class-rooms, studies, work-shops, dining- 
klls, dorndtories, and infirmaries ure commodious, and heated by hot-wnter and hut-air pipes. 
A large open play-ground, planted in the form of a quincux, joins each ward. 
A bath-room, containing thirty ordinary baths and provided with shower-baths, enables all 
pipfla to bathe at least once in a fortnight 

Besides the organs for practice in each ward, the School possesses a grand organ, built by 
Gsvail]^ Coll, consisting of thirty-six stops, three rows of keys, &c., which is placed in He 
Goneert-room (salle des exerciced publics). It is used for the higher studied, for public wordhip 
lad for organ recitals. 

There are, in the Boys' Department, workshops, in which boys are taught turning wood, 
meating chairs with cane or rush, tuning and repairing pianos. 

In the Girls' Department there is a workshop in which they are taught fancy work, needle- 
wnk, ozoohet, &o. 

The School possesses also a printing-press, which issues a great many works (literature or 
iiiuie) fijd the use of thie blind. 

The Library contains 250 volumes in embossed print and 1400 volumes for the use of 
Mdioiixy people. 

Tiie School receives 150 boys and 80 girls, and is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
ihe Interior (Home Office). 

The Diiector is assisted in the superintendence of education and teaching in the Boys' De- 
partment, by a Censor of Studies (Censeur), in the Girls' Department, by a Lady Superintendent. 
A Chaplain conducts the services in the chapel aud imparts the religious Instruction, Due 
ngaxd ie paid to the conscience clause. Children of other denominations recognised by the 
fltate, receive their religious instruction from their own ministers. 

The medical service is repiesented by a physician in ordinary, by several consulting 
ibynoians, by a consulting surgeon, a surgeon oculist, aud a surgeon dentist. 

Pupils are received in the school from ten to thirteen years of age. The course of studies lasts 
dghtyears, which period, under exceptional circumstances, may be either lengthened or shortened. 
The boarding and tuition fees are £40 per annum. A number of scholarships are attuched 
totbeSohooL 

The Institution is at once a Secondary and a Technical School, which, while imparting to 
the pupils the knowledge capable of raising their minds and maturing their intellect, provides 
ttom with a trade or a profession which will render them independent. The Institution is 
Msover a training college for its own professors, to whom it grants the degrees. 

Amongst some of the eminent past students of the School, let us mention Bodenbach, who 
ham. 1832 to 1869 fulfilled in Belgium the duties of a burgomaster and of a deputy (member of 
YlvUament); Penjon, a laureate of the competition between the College of Paris and Versailles, 
U Knight of the Legion of Honour, and professor of mathematics at the College of Angers; 
Gnttder and Boussel, both professors at the Institution, and eminent composers of musi* °&? ', 
|tk (Boom No. 11.) 

XS4C LM B TI T UTO PRINCIPE DI NAPOLI PBI GIOVANNI CIEQHI 
fAjraO I SES8I (Institute for Blind Children of Both Sexes, Naples).— (1) Objects (or 
l&Mhinff ; Specimens of Collection. (2) Complete Method, **Martusce]u System," of tench ing 
jlsblin^ the form of letters and numbers. Api^iratus to guide him to write with chalk, ** Falda- 
f%l'' carved (8) Metallic Pen and Specimens of Writing in freehand without any help of the 
[t|i|Mffatii8. Literary and Medical Instruction. (4) Books and Geographical Maps print^ in the 
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iDstitutinD. (B) ProilQctioiiB of Works dotie in tLo Inetitution : Printiug imd Binding. Bliin 
anrl Maltins, Baskela uf ali sorts, Carpentry, Turnery, Boot making, and Doiuestio Utemo 
{Boom No. n.-) ™ 

1546. BOTAIi Bliim) BCHOOIi, GopeiLliagen. (J. MOIiDlTNKAWE] 
Director). — Tliere are 97 papils, and room for 100. All papils are above the age of 10 ji 
Fir tbe yoanger ooeB there is a prepBratoiy school (mfant school). All blini children 
Denmark may be educiited in tbe Roved Blind School. The toitching of ahoemaking giveti ga 
results, und ib very little practised elHewhpru in tbe education of the blind. The other haul 
crufts taught give aa good results, viz., basliet-inaking, ropemokiog, and brUHbmakln^. 
piauo. vi'ilin and organ ; and singing, harmon;, and tuning are taught, and maob use is made 
t!ie Braille ajstem. Amongst the handierafta of the girls ought to bo meotioned the sewing I 
hand and by machine. The school has 6 aLasses, with an average number of 27 lessons each p 
week. We have moch drilling, for boys and for girls separately. There is a printing shop I 
books, masic and maps. {Roinn No. 11.) 

1547. EDTSTmiTIOM' FOB THE BLIHD, Amoterdam. 
Supenntendent.)— If tbe boys and girls of the Blind Institution at Ai 
take an active, altbongb at the same time a very hamble, part in the present Exhibittoi, 
is only to show to the world bow a good education is of the highest importance to the blind, 1 
by its eld many will succeed in life who, without it, would have beon helpless, unbappy, tr^ 
a burden to themselves, their frionda, or aocieQ'. A cloaor union between the edacated Mmd 
different countries rmd parts of the world is already bringing the happiest results, in d 
seminiiting information, cheapening aud simpliMng educational apparatn^, and therein p 
moting tbe happiness and well-being of tbe blind tbronghout the civilized world. Theyku 
that the brilliant example set by the late Mr. Oardner has met with universal approval, U 
they hcpe that it will nnd many followers all over the world. The blind aie beet provided I 
not by receiving alms, but by a sound education and a good oonrse of honest labour. Tli 
InstitutioQ was establiahed in 180S by the Dut^b Freemasons, who continue \o eapport ' 
although it has long been entiroly independent of thoir Brotherhood, as is the oe< 
fonnd^ infant school for the Blind at Bencekojn, wtiich is under the patronage of H.KJ 
the Crown Prince, and may be considered as a preparatory school in the country. The latt 
which is oalleil Prince Alexander's Fnnndation, has 12, and the mstitntian 62, pnpib of bO 
eexes and of every religions sect. Pupils can be received into the Institution from tbe age d 
;e«U's, and remain there till the egc of 18. Tbey are taught, besides the ordinary mU 
anbjeots r Religion, " BraiUe," and different methods of jial writing, systems of OuMberg, £biuaa 
Ueliold, Eleyn, FretuA and German, piatio and organ playing, piano tuninjr, btalcet and (n 
making, caning, matlinii, loiittiitg, hiotting, fancy needleicork, stiver and copper uire iieitting, i 
Connected with the Institution is an Asyliun for honourably dismissed pupils, and for gnnrit' 
blind people, admitted under SO years of age. It provides for 28 male and 32 female inmtt 
Both these establiehmenta are in private bands, and are supported only by voluntaiy cant 
bntiona, legacies, Ice. — J, H, Mkukb. 

Tha exhibit of Capt. L. Schnytkorver, Boyal Dutch Navy, Knight of the Kin^ William Orf 
a writing apparatus for giown up people who have lost their sight at an advanced age, is « 
in bis own account. He is blind, and inveoted it himself. (So. 16.) 

Apparatus akd Exahples tor Tbachino. (1) Specimen of raised types for emboa 
printing. Teaching elementary reading, musical oomposition, cyphers, &c. (2) A case conti 
tng a progressive series of embossed rroding boolis. beginning with a primer and ending «i 
French and Ourman reading-books for the highest class of pupils. (3) An Albmn with TBTfc 
proofs of dotted and flat writing according to the systems of " Brailia," " Fouaoud," "Ht 
" Gvidbert),'' and " Kleyn." (4) A set of Metallic Raised Letters for teaching the elementi 
reading. (G) Specimen of Embossed Printing, from tho Institution's own Press. Three m 
Teachers of Blind Institutions may aak for a copy, (8) Specimen of Dotted and Flat Writ 
Embossed Printing, ic, on cards. (7) A " Braille " Writing Frame, French. (8) A " Fouobui 
Writing Frame, French. (8) A "Guldberg" Writing Frame, Danish, QO) A Board : 
Elementary Matiiematical Instmctiou. (11} A Bejiding-Book on the "Braille" Byite 
(12) A Beading-Book on the " Moon " System. (13) A Raised Map for Teaching Oeo^ap 
(inventeil by J. li. Meijar), (14) Two Kaiacd Maps for TpAcbing Classical Geoi^phy (' ' 
lished in England). (15) Two Frames for the Ordinary Flat-Writing, to be nsed by pa.. 
who have lost their sight in advanced life, inveutud and constructed during his blindiiMB 
tho late Mttjor G, P. Serrniis, Bart, (16) A Frame for the Ordinary Flal-Writing, to 
used by persons who have lost (heir sight in advanced life, invenfad by L. Sehnytion 
(K.M.W.O.) ("apt. Boyal Dutch Navy, retired (blind). Constructed by Mr. Tomer, at 8n« 
Friaaland. (17) Tygliio^phe (Belgian). (18) Portable BraiUe Frame, invented by tbe la 

F BoHOOL Work. — Bosa. 
one with I.H.E., 1884, worked into it, and u 
and 1881 worked into them. (0) One Plain 1 



SDperintendvnt, Mr, Pabli 



Uiner. 
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Mr), ((2) One Plain Brush (sparte). (e) One Hearth Bmah (oolonied hwr). (/) Four 
■mplefl of Ohair-caninpf. (g) Two Lined Knife-Baskets, (h) Two Open Worked Flower- 
htkets. (t) One Pio-nic Basket (small), (k) One Hamper (large). (2) One Open Worked 
Ivket (m) One Case containing a dozen Pipe-covers, some of them with initials, cyphers 

tmade of silver-wire, (n) One Silver Watoh-guard. (o) A Pair of Snow Slippers (to put 
d the heel in snowy weather, or on the ice. 

Sfeoimens or Sohool-Wobk. — Gibls. 

(a) One Antimacassar with *' Blind Asylum, Amsterdam, 1884 " worked into it. (&) One 
isti-maoassar with *^ Exposition Goloniale, 1883,'* worked into it. (c) One Anti-macassar with 
^Qeie^gend Instituut van Kederland " (Blessed Institution of the Netherlands) worked into it. 
[A (hie Anti-macassar with *' Instituut Amsterdam" worked into it. (e) One Anti-macassar 
HKh ** Philadelphia, Amsterdam, Anno, 1876 " worked into it. (/) Three Plain Anti-macassars. 
jA One Cotton Ladies' Night Companion with I.H.E. worked into it. (A) One Blue WooIIod 
KawL (0 Five Various Coloured Woollen, and One Cotton, Lampstand. (Jc) One Pair of 
Uomed Woollen Bab^-shoes. (2) Four Silk, and One Thread, Purses, (m) Various Speci- 
Hoa of Conmion knitting. All this work has actually been done by the blind pupils them- 
Bives. The one who made the anti-macassars a, c, and e, has both her eyes replaced by a 
iir of artificial ones. The male-teacher is perfectly blind himself and an honourably-dismissed 
UfSL of the Institution. {Boom No. 11.) 

I S48. BBinSH AND FOKEIGN BLIND ASSOCIATION (THE), (T. B- 
mSJ^AGE, ILD., Hon. Sec). 

BraiUe Frame. — This is a frame for enabling tbe Blind to write embossed characters accord - 
%g to the system of M. Braille. The brass frame contains sets of six pits. The guide 
I perforated by cells to correspond with them. It is hinged to the left end of the bed by a 
tod. The paper is laid between the two and the writer uses a steel point which forces the 
(•per into the pits of the bed. The letters consist of raised points variously grouped. 
Ilhis finune is so arranged as to allow the writer to emboss both sides of the paper, thus securing 
i saving of space and greater clearness to tho touch. A sheet of paper of the full size of this 
NMxd can be embossed by a good writer on both sides in from twenty minutes to half an 
loor. The advantages gained by this method of writing are — ^The Uind man can easily 
md what he has written; lie can take notes of lectures, books, &c., which can be studied 
$f him at his leisure. Children can be taught to write from dictation and therefore to become 
(oodspellers. 

SmboBted MapB, — ^Where the land meets the sea it is slightly, but sharply raised, and forms 
li it were a perpendicular cliff. The rivers afe marked by depressions, the right bank in every 
iMe being perpendicular, the left bank shelving. In the physical maps the Mils and mountains 
Be markwl with a sufficiently near approach to truth to ^ve a very accurate idea of the 
Bmfig^oration of the country. The maps are numbered accordmg to the Braille system, and the 
bnms are either in association with these or form part of the number, the top back dot standing 
tor the town. Numbering these maps according to the Braille method, has made it possible 
to oonvey, without confusion, an amount of embossed information, which has never been 
iltempted before, as most of the important towns are referred to in an explanatory index. 
The headlands, inlets, and rivers are numbered on tbe sea at a uniform distance of half-an-incb 
from the coast, which allows the finger of the blind person to sweep freely round the coast, 
vhile the information respecting each prominent feature is always close at hand. 

Arithmetie Board. — ^The arithmetic board sold by the Association has eig:ht-sided openings 
Itito which four-sided pins fit, having a plain ridge on one end, and two points on the other, 
flns eight positions of the pin can be obtained with the plain ridge uppermodt, and by reversing 
fliB pin, eij^t more positions with the points uppermost, as will be seen by the following 
ftttnun. 

1234 5 67 8 

9 + - X 4- : : : 

C>conO[:3<>a 




Opening in the board for ^K^ ^^1 the reception of the pins. 



Dkeditmi for Use.-^The pins are square and the holes in the board into which they fit haye 
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eight angles, so that each pin can be placed in eight different positions, and by reveninj 
eight more can be obtained. The .nmnerals up to 8, are formed bv the end on which the r 
is situated; then the pin is reyersed and the remaining signs obtained by the end on w] 
the points are placed. By this arrangement the signs in most frequent use are represei 
by the ridge, which is more pleasant to tiie finger than the points. 

PtmM Cbrds. — ^These cards are intended to enable a bknd person to write with a pencil, 
paper is plared on the card, the ridges of which can be easily felt throngh the paper, and en 
the writer to keep his lines straight 

The Braillb Alfhabet, with Gontsagtioks. 
TKe large doU reptteeiU Ike raieed points of the BraiUe Utter; the ewtaU nrnpfy mrve to indi 

their poettiom in the group of <tx. 

ABC DE F6H I_J 

bat ChriBi erery from God have 

Ist lino. ^* •* ^^ ^^ ^ ' ^^ ^^ ^ ' ' ^ 
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The signs ol the 2Dd, Srd, and 4th lines are formed from those o€ the Ist by the 
oi lowerdote. 

The siffns ol the 5th line are the same as those of the 1st, exc^ that they are wo 
in the midue and lower hcdes. 



ba coa dis en to his in wa 



Oafar •• ft a«pMftt« Oaiy wImb ^'^^ V*' "*.* 



ft Mpftrftt* pnAx is 

5th ^iwft- • ""^ *""*• *' *' 



,r.ta «dof ^^ 



Whan ftt th* and ^^ J^m. 



ethline. or ft word. w.. 



The signs of the 1st line when preceded by the prefix for numbers stand for the 
numbers and the cipher. 

The abore alphabet was arranged by M. Louis Braille, a pupil of the Paris Blind Inatiti 
about 1834. It gradually supers^ed tibe Boman letter then in tise, and shortlyafler its i 
dudioQ was hdopted for mukcal nutation. It is now used CTerywhere in France, ai 
emj^yed oTer toe whole continent of Europe, as also in England, America, and Auati 
Its great advantage is the ea:ie with which it can be written, so that by its use a blind < 
can write out dictation and otiier exercises, and so be educated on the same principle as the aa 
Writing, indeed, is quite as important to ihe blind as to tiie seeing, and for uie same reaaona^ 
igRiAim ia easy to reid, and occupies a compaiately small space. 

ISTWKLDSmXQ FBAMX. 

IHreetione for Using the InterUning JTroms.— The width of tlie boaiNl is the «uge oi 
Mkper, but aa writing which is to be boimd oog^t to hare a wider margin than uat obti 
oy paper exactly the width of the board, it is desirable to double over the right hand e4 
l&apap^r to the extent of about a quaHer of an inch, in such a way that the pi^er with its 
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tamed down shall be ezaotly the width of the board. Now raiBo the clip at the upper 

of the board, lay the paper with its ed^ flush to the edges of the board and with its upper 

against the top. Close the dip which fixes the paper on the pins. Enter the brass frame 

its studs in the holes nearest the dip, so that the paper lies between the guide and bed ; now 

the first two lines and shift the brass frame for each successive two liues until the first 

is written. Open the clip, remove the paper and replace it with its embossed side next 

writer, placing the burrs formed by the upper clip oins on the pins projectiDg from the 

1. This will bring the whole sheet one line lower. Now close the clip, enter the frame as 

and write the second page. When this is done it will be found tnat the lines of the 

ige fidl into the intervals of those of the first By this method wide intervals are 

between the lines which make reading more easy, while about 20 per cent, in space 

iiYed. 

** Progress," an embossed magazine for the blind, is published by the British and Foreign 

Association for Promoting the Education and Employment of the Blhid, 83, Cambridge 

», London, W., and is edited by Dr. T. B. Anmtage, the honorary secretary of that 

iation. It is in the Braille type, which is a character consistiDg of raised points, now 

very largdv by the blind in most civilised countries. The objects of the magazine are 

present the blind with information likely to be specially interesting to them, and &o to give 

articles of general interest (Room No. 11.) 

Z540. ASYIiXTM FOB THE BIiIND, Glasgow.— I. By Workers in the Manufao- 
igDepartment: — 1st. Two Soiled Linen Baskets, with perforated bottoms containing disin- 
hstants. 2nd. Invalid Bed Best, as supplied to hospitals. 3rd. Bassinette of an improved con- 
piniotion, with Baby-linen basket attached. 4th. Improved Travelling Hamper. II. By Inmates of 
he Institation :— 1st Lace Knitted Goods. 2nd. Shetland Goods. 3rd. Silk Goods. 4th. Netted 
Gkiods. 5tiL Ordinary Knitted Goods. Class 1st is the most di£Scult, and is confined to a few 
if the female inmates. Classes 2nd, 3rd, and 4th employ a much larger number of inmates. 
dasB 5th is more easily learnt, and, as circumstances demand, any number of the female inmates 
bay be employed in it. A ready market is found for the articles manufactured, but the price 
Miised is not commensurate with the cost of production. The class of work most interesting to 
tutors is probably that connected with the manufacture of lace goods, not only in respect of 
fte amount of patient labour required, but also of the beauty, intricacy and regularity of the 

E manufactured. The knitting and netting are taught by the Matron, an Assistant and a 
female inmate. The method employed is to place the migers in the proper position, and 
de them till ttie pupil understands the art. (Boom No. 11.) 

^ ISSO. BOTAIi NOBMAJL COIiIiEQE & ACADEMY OF MUSIC FOB THE 
VLnf&y Upper Norwood, S.E. — The specimens in this exhibit have been made 
without exception by tiie blind children in the primary school of the Boyal Normal College. 
These children entered school November 1, 18^2; exclusive of vacations, they have had 
Ift months' instruction. Kindergarten work and modelling in day, besides developing the 
fMoltiee of the mind of blind chUdren, cultivates and refines their touch, and gives that 
keility in the delicate use of their fingers which is essential in future work, especially 
ht the modem technique required for the skilful performance on the pianoforte, organ, or 
•Iher mnsiisal instrument. The preparatory school is conducted on the Kindergarten system, 
fiobel's prindple of self-work and self-help is far more essential io the training of blind than 
d seeing children. Special care is given to the moral, mental, and physical training of the 
children, and as a foundation for all their future work, orderly habits, good manners, and upright 
isoaduct are inculcated. Besides Kindergarten work, the instruction includes reading, writing, 
[idthmetic, and object lessons in the elements of various subjects. (Room No, 11.) 

I55Z.' BHENI8H PEOVINCIAIi INSTITUTION FOB THE BLIND, 
^irm, PruBsia (Director, Prof. MECKEB).— (1) Description of the Institution, by 
Ml Meeker. (2) Bules and Regulations. (8) Periodical for the Blind, edited and published 
If Piofl Meeker, being the only technical paper for the blind published in Germany. (4) Appa- 
iriM used for Instruction. (5) Gktmes and Amusements for the Blind. (6) Specimens of 
Wfldc done in the Institution. 

Class LVI. 

Collective Displays of School Work Appliances. 

Z55& EDINBUBGH SCHOOIj BOABD, 25, South Castle Street. 

(1) Model in Wood op Nobth Merchiston Pubuo Scbool. — Bobert Wilson, Architect. 

AooommodcUion, — Juveniles, 10 square feet per child, 711 ; infants, 9 square feet per child, 
S&8; total, 969. Area of site, 1940 square yards. Total cost of buildings, including janitor's 
Wase, £8,152. The cost of school buildings, exclusive of janitor's house, is at the rate of 
tl 19s. 7d. per child, calculated at the 10 and 9 square feet limit. The cost is at the rate of 
11 lis. per child, if the calculation be made upon the 8 square feet limit. This is a mixed 
Mhool, boys and girls being taught together. The infant department is placed on the ground 
iioir, and the juvenile department on the upper floor. On the ground floor there are the infant 
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AaoommodaUtm, — 10 squaze feet per child for jnYeniles, 545 ; 9 square feet per <3hild for 
DtB, 280; total, 825. Cost of school buildings and fomishings, £7334, being at the rate of 
17& dd. per child. Area of ntb, 1350 square yuds. This school consists of ground and 
and second floors. 

The aTerage number on the roll for the four weeks ending 2nd May last, was 1187. The 
consists of a head master, infant mistress, first assistant, and eight assistants, all of whom 
certificated. There are also a sewing mistress, singing master, and twelve pupU teachers. 

(6) Stookbbidgb Public Sohool, Photoqsaph of. Infant Department on ground floor; 
jifenile Department on upper floor. — B. Bowand Anderson, LL.D., Architect 

AooommodaJtion, — 10 square feet per child for juveniles, 371 ; 9 square feet per child for 
ts, 252 ; total, 603. Cost of school buildings and furnishings £9042, being at the rate of 
114 19b. lOd. per child. Area of site, 2681 square yards. ' 

The average number on the roll for the four weeks ended 2nd May last was 835. The 
consists of a head master and infant mistress, flrst assistant and four assistants, all of 
lAom are certificated. There are also a sewing mistress, singing master, and nine pupil 
tsaohera. In connection with this school an extensive gymnasium has been erected and fitted 
^^ by the Bosod, in which the pupils of the higher standards of all the schools (male and 
kniale) receive regular courses of lessons in gymnastics and cidiBthenics. The gymnasium is 
|[!tlBO open on Satiuday afternoons to the pupU teachers (male and female), who also receive 
^■W ni a oB of lessons in K[xnnastios and caUsthenics from regular qualified instructors. 

(7) Wabbendsb Pabk School, Puotoobafhs of — (a) Exterior of, (h) Interior views. Infant 
' Department on ground fioor ; Juvenile Department on upper fioor. — ^Booert Wilson, Architect. 

Aoeommodatum, — 10 square feet per child for juveniles, 626 ; 9 square feet per child for 
^■(■IkQta, 254; total, 880. Cost of school buildings and furnishings, £8866, being at the rate of 
: flO Is. 6d. per child. Area of site, 1912 square yards. 

This sdiool is the only one under the management of the Board in which any pupil has 
'. fta pay as high a fee as ninepence a week ; the highest fee per week charged in any of the 

other schools being sixpence a week. In this sohool pupils have an opportunity of continuing 

fheir studies far beyond the standard work, and of receiving such higher training as may fit 
; ..Unem for entering the University. In addition to all the oimnary subjects of instructiou the 
' iBOowing are taught dailv, viz. Latin, Greek, French, and Qerman. The school was opened for 

tte first time on the 3ra September, 1883, and the average number on the roll for the four 
[ voeks ended 2nd May last was 695. The present staff consists of a head master, infant mistress, 
I int assistant, and six assistants, all of whom are certificated. There are also a sewing mistress, 

Musing master and seven pupil teachers. Two of the latter have finished their apprenticeship 

udhave been continued oy the Board for another year. The staff will be largely increased 

lAf^ the maximum attendance is reached. 

In the elementary schools the fee includes the cost of school books, which are supplied by 

tte Board. 

(8) Royal High School. Two Photographs of — (a) One from the south-east, (6) one from 
ibe south-west. This is the only secondary school under the management of the Edinburgh 
Sohool Board. The High School originally stood in the Old Town, near the site of the old 
laflnnary, and was rebuilt on nearly the same spot in 1777. Shortly after the beginning of 
file present centurv, a change of situation being loudly called for, owing to the great extension 

. cf the City towards the north, and the rapidly increasing number of pupils, the Town-Oouncil, 
vith praiseworthy zeal, at once took steps to meet the requirements of the community. The 
nesent structure, which stands on the south slope of the Carlton Hill, was designed by Thomas 
Hsmilton, a pupil of the school. It was founded in 1825, and completed in 18i29, at a cost of 
£30,000. The length of the main building is 270 feet, being 15 feet longer than the principal 
ftont of the University, but if the class-rooms on the right, and Janitor's or Caretaker's house on 
the left of the accompanying photograph be included, there is an architectural composition 
extenduig upwards of 400 feet The central portico is hexastyle, and having a double row of 
flidmnns, projects considerably in front of the general facade. The distinctive feature of the 
hdlding is of the purest Doric, the general proportions and most minute details of the Temple 
of Theseus having been closely adhered to. The peristyles, each consisting of six smaller 
Doric columns with corresponding entablatures, extend from the great portico to the extreme 
eompartments of the building at each end. The columns amount to twenty-eight in number, 
^ose of the portico being upwards of 20 feet in height. The leading features of the extreme 
portions of the main building are derived from the monument of Thrasyllus, having the antae 
and entablature somewhat similar, but without the strict adherence to the proportions of the 
original which has been observed in the portico. The principal room in the edifice is the hall, 
which occupies the centre, and is 75 Teet by 43, and upwards of 30 feet high. The building 
and playground occupy an extent of two acres, and command one of the most picturesque views 
in the city. The date of the foundation of the High School is unknown, but it appears to have 
axiated as early as the beginning of the twelfth century. From that time to the Reformation, 
the ** Grammar School of I^inburgh," as it was then called, was under the control of the canons 
ol the abbey of Hdyrood. In 1598, by the enlightened zeal of the clergy and town-council, it 
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was ealubliflhoil oa a n.oie compcelieiiBivi! plan : and, fiom the special patroange ToncltBared 1 
it by James VI., it received tiie name wliieh it atill hears — Schola Beaia ICdinbunjemag, F 
miwarda of three centurits the school wna manBged by Ihe lowii-couuoit In Augnrt, 1872, t 
EducatioD Act trunalerred it, bb one of the higher claas public achoola, to the riianngement 
the EdiDbiu^b l^obool Board. It haa long been at the Jieod of the great scIiooIb of Snitlsn 
In the roll of its Mholaia are the uainoa of aome of the inost diatingaiahed men of all plo'r ~'~~ 
and \iho liave filled important situntiona la all porta of the ^orld : and it ia uorlby of nc 
it cmitKiiiB the nuiiiea of tlireo Lord Ctiunuillnra of Englaiii! — natives of Edinburgh — Alezand 
Wwlderburn. First Eiirl of RoEaWn, Tbomna Erakint^. and Lord Brougham. The aclinol provid 
liova with a UiicnLl aed useful eiIuc,itioij, qunliFying them for the UniTiiraitisa, for Civil Seivi 
and other uppnintraents, and Tor profeBsioniil or commeroial purauits. The course of initrnoUi 
inuludt« the Eiigliali, Latin, Gitek, French, aitd German lun^ages; matheniatiaa pure ft 
applieil ; nritlimetic, writing, book-kofping; geography aitd hiBtory, ancient and modem, t 
elemimtB of OHtiiral ecience ; drawing, fonciug. gjmnaatioa, Hindustani, and ahorthand. All tl 
pupiJa have acceHS to the achoo! liliniry, which contains nearly 10,000 volmnea. For furth 
particulars ace ProBpei.-tua, and Steven'a 'History of the Hi^h School.' For delailfd accou 
of iuBtriiction, &o , given in this schoul bob proBpoctua for 1884-85, to ba had in BxhibiHt 
(flo<»n No. I.) 

1557. SCHOOL BOAHD OF GIiASGOW.— (1) The Explicit Map of Scotland ai 
Lanarkahire. This map has been designed tii teiich large classes with greater comfort and an 
ceaa than could ba obtained by studying small rnapa, crowded with an anionnt of infonwalii 
nhich perplexes the eyes of body and mind. One thing at the time ia the idea intended to i 
carried oat. For example : counties and towns, rivers nod towna, railways and towns, Ac, jh 
are ahown separately. The bold Hues, bri|iht colouring, great eize and consequent oleant" 
enable pupils to Btud; geography with a pleasure otherwiKe unattainablo. The map has hi 
dsi-igneil by Mr. John &nald, the Head-master of Dennialoun Public Si^hoot, behmgine tr ' 
School Booid of Glasgow. (2) Ball Frame. This ball frame differs from all othera m 1 
larger and more durable. In tlie ordinary ones the wires become very easily bent, and pr 
to the young eyes a very nnoducative obji-ct in the ahope of a crooked line, and the halla being) 
diminutive size are easily split and the uunihers be<ujme incorrect. The ball fismes in a giO 
many catatoenes contain only ten balls, which make an awkward total. Thia one. with twdf 
balla io twelve liaes, contains tie ordinary multiplii.-atton table. The ordinary ones, Etandingc 
one stand only, are top-heavy and easily capsized, and are awkward pieoea of fumitnre in I 
infant school. With a bright, intelligent tciicher to use the ball frame it is a most uarful otQC 
to Bi numbers in the young mind, which flridg great diiHculty in grasping "abstract numbini 
The ball frame has biien designed by the Hov. Cuthbert Wood, one of the members of the So||il 
Board of Glaagow, and ia used ia all the sohoole under that board. (3) Geiuliug, Writing, 1 
Arithmetic Frame. Tiie mised " Reading, Writing and Arithmetic Frame " is, a« it ml 
imjiltes, used in teaching these eubjecta. On one side is a ground gloss eutla'iB for wiiting 11 
arithmetic, and on the other side, by the turning of a handle, tliere is brought under the fisv 
the class a succession of gradeil reading lessons. This appnratus is very convenient, as It V^ 
tains within itself all that is necessary for teaching the above subjects to infanta at thia stll 
It is specially useful for large classes ; 150 have been taught at once. The reading lessons I 
printed by Messrs. Blackie and Bona, 49 and 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C., and are intended 
be uasd in eonneetiun with the corresponding book issued hy these publishers. Theae a ' 
largest reeding aheets ytt pruduced, nnd the following ndvaotagi s ore claimed for the: . 
They are benntifully illustrated, and thus at ouce attract the attention of chihlren. 2. They I 
printed in letters bo large that pupils scaled at a distance can easily follow each word, M^ 
readily keep the place In the lesson. 3 They are a means of greatly cconomiatng the teaobc 
time in dealing with large closaes. 4. They promote discipline, inajtmuch eis the childrea 1 
simullaneously engaged in the same work. 5. They will be found an excellent aid to SW 
reading, from the rapidity and ease wiUi whioli the pupils eie taught to gather up words ii 
phrases and scntencoa by merely walching the motion of the teacher's pointer. 6. The laigo < 
and otearoess of the letters prevent the straining of the eyesight. This ia an odvant^ '• 
publishers desire to bring pruminentty before teachers, as it is a very important iftatare. T*^ 
frame has been designed by Mr. John Donald, the Head-master of Dennisloun Fubtio Sob 
belonging to the School Beard of Glasgow, and is used in the schools under that board. 
Model of Gorlials School, Tliia is a model of a mixed schoul, in course of erection, sltuatai 
the comer of Clyile Place and Bucban Street, with a frontage also to Kirk Street. The pi 
fafade faces Clyde Place and overlooka the river. The external walla are all built of 
and the interior walla of brick. The class-rooms are all heated throughout by meejts u 
water pipes, and so arranged that each room can be heated separately irrespective of the ai 
ing olass-rooms or school-rooms. The fresh air inlets are all from uie outside walla, oima 
by conduits to ooils of pipes under stages. These stages arc perforated next walla, liavingll 
grating set into tinors ns a means of exit fur the fresh healed air. Close to the ceiling (tacra 
qjenings into tluoi having Sre-olay linings, which flues are OTrried up into obiumeyirtr"" "'""' 
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! inches above line of ricL^e of roof. On each of these iiues will be placed one of Mann's Patent 
Bntilaton as a means of extracting the vitiated air. On the gronad floor accommodation is 
nvidA^ for the infant and initiatory departments, as well as cloak-rooms, lavatoriet), and private 
oms for head-master and uiisti-ess. A sptcial additional entrance is provided for the infants, 
I that they will have direct means of communication with the playground. On the first floor 
soommodation is provided for the juvenile ani senior departments, and the second or upper floor 
ill he utilised for drawing- class roomo, mo<lelling rooms, &c One of the greatest difficulties to 
ntend with in a mixed school of this capacity is to adnpt an arrangement of stair so that the 
liferent sexes may pass from their several class-rooms ana school-rooms direct to their respective 
laygronnds without coming in contact or mixing with each other. This has been overcome by 
tie arrangement adopted for this school, as will be seen by reference to model. Each of the sexes 
Ave separate stairs, so that there are no means of intercommunication save in their respective 
lass-rooms. In the entresol, over boys' entrance, private rooms are provided for tiie assistant 
eachers. The girls and infants enter from Clyde Place, and the boys from Kirk Street, each 
laving separate playgrounds and latrines. The school provided accommodation for 314 infants 
it 8 sq. ft per sobohtf, and 896 boys and girls at 10 sq. ft. per scholar, with drawing class-room 
teoommodation for 242 scholars at 20 sq. fL per scholar, thus providing accommodation for 1452 
leholars. The architect for tlie school is Mr. Henry Higgins, Junr., 252 West George Street, 
alasgow ; and the maker of the model, Mr. John Baxter, joiner, 20 Catherine Street (off Parlia- 
nentory Boad), Glasgow.— (i^oom No. 1.) 

ZSSa BIBMTN'QHAM SCHOOL BOABD.— Model of Board School Building in 
Fonncuy Road Birmingham. This model shows a complete set of school buildings on the class room 
iyBtem, which system nas now been entirely adopted by the Birmingham School Board. In the 
eadiest days of the Board, when much of the instruction was given by pupil teachers, the rooms 
for each sdiool department consisted of one very large room, with two, or at the most three, 
imall class rooms. Subsequently ^e employment of more adult assistant teachers led the 
Board to provide a greater number of class rooms, which were separated from the principal 
Rxnns by glazed partitions. Continued experience has led the Board to the conclusion that 
laige classes in large town schools ought to be taught as far as possible by adults, and that young 
i|q»rentioes ought rather to be employed with a view to learning their profession efficiently, hence 
toe tendency has been to provide more class-rooms, and in the older schools the large rooms 
bre now been divided by means of revolving shutter screens. In this way all the schools are 
worked to a large extent on the class-room principle. The newer schools provide separate class- 
looms for all the classes, and also a large central hall which is use I for assembling the whole 
idiool together, and also for examination purposes and for parents* meetings, &c. It is believed 
that the supervision of such a school is most complete when all the rooms are on the ground 
floor, and the model now exhibited is of a school arranged on that plan. This arrangement, 
however, is possible only in neighbourhoods where the land is comparatively cheap. In densely 
populated districts, where sites are costly, the Board has been compelled to arrange the class- 
looms, on two levels, the upper rooms being reached by means of a light gallery running round 
the Central Hall. The cost of one of ttiese sets of buildings, including the Central Hall, is 
generally about £10 per head. This of course docs not include the cost of the site, which 
iteoessarily varies according to situation. It provides 10 square feet of area for every child above 
the infants, and 8 square feet per child for the infants. The cential hall is not counted in 
the aoconmiodation. The exact amount of the builder's contract for the school in the Foundry 
Head was £9890, and the total cost, including furniture and fittings, architect's commission, 
elerk of the works, tar-paving of extensive playgrounds, and all other incidentals was £10,685. 
The large hall measures 77 feet 6 inches by 30 teet, the class-rooms are ea^^h 25 feet 6 inches by 
23 feet 6 inches, and the large room for the infants is 46 feet 9 inches by 30 feet. The floor of 
the large hall is composed of blocks of wood laid on a bed of concrete, and caulked with a 
mixture of tar and tow. The class rooms are boarded in the usual way. Dual desks are 
provided, the floor being stepped in Home of the class-rooms and flat in others. 

Baised Plan of the Site of the Borough of Birmingham. In order to inculcate clear 
Botions of the elemental^ principles of physical geography, it was considered most desirable 
that the scholars should be made to understand the general features of their own town, with its 
various elevations, water courses, &c. For this purpose a plaster cast was carefully prepared by 
a student of the Birniingham School of Art, frum the contour lines furnished by the Borough 
Surveyor. Other casts were easily taken from the first one, and having been painted so as to 
show the principal streets, the lines of railway, the most important public buildings, the parks, 
streams, and reservoirs, the children are enabled to gain a much better knowledge of the geo- 
giajphy of Birmingham than they could obtain by any other means. They are also led to use 
their reason in reference to the physical features of other districts, and to understand maps much 
inore intelligently. One of these casts is provided for every school, and a map of the Borough 
is also furnished with each, so that the scholars may study the two together. 

Exhibits illustrating the teaching of Elementary Science by means of experimental lectures. 
This la accomplished by an itinerant system of science teaching, as follows: The Board 
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Bppoiuted, in June 1880, n Bcieiice DemonsttBlor. Tbrue Aeaiatant D^monBtratoia have 
bet^n appointed, and there are aleo three juninr aaBistunts, Iwla of IS to IS. Tbu ealarics 
to 1750 per aimum. For this eam the Board is able to soanre eSloieut science iur' — 
30 RchoolB. and also inBtructioo lo aoautantB and pupil leacbera in evening nlasaeo. 



is taught to tbe boyg. and domeHlic ectmomj to the giila. Sii of the boys' Bohools also 

Uagnetism and Electricity, and ooe Animal Physiology. Three girW schools also take Pbyl 

oloi!7 as a lecncd specific subject. A wide interpretation has been giren to these tenni; thl 



under the head of Domestic Economy as ranch Cbemistry and Physiology are taught 
enable aa inteUigent girl to r^mprehend Uie familiar facts of honae life. About £400 has be< 
expended in the purchHBe of apparatus. This is kept at the Science Lubcratory, a biiildtn 
erected at a o>st of £1450, in connection with the Icknieid Street Board School. Here all U 
apparatus noccsttary for tlie eiperimeiita is prepared and packed in boxes which fit into li^ 
htuidcarts. Id these the apporatna is carried round &um school to school, two teacbers and ti 
assistants occompaiiying coim bandcart. In each school deportment a trei<Bel table is kept £ 
the purpose ot the Science Lessons. On reaching the sobool, the junior aasistants carry in Ul 
boxes, unpack the articles and place tbeni on tbe tables, and the leason goes on simtiltaneooil 
in tbe boys' and girls' schools. In this way one setof apparatus serves for 30 schools, and cm 
Bcieuoe Teacher can visit four deportment^ per day, giving a lesson of 4S minutes' dnratiim 1 
each scbooL A Demonstrator (or one of his assistants) visits encb class once a fortnight, and i 
the interval each class teacher (who has been present at the lesson) gives a, recapitulation of I 
to his scboIaTB. An eiamiuaticn is woihed on tbe subject matter of each lesson, and the papei 
worked ore submitted to tbe DemoDatrator at hia next viail. Thus systematic and contmuor' 
teaching by a apeclslist is secured, the teaching is practical, and every fact or law ia demon 
Btrated experimenlally. Nearly 5000 children come nnder tbe inflnence of this method < 
teaching science, and the pleasure and profit derived by thi^m have been so evident as to disan 
all criticisms odverai to tbe introduction of Elementary Science into Board Schools. SdeiU 
Glasses for FupU Teachers and VncertiScaied Assistants in Physiography, Magnetism, an 
Electricity, and Chemistiy, are held in tbe evenings, and are attended by about 300 scholars ; tb 
same apparatus is employed as in the day aeboole. Tbe nork ia ahoitly to bo extended, by lit 
establiahment of a Technical School for Seventh Standard boys. Already about twenty SoieiMj 
Boholarships have been awarded, some of which enable boys to pass oli to King Bdwaid'l 
Gmmmar School and afterwards to the Mason Science College. Testimony has been boms U 
tbe value of science teaching given in Ihis manner, not only by teachers and parents, bol 
also by tbe leading mannfacturcra af 1be tovn. 

Models of Apparatus. These are copies af tbe articles used in the Science Demonstratra'i 
Lessons, and have been made by tbe hoys, at their bomes. Tbey are rough in character, but ore sit 
serviceable, and are of interest as voluntair efforts, and as ahowing the vivid impteeaion mode bj 
the origipal objects. They have been made by boys whose ages vary from U to 13. 

Drawings done by scholars, illustrating tbe various meobanicsl powers, tbe lever, wheel . 
axle, toothed wheel, pulley, inclined plane, wedge and screw, the steam engine, water prc«nii^ 
crane, balance, specific gravity apparatus, &c 

BeaayB and answers to qnestiona upon Mechanics, Magnetiem, and Chemiatry. The esss] 
embracesuchanbjectB as oxygen, the hydrostatic press, matter, deacriptlon of a acieace lesaon, 4i 
lu tlie answers {o questionB, numerical detaUa relating to tbe simple machines are worked ont. 

Essays and Anawers to Questions upon Domestic Economy and Physiology (Girls). Esss^ 
have been written on the sick-room, health, water, oxygen, gases, carbonaceous foods, seleotiiM 
of clothcB, structure of the body, food, ventilation, dress, waBhing day, exercise, reat and slaepi 
description of a science lesson, &c. 

Apparatus, Diagrams, Ac, exhibited by the Science Demon stra tor's Department of 
Birmmgbam School Board. I. Syllabuses of tbe subjects taught, (a) Mechanics, tt 
stages. (6) Domestic Economy, three stages, (c) Animal Physiology, (d) Electricity 
Magnetism. 2. Lists of tbe Apparatus employed for tbo three stages of (o) Mechanics and {h] 
Domestic Economy, shewing the cost of each article. 3. Text liouks used, (a) MocfaaniM.bf 
W. J. Harrison, 3 vols, (corresponding with tbe three stages of the subject], published b] 
NelBon&Sons,l8, each. (6)DomeBticES>nomy,by W.J. Harrison, 3 vols., Nelson & Sons, It aadi 
4. Model of the Human Heart, by Anyous of Paris, employed (or the teaching of doniettii 
economy and animatphysiology. 5. Sets of Apparatus for teacbing (a) Elementary M 
14s. (6) Frictional Electricity, £2 10s. (o) Voltaic Electricity, £3. Deaigned by W. J. 

and made by Morris Bros., Branslon Street, Birmingham. 6. Diagrams for teaching 

economy, (a) Houbc in unsanitary condition. (6) Boose with all defects remedied. 7. Phola 
graphs 'illnatrating the science teaching carried on in tbe Birmingliam aehoiilB. (a) Tressel TaM 
placed in front of class, to receive demon strator's apparatus. (6) Three Achromatic Teleaoopei 
need in playgrounds on fine nights, {c) Cupboard with glass frnnt and drawers, used as aohoa 
museum, (d) Bi-unial Optical Lantern, coat £50, presented to the board by Messrs. R. and G 
Tangyo. (e) {/) Trucks, or Handcarts, with boxes provided to carry the 
sparataB from f cbiol to school. 
■SfsaUemai. The ayBtem of teaching ncedlewoib. in Uia BuiDiae^wm Boud Bohod* m-; 
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W¥ thorough and comprehensiTe one, beginning with the baby claas in the infjEints' departnient, 

and finishing with the girls in the 7th standud. Lap bags, marked with the child's name or 

mmiber, are used to keep all work in, which may be in the oonrse of making. All garments and 

knitting in both departments are expected to be finiBhed at the end of the school ^ear ; the 

eleanliness, fixing, and cutting of these are made the diief points of merit. The girls above 

standard 1 receive a certificate from the Board if they have satisfied the above conditions, and 

work a good specimen on examination day. Speciid attention is given to cutting oat, which is 

tMght by a meUiod of foldings, and the girls in standard 3 and upwards are expected to be 

able to out out a garment in paper one-fourth the ordinary size, in the presence of the Board 

wamiiHwr, as part of the examination work. Diagrams of garments in each standard are supplied 

to the girls' departments by the Board. Demonstration munes are used for the various stitches, 

tod are found of service. In j^e infants* departments boUi sewing and knitting are taught to 

the boys. Every child in both departments works a specimen for ELM. Inspector, which in 

iluidard 1 and upwards are fixed by the children themselves. Specimens of work actually done 

ftr H.M. Inspectors are exhibited. The pupil teachers' work ia reported upon to the Board from 

time to time, and the assistants are expected to obtain a certificate from the examiner, the 

eooditions of which embrace the giving of a lesson in cutting out 

Specimens of Needlework done by the scholars in the Birminj^m Board Schools in the 
presence of the Inspectress of Needlework and of H.M. Inspector of Schools. No piece of work 
la exhibited which was not worked in this way at the time of the Government examination. 

Model of Bevolving Shutter Screen. This particular kind of screen was first made for the 
Birmingham School B^urd by Messrs. Hodkinson & Clarke, of Oanada Works, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, and has since been adopted in all the Birmingham Board Schools, excepting only 
Hioee olass-room schools in which such screens are not required. They are found to be cheap, 
light, and convenient, and can easily be removed. 

Cupboard with Bevolving Shutter Front. These cupboards, which are supplied by the same 
firm, are now almost exclusively adopted by the Birmingham School Board. The shutter-front 
excludes dust and avoids the constant inconvenience of doors, while they are at least as ches^p 
BS ordinary cupboards. 

Abbott's Arithmetical Ball Frame. This has not been in any sense specially provided for 
the Bimdngham School Boord, but it has been adopted by them, and is found to be much more 
useM than the arithmetic ball frames previously provided, (fioom No, 8.) 

SCHOOIi BOABD FOB LONDON. 

GENEEAL ARRANGEMENT. 

A. School Aocommodation of London. 

B. School Buildings. 

C. School Furniture. 

D. Subjects Taught — Books and AprABATUS. 

E. Miscellaneous ExHiBrrs. 

F. Industrial Schools. 

A. School Accommodation of London. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870, commonly known as Mr. Forster's Act, laid it down 
that there should be '* provided for every school district a sufficient amount of accommodation in 
Public Elementary Schools avaUable for all the children resident in such district for whose 
elementary education efficient and suitable provision was not otherwise made.*' 

For all Boroughs and Parishes outside the Metropolis it remained to be decided, after enquiry 
by the Education Department, whetiier School Boards were required or not. But in the case of 
London the great deficiency of school accommodation was so notorious that a School Board waa 
created by the Act itself. 

In the year 1871, that is in the year following the passing of the Elementary Education Act, 
the number of school places in efficient voluntary schools was 262,259. 

At Christmas last the number of school places in efficient voluntary schools was 260,906, and 
m Board Schools 307,330, i.e. in all 568,236. 

Of the accommodation in Board Schools, some was provided in schools which had been 
transferred to the Board, and some in temporary schools, out the bulk of the accommodation^ 
amounting in all to 284,330 school places, was provided in 277 New Permanent Schools which 
had been built by the Board. 

See Statistical Chart No 1, and School Map of London, No. 2, in Corridor. 

B. School BuiLDiNas. 
Before the date of Mr. Forster's Act, elementary schools throughout the country usually 
consisted of one large room and a small class-room, or perhaps in some instances two small class- 
rooms. From the time when the earliest school of tne School Board was planned, the Board 
determined to provide a larger number of class-rooms in each school, in order to ensure more 
ei&ctive teaching. Previously, indeed, schools would appear to have been built by arohit^^^ 
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viiib. a view rather to external appearance than perfection of plan and snitability for teaching. 
One of the earliest schools erected by the Board was entirely on the class-room ^TBtem, and in 
recent years the tendency has been more and more in this direction. The size of the olaas-rooms 
depend upon the composition of the staff. The Board, generally speaking, have been in the 
habit of reckoning that an adult teacher can take charge of an average class of 60 children, 
and a pupil teacher of 30 children. The cIhss rooms, as a rule, acconmiodate 60 children ; but 
ola(«-rooms have also been arranged for 90 children, so that an adult teacher and a pupil 
teacher may work side by side. Amon^gt the later schools regard has also been had to the 
different numbers of children in different standards, and rooms acconmiodating other numbers, 
such as 50 and 70 children, have been introduced. The Board have recently adopted a pupil 
teachers* scheme, by which pupil teachers in the last two years of apprenticeship may take chaing^ 
of dasses of 40 children as responsible teachers. In future schools of ^e Board, therefore, it wQl 
be necessary to provide class-rooms to accommodate 40 cMldren. 

It has always been felt desirable that there should, if possible, be one general assembly room, 
for religious instruction, collective lessons, music, addresses of head teachers, examinations, 
&0. The Board have tiierefore in each of t^eir ten divisions built one or more school or schools 
with a central or other hall. 

Many improvements have been introduced into the later schools, for example: corridors 
of communication, so that the classes may interchange without noise or confusion : increased 
cloak-room accommodation, so that each child may have one peg for cap or bonnet and cloak ; and, 
in addition, ample lavatory accommodation has been provided. In all respects the health of the 
children, as far as possible, has been carefully considered. 

In regard to the question of lighting, the rooms are invariably lighted from the left, unlesd 
other exigencies of the plan preclude this arrangement. Thus, where it is considered desirable 
to have three class-rooms in a line in order to be able easily to throw them together, only one 
room can be lighted from the left, a second being lighted from the right, and a third from the rear. 

Another of the improvements consists in warming thoroughly the corridors, so that on 
the opening of a door during school-hours the difference in temperature fails to cause any 
sudden bla^ of air through me rooms, which would give the childien cold, and produce general 
discomfort Nor is the important point of warming the cloak-rooms overlooked. 

A further and most vital point in connection with the planning of schools is the ventilatian, 
whereby copious draughts of fresh air are admitted into the rooms, and ample arrangements 
made for the extraction of the foul air. The rooms are thus found singularly fresh and sweet, 
even at the cloee of school work. It would be impossible to point out in detail all the various 
methods used to ensure the constant vivifying influence of fresh air during school hours, seeing 
that they must necessarily vary under different circumstances: but it must be sufficient to 
state that the greatest importance is attached to the principle. 

The great care exercised in reference to sanitary matters has no doubt had a powerftil effect 
in preventing the Board Schools from becoming the centres of contagion or infection. Still, in 
spite of this, difficulty is experienced, especially in the closely crowded districts of London. To 
obviate any danger, a system of didnfectants is used, by which it is believed the children are, 
as far as possible, protected from disease. Whenever several children are seized with the 
same disease in a school, it is the pnictice of the Board to cloee the building for a few days, and 
to thoroughly disinfect the whole before re-opening. 

In the schools of three storeys the stair-cases are placed at each side of a block of mezzanines 
consisting, alternately, of cloak rooms and teachers rooms. In one comer of the block the 
coal-lift IS provided, with aoce:» from each floor and a direct communication with the cellar in 
the basement All the Board Schools of great height are provided with a lightning conductor. 

It has been felt by the Board that a proper piftygrouud is absolutely essential, particnlarly 
in those parts of London where there are few open spaces. The Board have, consequently, 
wherever it is pnt«ible, secured an adequate site. 

The earliest sites purchased by the Board have proved to be insufficient in area, when 
judged by the light of later experience. While the sites formerly chosen varied from one quarter 
of an acre to half an acre, it is now no uncommon thing in the outlying portions of the metropolis 
to find sites ranging from three-quarters of an acre to an acre, and even in rare cases to an acre 
and a half. 

Tht'se playgrounds are open not only to chUdren on the roll of the Board Schools, but also 
to other children in the neighbourhood durinj; good behaviour. 

As a g^'ueral rule, where the space is sufficient, the following gymnastic apparatus is provided : — 
For tho Iktys' Department — a giant stride, a set of horizontal burs, and two pairs of parallel bars. 
For the Girls' and Infants* Departments— two swings and two inclined planes. 

A drinking fountain is also provided in each playground. 

In voluntary elementary schools there was usually a teaeher^s residence, and the teacher 
had charge of the building. It has been felt, however, by the London School Bofud that in the 
interest of the teachers it is decdrable that they should dwell at some little distance ftom the 
|ilaoo of their work ; and the Board have, consequently, in lieu of teachers^ xeeideiioes, built 
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The average cost per head of the schools of the Board has been as follows : — Purchase of 
land, including legal and ttiirveyoni' charges, £6 08. 9d., Erection of Buildings and Cost of 
bnperintendenoe, £10 9«. Sd, ; Furniture and Fittings, 10«. 8(2. ; Total, £17 Is. Id, per child. 

Specimens of three schools are exliibited in the cases in the centre of the room. 

3. Alton Street, Tower Hamlets. Elevation Model. Observe covered playground for girls 
(m.rooC 

4. Crawford Street, Cambcrwell. Model of single storey school; roof removed to show 
interior arrangements. 

5. Carlton Bead, Kentish Town. Elevation Model. 

6. Carlton Boad, Kentish Town. Plan of boys' floor. 

C. School Fubnetube. 

(No8. 7 to 23.) These exhibits will be found in southern part of room. 
7 to 11. Dual Desks, — ^The most important articles of school furniture are the schoLir's desk 
and seat In earlier days the scholars sat in rows, on a long unbacked seat in front of a long 
desk. The main objection to this ari-angement was that the teacher could not have access to 
the pupil, and tliat ttie pupil could not reach or leave his seat without inconvenience to others. 
Moreover, in this arrangement, the various objects for which the desk has to be used were 
not snflioiently considered. In the abstract it would appear that the best form of desk would 
be the single desk ; but the objections to this are two-fold : firstly, that a class-room of single 
desks would necessarily have to be increased in size, and, secondly, the cost would be excessive. 
When planning their earlier schools, the School Board for London gave careful attention to this 
question, and had the advantage of the advice of Dr. B. Liebreich, of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
fjltiinately they decided upon the dual desk and seat (i.e, a desk and seat for two scholars), of 
which the following are the main advantages : — The teacher has access to the scholar, and the 
seholai can leave his seat or return to it without interfering with any otlier scholar. In the case 
of the old desk it was necessary, in order that the scholar might stand in his place, that the desk 
should be at some distance &om the seat, the result of which was that the pupil whenever 
writing was compelled to lean forward,* and so contract his chest. In the dual de^, as at pre- 
sent designed, the inner edge of the desk is vertically above the outer edge of the seat, so 
that the scholar can vnrite without inconvenience. Further, by an arrangement which admits of a 
part of the desk being turned upwards, the scholar is enabled to stand, without leaving his 
place. And again, the desk, in consequence of this arrangement, has two different angles ; one 
of 15 degrees in its original position for writing, and the other at a greater angle for resting the 
books when reading. Moreover the seat is so arranged as to slope upwards from rear to front, 
and has a rail which fits into the hollow of the scholar's back, thus afibrding complete rest when 
the child is sitting and reading or listening to the lessons of his teacher. The d^ is also fitted 
with a dielf for books, and with a recess for slates. 

In an ordinary class-room, with accommodation for sixty children, there would be six files 
and five rows of desks (or, in a square room, five files and six rows) ; in a class-room for 
ninety, nine files and five rows, and so on. The desks in the same class-room would naturally 
be of the same size; but owing to want of space the different rows here are of different 
sizes, in order to illustrate the desks used for sdiolars of different ages, eg. No. 7 is for senior 
scholars and pupil teachers ; Kos. 8, 9 and 10 are for younger scholars (Note Card of Desk 
Drill attached to desks); No. 11 is a Kindergarten Desk and Seat for infants. [See here- 
uf ter, D (in).] 

The other exhibits under the head of School Furniture are as follow : — 

12. Mastef^s Desk, Chair, and Platform, 

13. Class-Boom Cupboard, to contain reading books, copy books, slates, &o. 

13a. School Library Cupboard. It would be of little use to teach the art of reading, unle.-is 
a taste for reading were also implanted in the children. In order to encourage this titste, tiie 
Board have established libraries from which the children may choose books to read. The 
schools of the Board are divided into a niunber of groups. A complete library is allotted to 
each group. The library is divided into as many sets as there are schools in the group, so 
that the sets may circulate amongst the various schools. Printed catalogues are provided for 
each set, and are hung up in the schools. Cards are issued to the children, containing ruled 
spaces for entering on the one side the book, or books which the child desires to read ; and, 
on tiie other side, the book borrowed. The books for the school libraries are as far as possible 
purchased in sheets, and are stoutly bound in waterproof cloth. 

Each school is also furnished with a small reference library, for the use of the teachers. A 
spedmen library is shown on the lowest shelf. 

13&. Museum Cupboard, — This is intended to contain collections of natural objects, &c., made 
principally by the teachers and scholars in ttieir holidays, or at other times, or by gifts from 
managers. The various objects are used for instruction in object lessons, elementary science 
lessons, for illustrating reading lessons, &c, [See hereafter, D (/) and D (n).]. 

14. Swing Slate, 

15. Blackboard and EaseL 
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16L Ch-ound Glass WaU TMet. 

Thk exhibit is being tried as an oxperiment in some of the board schools, as an alternative 
to the ordinary swing uaU, The tablet consists of glass, of which the front is gronnd and 
the back colonred black. It is believed that the writing upon this tablet can be more clearly 
seen from all parts d the dass-room. 

16a. Ditto as a Swmg Tablet 

17. AUendaHee Beards for registering the attendance of each class at each opening of the 
school. 

17a. Time Table, setting out the subjects and times of instruction. 

18. h<mowr Board,— ^\i\& is intended as a record of any distinctions obtained by scholars 
who haTe been in the schooL The board exhibited is about to be placed in the Thomas Street, 
I4mehonse, Girls' SchooL In connection with this subject, it may be stated that yarious City 
Companies and private donors have placed at the disposal of the Board 138 soholanhips in all. 
which is on the average about twelve scholarships a year, since the time when ti^ first dcholarship 
was established in 1873. The object of these scholarships, which, with few exceptions, are open 
to children in aU public elementary schools, is to enable children to pass from an dementary school 
to a school of a higher grade. Tney are generally tenable for three or four years, and have an 
average annual value of from £20 to £40 a year. 

18a. List of Scholarships placed at the disposal of the Board. 

19. Ink-weU Cupboard. — Each tray is numbered, and is assigned to a particular daas. 
19a. Filter, 

The four following exhibits are hung up in all the schools of the Board : — 

20. Sections 7 and 14 of the Elementary Edtication Act of 1870, which define a rnblic 
Elementary School and a Board School. 

21. BegidaUons of the Board in regard to Bible instruction and religious observances, 

22. Regulations of the Board in regard to infectious diseases, 

23. Duties of School-keepers, 

24. Mgbtrday Clock, 

D. Subjects Taught — Books and Apparatus. 

Ihe subjects taught in the London Board Schools are confined, with the exception of 
the instruction of the Blind and of Deaf Mutes, to the subjects spociiSically recognisea by the 
Elementary Education Acts, and by the Government regulations which are applicable to all 
public Elementary Schools in England and Wales. 

These subjects are as follow : — 

Standard Subjects. — (a) Reading; (b^ Writing; (c) Arithmetic. 

Class Subjects. — Not more than two of the following subjects, (d) English ; (e) G^graphy ; 
(/) Blementwry Science; (p) History; (Ji) [for Girls] Needlework.' 

Other Subjects.— it) Bible Instruction; (j) Vocal Music; (/:)Drawmg; (0 Drill and Phy- 
sical Exercises; (m) Kindergarten Exercises for Infants; (n) Object Lessons; (o) Special 
Instruction for the Blind and (p) for Deaf Mutes. 

When the instruction is sufficiently advanced, boys and girls in the upper standards may also 
take not more than two Specific Subjects. The subjects most generally chosen are at pieeeat 
liathematics (i.e. Algebra, or Euclid to Book II. and Mensuration), and Animal PhysioLogy, in 
Boys* Schools; Animal Physiology and Domestic Economy (including CJookery), in Girls' 
Schools. Mechanics, Botany, or some other specific subject, is sometimes takei^ in lieu of one or 
otiier of the subjects mentioned above. 

The Board, as a general rule, have availed themselves of the best books and the best 
apparatus produced by different publishers and manufacturers. In no case have they published 
any books of their own, but at their suggestion improvements have frequently been made both 
in books and apparatus. A list of the books and apparatus from which managers and teaohen 
•can choose, is shown in Exhibit No. 31. 

The Exhibits enumerated below are a special selection from the apparatus, etc., in use in 
the Board's Schools. They are arranged in order, beginning at the door, round the North, East, 
South, and West walls. 

Standard Subjects. 
(a) Beading, 

82. Alphabet Box on Stand, containing sets of capitals and lower case letters, with frame for 
forming words and sentences. 

38. Lessons on Letter forms. Six sheets mounted on three cards, with manual. 
(6) WrUing, 

Swing Slates (No. 14), and Blackboards (No. 15) are used in connection with Gopy Books 
«( without-head lines) in various rulings. 

Head line Copy Books are also largely used. 
Arithmetic, 
Abacus, strongly framed. 
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Gla88 Subjscts. 

(d) IkigUBh, (No Exhibits.) 

(0) Cteographjf. — This subject has been greatly modified in the New Oode. It consists now 
of physioal more than of political geography, and conmienoes with the school premises themselves. 
It IB taught principally by means of maps, first of the school and neighbourhood, specially pre- 
pued (g^erally by a senior scholar or pupil teacher), then of the division in which the school is 
ntuated, afterwards of London and its environs, and a variety of other topographical and physical 
inape. 

85. Belief Globe, with extra iron stand. 

86. Mariner's Gompass. 

Bee Maps Nob. 151, 152, 158, 154 (which hang above), maps generally and diagrams. 

(/) ElemenUury Science, — This is a new subject, and as yet has not frequently been taken up 
in Che adioolB, though the teachers are always expected to give some knowledge of the elements 
of natural history and physical science, in the form of object lessons. General instructions for 
the guidance of teachers in this respect have been issued, and diagrams, &c., are supplied. 

87. Instructions to Teachers. See also Museum Cupboard, No. 18 &, above. 

(g) Hiitory, — ^In connection with this subject see Historical Pictures, Nos. 179) 180, 181, over 
north mantei-piece. 

(K) Needleujork, — ^In no subject of instruction has more progress been made than in the 
teaching of needlework in elementary schools. The old plan was to teach each child individually, 
and the necessarily small amount of time that could be given to each scholar in an ordinary 
school was not sufficient to turn her out a good needlewoman. The increased size of the schools, 
which arose out of the great increase of attendance after the Eiduoation Act of 1870 was passed, 
led to a better classification of the children, and their collection in classes of the same standard 
imder qualified teachers. A different method of instruction thus became necessary, and in 1878 
the London School Board introduced, under the direction' of Mrs. Floyer, the simultaneous 
class teaching of needlework, which is now in use in all its schools. The teacher, standing 
before her class, shews the formation of the stitches on a large demonstration frame, and then, 
oallinff up the children in turns to follow her example, elicits from the class most of the possible. 
nustakes and omissions that require to be corrected or supplied. The whole class then practises 
the stitdi till it is mastered. Gutting out is taught in the same way to a class simultaneously 
on the chequered blackboard, the Imes of which correspond with the sectional paper the 
children hold in their hands. Measurements are accurately taken, decreasing or increasing, 
the size Ib practised, and the material is then marked out with inch tape and pencil before it is 
out In infEuats' schools, as a preliminary to the use of needle, cotton and thimble, needlework 
drill is taught, and the practice thus gained enables the children to commence their needlework 
with ease. To lessen the work of the teachers, the various pieces required for Ghovemment and 
test examinations are now supplied ready prepared to the schools, ana as many as three millions 
of these will be sent out annually to the schools under the London Board. 

88. Needlework Cupboard and Baskets. 

89. Chequered Blackboard, with sectional paper, both showing a shirt drawn to scale. 

40. Samples (4) of Demonstration Sheets. 

41. Ca^e of Implements. 

42. Case cf Teaching materials. 

48. Government Examination Pieces, unworked. 

44. Ditto worked in schools. 

45. Samples of Gkkrments, worked in schools. 

46. Olass Shades (3X with dolls dressed by the children, from a Bermondsey school. 

47. Cutting*out Table. 

48. Needlework Table, with Demonstration Frame — ^patterns of darning and herring- 
boning. 

Other Subjects. 

(<) Bible Instruction, — On the 8th March, 1871, the Board passed the following reso- 
lutkm: — 

*' That in the schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be read, and there shall be 

g'ven such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the principles of Morality and 
dligion as are suited to the capacities of children: provided always — 1. That in such 
explanations and instruction the provisions of the Act in Sections YIL and XTV. be strictlv 
observed, both in letter and spirit, and that no attempt be made in any such schools to attach 
children to any particular Denomination. 2. That in regard of any particular school, the 
Board shall consider and determine upon any application by managers, parents, or ratepayers 
of the district, who may show special cause for exception of the school from the operation of 
this resolution, in whole or in pfurt." 

On the 26th July, 1871, they also passed the following additional resolutions : — " 1. That, in 
aooordance with the general practice of existing elementary schools, provision may be made for 



BofTering prnyer and uaine hjmas in achoole provided by tlie Board al tbe ' time or timee' when, 
■'•cpording to Section VII., Sub-Sectinn It., of the Elementary Education Act, ' Religions 
I obeervaiic^' may be 'practised.' 2. Tliat the arrangsmenta for Buch ' Religioae obeervBiiceB ' 
be left to the discretion of tbe teacher and manners of each school, with the right of appeal 
to the Board by teacher, mMjagere, parents, or ratepayers of the district. Provided always— 
That in the offering of any prayera, and in the uae of any hymns, the provisionB of the Aot ' 
Sections VII. and XIV. be strictly observed, both in letter and spirit, and that no attempt 
mado to attach children to any particidar denomination." The SyllabuB of ReliKiaus InBtrnotion 
for the year 1884 in shown in exhibit No. 49. The seleotion of the prayers audbymnB is left to 
the managers and teachers. 

(j) Vneai Mviie.—The introdMtion nf Mania Teaching in Board Scfionb.— In March, 1871. 
the Board rcanlved that the art and practiee of singing ehould be taught as far as might be 

SOBflibla in the Board Schools as a branch of elementary education. In the year 1872 it was 
ecided that singing from notes should bo taught, and the presi nt singing instructor, Mr. Eran^ 
was appointed todirect and supetiutend the music teaching. Tbe Board also decided that either 
the etaS notation or tbe tonio eol-fa should be used, nbicbever was preferred by the teachers, ami 
that the parrot-liSca teaching of nchool songs by ear, should, as far ns possible be diecontinned. 

No difficnlty has been experienced about the two methods of teaching. When teachen 
underBtood that the board would not be satisfied with the children gaining a knowledge of muBiod 
notation only, bat that they would expect them to paas tlie instructor's examination in sight- 
singing, fto. (Buoh as is now required by H. M. I. in order to gain tbe full grant for music), tiw 

r teachers elected to teach by tbe tonic sol-fa method and aotatioo, and suitabte appnratos 

L supplied for the purpose. 

1 The iuatmctor'B chief difficulty for some time arose from the scarcity of toaobers qaalifled to< 

f teach singing bj note. To meet this difficnlly, at the beginningof his work, bo formed an evening 
singingclasB for the instruction of head and assistant t<^achers in the metlioii adopted for school 
teaching. Most nf tbe teachers availed Ibemselves of the opportunity thus given once a week, 
not only to learn the method, but bow to teach it BuccessfuUy in their schools. 8oon a number 
of teachers obtained a music mrtificate, and became good teachers of mueio. But the inatructm- 
finding that many teachers beginning in adult age to Ibarn lo sing from notes, would never msJ 
thoroughly efScieut teachers of music, formed classes in different districts fur pupil teacherl^ 
order to increase the teaching power for music in tbe sohqolB. For a few years more tlian ~ 
thousand pupil teachers met the instructor once a fortnight to learn to sing from notes, ami 1 
to teach ainging themselves. Theae young teachers niad« very rapid progress, beonuse of 

" ^fi' -1--.-^.-.. -v ,__._: . ., ..... , 



favourable age tor music at which they were learning, and were soon able to take a large si: 
in the music teaching. Thus the ttacbing power for musio was rapidly and largely inoreMed il 
tlie schools. 

Owing to the large and ever increasing number of schools for the instructor to visit, it bt 

necessary to appoint toachera for the evening classes, to work under his guidance and mperin 
teudeucD. For some years it bos been necessary every winter to form as many as ten nlnniinl 
for bead and assistant teachers. All tbe music teaching in the Bonrd Schools bas heea dom 
without the aid of musical instruments of any kind, it being the decided opinion of the instruotnr. 
that they would prove harmful rather than helpful. During tliis year, under the new codtw 
beginning with Uay, 1883, mnst of the Bi'hools have passed in the Government examinations tor 
note singing, and earned the full grant for music. ^^ 

For six years the singing of the Board School children on tlie large orobestm at the Crystnt 
Palace, has given tbe pnhlio an opportunity of judging of the style and miiuner of singing tau^ 
in the schools, and the attention given to the training of the voices. 

Wueia Uaching in Infant ScAooIa.—The instructor has arranged for music teaching to b^ 
with the youngest chlldiren in the infants' school. With them it is an act of listening u 
imitation. Music is taught, but not notation. The teachers' first work is to cultivnt« the e) 
and voice, and in doinp this she is careful to sing boraclf with soft and pure lone, the obildrea 
listening, and then imitating the teacher. She is also careful to avoid all extremes in pitohi ■) 
that there shall he no straining of the vocal organs. Tbe babies' olass. as it is called, is lan--'l)l 
to sing the scale to the sol-fa syllables, giving tbe manual sign for each note theniselvea us they 
slug it. This and the singing of suitable action songs they very much enjoy. This application 
of Kindergarten principles to music teaching bas been very successfut. 

In large infanta' schools the singing is taught in four, five, or more divisions, and the mnfc 
carefully graded ; the two lower divisions, learning by imitation aa above described, the otlien 
luiming to sing the modulator, and from the manual signs given by the teachers according U " 
music syllabus. 

Jn Boy»' and Girla' SchooU. — Tbe orgnniaation for music teaching in boys' and girla' Hchooh 
depends upon the number of children in each standard. In some large schools each standaril 
(bmiB a separate division for musiu ; in others, stnndards V. aud VI., or IV., V., and VI ate not 
too many for one division. Care is taken that tlie diviiiions shsll not be too large for leaching 
thoroughly. 

lustmotion in tune and time, &c., in each division is given according tu the music eyllabOBi 
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•ad M this ayllabas is in advance of the Govennent syllabus, the children shoald be well prepared 
the i^T»^iift1 examination of H. M. inspector in music. 

Time given to Muaie Teaching, — The time allotted to music teaching is generally two half- 
B per week. In infants' schools, and in the lower divisions in the boys' aud girls' schools, 
ikori Jeasoiis of five or ten minutes, and one longer lesson of thirty minutes are often given, 
ing up the one hour per week. 

The Instructor's Visits. — The instructor visits the schools periodically to assist the teachers by 
iHggeetions and hints on teachiog and voice training, &o., and when necessary giving short 
iSSeA. lessons himself: he also examines the work done, and reports to the School Management 
Oommittee the progress made in each department, the condition of tlie apparatus, the number of 
iBMdiers qualified to teach singing by note, and the organization for teaching music. 

Tecumng by Staff Notation. — When the highest division in a school has passed successfully 
ttioiigh the music syllabus by the tonic sol-ra notation, it is well prepared to pass on to the 
iteff notation. The sense of time and tuoe having been firmly established, the children quickly 
aiMter the difficulties of th s notation, and sing from it intelligently and correctly. This plan 
"^ of teaching both notations will soon be adopted in many of the schools, and the children will then 
ItKwe school with a sound knowledge of music by the tonic sol-fa method and notation, and in 
■Mny cases a sufiBcient acquaintance with the stsiff notation to render their subsequent work in 
■nuio both interesting and progressive. 

50. The Modulator, which in the tonic sol-fa notation takes the place of the staff in the 
ovdinary notation 

51. School charts, in three sets, in the tonic scd-fa notation. These charts are used in the 
lower classes inst^ul of books, and in the higher classes with books for additional practice. 

52. Curwen's Companion for teachers of the tonic sol-fa method. 

53. Music syllabus, drawn up for teachers' guidance. 

54. Taylor's stave modulator. 

55. Taylor's music sheets. 
Qc) Drawing. — The Board have always felt that Drawing is of great importance as an 

edncataooal agent if taught in such a way as to develop accurate ohservation, to improve the 

gfa^hic memory, and to give increased powers of description of an object. A sketch is often, 

mdeed, the shortest and best description of the object. When drawing is interestingly and 

intelligently taught, children gain a power which helps them in other studies, notably in spelling, 

•rithmetio, geography and science. The study of drawing has also a practical bearing on the 

•fter-life of scholars^ since many operatives have to work from or make a drawing more often 

than they have to read or write a letter. All the schools under the Board are supplied with 

dmwing materials, objects and copies. At least one specially certificated drawing teacher is on 

the staff of each school. With the view of extending and improving the methods of imparting 

itttruction on the subject to large classes the following apparatus (Nos. 56 to 61c) has recently 

beeo introduced : — 

56. Glass Plane. — ^With this is demonstrated the conditions on which a solid object is repre- 
M&ted on a fiat surface, and the difference that exists between the real and apparent form of 
Rich objects. 

57. Stand for 0&/ec(«.— Three objects of identical shape are placed on this in different re- 
lations to the eye, so that the tracing on the glass plane will reveal, supposing discs to be dealt 
vith, the great variation in their apparent shape, one appearing as a (Atcle, another as an ellipse, 
and the tmrd as a straight line. 

58. Coloured Freehand Copies*. — The colour makes the copy attractive to children, enables 
them to distinguish the form moie readily, and induces a habit so useful to draughtsmen of 
looking at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply observing outlines. In drawing a 
imall portion only of one of these copies, a pupil does it with intelligence, as its use and con- 
nection with a scheme of ornament is seen. 

59. Hinged BUuik Board. — The elementary principles of Solid Geometry are easily explained 
and realized by using the boards placed vertically and horizontaUy, and afterwards so as to form 
one plane in projecting a -solid. 

60. Common Flat Ohjecti, — These are interesting freehand copies, because they are real. 
They may be also used as subjects from which to practise model drawing. 

61. Apparatus to teach (he judgment at sight: — Length — Bods, from 2 to 24 inches in length. 
61a. Proportion — Buler, with a slide, and markings for teachers' exclusive use. 
616. Length and Breadth. — Frame with shutter marked for teacher. 
61c. Angles. — ^Disc with hands, and marked for teacher. 

62. Wooden Drawing Models — Pyramid, Cone, Cube, Sphere, &c. Bv Miller. Set of 9. 

63. Vases (Red) by Wedgwood. Set of 3. 

64. Ditto (White) by Wedgwood. Set of 3. 

65. Set Squares, for mathematical drawing. 
65a. Ditto, Large size, for teachers' use on Blackboard,' &c. 

* These copies arc in the Corridor. 
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66. Specimens of Drawing: Copies, Freehand and Geometrical. (These are in the Corridor. 

(Z) Drill and Physical Exercises. — In November, 1871, the Board resolved " that it is hiehi; 
desirable that means shall be provided for physical training, exercise and drill in piH)li( 
elementary schools established under the authority of this Board," and the question of thi 
physical development of the children in their schools has at various times occupied the at 
tention of the London School Board. For some years, however, the only exercises availabli 
either for boys or for girls were the drill and extension exercises under the drill Serjeant. These 
though admirable for securing precision of discipline and smartness of bearing, were practically 
useless as a means of developing the body in its vmous parts, being confined mainly to one se 
of muscles. 

in 1878 the attention of the Board was called to Ling's system of free standing exercises 
which were already in general use in Sweden, Germany, and other countries of the continent 
The system is one well suited for elementary schools, as it requires no apparatus, and can b* 
used in the ordinary schoolroom or playground. By systematised exercise of all the mnscles ii 
turn, it secures a harmonious development of the whole body, without violent exercise, anc 
with a precision of movement as perfect as in any drill. In January, 1879, the Board, as ai 
experiment, engaged Miss Lofving, one of the roost competent of the Swedish teachers, tc 
tr^iin the mistresses in the exercises, and to superintend their introduction into girls' and 
infants' schools. So beneficial was the system found to be to both teachers and children, and 
so popular with the latter, that Miss Lofving was further engaged for one year, and again for 
a third term. In the summer of 1881 a large number of girls, many of them from the pooivst 
schools of the metropolis, went through their exercises at Beethoven Street School, before tiie 
Princess Louise and the members of the Board; and the excellent results there shewn in the 
improved physique of the children, led to the permanent appointment of Miss Bergman as 
Superintendent of Physical Exercises under the Board, Miss Lofving being unable to remain 
longer in England. The Board has this year dt termined to appoint a second Swedish lady 
to meet the large demand from its mistresses for instruction. On Mondays and Wednesdays 
of each week during June and July, between tho hours of 12 and 1, Miss Bergman will have, 
n the East Central Court, a class of little girls from Board Schools, using the apparatus, as 
well a -J performing the exercises without it, and will be ready to answer all enquiries on the 
subject. 

Recently, through the generosity of Lord Brabazon, the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens, Boulevard and Playground Association, and others, a large part of the amount 
required for the establishment of a Swedish gymnasium, and for the engagement of a Swedidi 
oflicer for six months to teach the schoolma4ers, has been presented to the Board, and the 
gymnasium will shortly be at work at Crampton Street School, Lambeth. Captain Hadsum, the 
oflBcer in question, is already holding classes of masters 4or the free-standing exercises. A sioulai 
gymnas^iura has been erected by private speculation in the Health Exhibition. 

(w) Kindergarten Exercises. — In 1874 the Board first introduced the Kindergarten systen 
into its infants' schools, and appointed a lady trained in its work to promote the right under 
standing of its princif)les amono;st the teachers. Evening classes were held for them in varioui 
paris of London to instruct them in the manipulation of the occupations most suitable fin 
large classes, to give them an insight into tlie new views of child nature opened out bj 
Frobel, and to suggest how old methods may he gradually superseded by new. The preseol 
instructor (Miss Lyschinska) visits the schools to assist the mistresses in applying Kindergarten 
methods for the teaching of form and numbers and for the illustration of object lessons. Dex* 
terity of hand, order and correctness of eye are stimulated, and all impressions which hav€ 
been taken in passively are put to the test and corrected, when reproduced by the fingers in s 
variety of material. Such teaching as this is of great importance in elementary schools wheie 
the children lack, as a rule, the education of the nursery and of the mother's chat, and the 
hours which might otherwise be weary ones for such young scholars, are made to pass happily 
and profitably. 

70. Twelve Photographs of Board school children at Kindergarten exercises. 

Toys. 

71. Wooden Churn ; and 71a. Glass Chum. To illustrate lessons connected with the natural 
history lesson on the cow. 

72. Bedstead, with doll and bedding (to show children how to make a bed, nurse dolly, 
&c.). The bedding was made by children of six and seven years. 

73 and 74. Kitchen Dresser with Tea Service. These are to show children how to set the 
tea things, to wash them, and put them in pla^e. 

75. Chest of Drawers. These are used to keep various doll's things, made in paper folding 
.bsons, to give children a taste foi keeping things tidy. 

76. Dust Pan, with brush. The children are taught to use it in the room, after lunch « 
after work. 

77. Wooden Animals, to be used in building lessons. 
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Work Material and Exercisks. 

Weamng. — ^78. Box containing paper mats and strips, with needles. 

79. Frauie and list for weaving. 

80. Samples of paper-weaving done by children. 

81. Sample of list-weaving done by children. 

Pricking. — 82. Pricker, Pad, (Cartridge Paper, Chequered Paper. 

83. Specimens of pricking exercises done by children. 

84. Apparatus for copying and multiplying drawings (used also for sewing and drawing 
ettrdses). 

Sewing. — 85. Implements and Materials. 

86. Examples of exercise? done by children. 

Stick and Ring-laying. — 87. Material in a box. 

88. Work done in sclioold. 

Paper Folding. — 89. Material for children and for teacher. 

90. Specimens of work done by children. 

Frawng.—-91. Renmants of Woollen Stuffs. 

92. Exercises done by very lit le children, and playthings made with the teacher*8 help. 

Bead Threading. — 93. Goloared Beads on string. 

94. Large Beads for teacher's use. 

95. Exercises done by children of three and four years in learning number and colour. 

Drawing Material and Exercises. 

96. Cardboard Models used as drawing copies. 

96a. Chequered Blackboard — for Drawings to be copied by the children on chequered sLites, 
fiper and books. 

97. Exercises done by children on slate and paper. 

Gifts. 

98. Gift I., as used in Board Schools. 

99. Gift II., as used in Board Schools. 

100. Gift in., as used in Board Schools. 100a. Gift III., large size for teacher's use. 

101. Gift IV., as used in Board Schools. 101a. Gift IV., Urge size for teacher's use. 

102. Specimens of exercises, showing combinations of occupations, e. g. knitting with fraying, 
eolouring with paper-rolding, colouring with pricking, sewing with fraying, &c. 

lO^^. An Aquarium kept ia some schools; the children are led to care for its inhabitants, at 
the same time they bring shells and food for them and have lessons upon them. The occu- 
pations taken in different lessons are associated with the subject. 

104. Kindergarten Table, combining teacher's desk and demonstration table, with hinged 
k^ adjustable at any angle. 

(n) Ol^ect Lessons. — The London School Board, in its original scheme of instruction, laid 
lown the principle that the children during all their years' atten* lance at school should have 
xme instruction in natural knowledge through object lessons. Specific directions in regard to 
his have been issued from time to time. At present it is expected that in all infants' schools 
(uch lessons should be regularly given, and that in boys' and girls' schools thev should 
issume the' form of "a progressive course of simple lessons, adapted to cultivate habits of 
!xact observation, statement, and reasoning," though it is not necessary that the children 
ihonld be presented in it fur the Government Examination. Great latitude, in fact, is g^ven 
o the teachers as to the way in which they are to carry out these regulations ; few schools 
\M yet take elementary science as a class subject, and it is often the practice to make 
his objective instruction prepaiatory to some specific scientific subject which is taken 
n the upper standards. The Board provides a liberal supply of natural history and other 
iiagrams, specimens of wiiich are exhibited [see hereafter, Ej ; and the teachers are encouraged 
X) get together illustrative collections, and to induce the [scholars to bring objects of their own. 

111. Natural History Collection, forming part of the School Museum at Park Walk, Chelsea, 
Boys' and Girls' Schools. 

111a. Other collections, from the School Museum of the Bowman's Place, HoUoway 
School. 

If a promising commencement is made, the Board supplies a cabinet for their reception. 
[)ne of these, vrith its miscellaneous contents, is exhibited. [See Museum Cupboardy 13 &.] 

A box of small apparatus is also furnished to such teachers as desire to make experimental 
Uustrations, the importance of which is strongly urged by the Board. See 112. Apparatus for 
ample experiments. 

It is considered desirable that the teaching uf other subjects should also be given, 
rherover practicable, not so much from books as from the actual things themselves, or pictures 
»f them. 

113. My^rs' Pictures of useful Plants, set of 12 cards iu portfolio. 

F 2 
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114. Bacon's Pictures, Lessons of Natural History, specimen of a series of 18. 

116. Illustrations of Hey-Speokter's Fables— Natural History and Rural Scenery, set of 
9 mounted together as a picture roll. 

(See also Instructions for Teachers, No. 37, above.) 

(o) Instruction of the Blind,— The Board in 1871 decided to put into force their powers for 
oompelliDg children to attend school ; and it was not long before the yisitors, in the exercise 
of their .duties, met with a number of blind children for whom there was no proper school 
provision. In April, 1875, the Board appointed an instructor, who, with an assistant, did what 
was possible for the bjind children until the year 1879 ; when the Board decided to enrage 
Miss Greene, who had been trained at the Royal Normal College at Upper Norwood, as 
superintendent of the instruction of the blind. ^ ^ i 

The following paragraph, taken in substance from a report of the British and Foreign Blind f 
Association, will explain the grounds upon which tlie Board have adopted the appaiatuB f 
now in use : — P^ 

Embossed printing was first introduced in Paris by Valentin Haiiy in 1784. The character 
adopted was naturally the Roman letter, as being that to which he was accustomed. Mr. Gall, 
of Edinburgh (1827), and Mr. Alston, of Glasgow (1837), subsequently printed books, using 
modifications of the Roman letter. Then two shorthand systems were introduced— one 
sienographic, by Mr. Lucas (1837), the other phonetic, by Mr. Frere (1»37), both of whom 
used arbitrary characters. A modification of the Roman type, including the use of both 
capitals and small letters, was first embossed in 1838 by Mr. Dawson Littledale, and is adopted 
in printing for the blind at Worcester. Finally, Dr. Moon (1847) introduced the system which 
bears his name. He aimed at greater simplicity, and used but few abbreviations. He employed 
Roman letters whenever their lorm was sufficiently simple to be easily distinguished by 
touch, while in other cases he adopted the simple line characters by Mr. Frere. Books 
were printed in all these systems, but none of much importance, except the Bible. The 
managers of each institution adopted the system of which they had heard most favourably, 
and proper school books scarcely existed, because it was not worth while to print books whidi 
could only be used in one or two schools. Moreover, to all these systems attached the serious 
defect that they could not be written. 

The system introduced (1834) by Louis Braille, in Paris, is the only one (except the 
New York Point, used in some American schools) which enables a blind child to write as 
rapidly as sighted children in ordinary school exercise, and also to read and so to correct 
what he has writteti. It is, therefore, indispensable where blind children share the iDstruotiou 
of the sighted, and has accordingly been adopted by the London School Board in its classes 
for the blind. Moon's system is also used for reading, as, in many instances, enabling a blind 
child to read sooner than if confined to Braille, in which the letters of the alphabet are 
learned by the process of learning to write them. 

Details of the scheme for the instruction of blind children may be found in Exhibit No. 119. 

120, 120a, 120h. Embossed Alphabets— Worcester (roman). Moon's and Braille Types. 

121. Reading Book in Worcester (roman) Type. 

122. 122a, 1226. Reading Books in Moon's Type, with iUuntratiom in rdief. These booki 
were produced by Dr. Moon at the request of the Board, in order that the blind childron in. 
Board Schools might have books the exact counterpart, including the illustrations, of those used 
by their sighted companions. They are believed to have been the first illustrated school booki 
for the blind ever published. 

123. Royal Reader, First Standard, 1 volume, in Braille Type. 
123a. Royal Reader, Second Standard, 2 volumes, in Braille Type. 
1236. Royal Reader, Third Standard, 2 volumes, in Braille Type. 
123c. Royal Reader, Fourth Standard, 3 volumes, in Braille Type. 

124. Hi^tory of England, 1 volume, in Braille Type. 

125. Relief Maps, various. 

126. Guides to Relief Maps, in Braille Type. 

127. Relief Globe, 12 inch. 

128. Braille Writing Frame and Style, with sheet of paper showing writing. 

129. Arithmetical Board, with several rows of the Arithmetical Type used as figures. 

130. Text Books : Geography, Grammar, &c. — Embossed in Braille Type by blind children 
in Board Schools. 

(l?) Instruction of Deaf Mutes. — It was stated in the last paragraph that the visitant 
in the exercise of their duties, met with a number of blind children, for whom there WM 
no proper school provision. Similarly there was found a number of deaf and dumb childKn 
for whom previously to the year 1874 no suitable instruction could be obtained, excHsi iB 
institutions supported by voluntary contributions. In September of that year, the Bosid 
determined to provide instruction for these children in the ordinary schools, and aoeordingly 
appointed an instructor (the Rev. W. Stainer), who had had 30 yeais' eixp«neiiee in teinhlBg 
f)eaf mutes, to initiate a system of doaf mute instruction at the Wilmot Street, IMluM 
Green, Board School. At first theie were only five children in attendaace; bat this Bupibsi 
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increased. It was also found nece«>8ary to open at successiye periods additional classes in 
[different parts of the metropolis. There are now 230 children under instruction, who are 
smbied for instruction at eight centres in different districts of London. 
As to the system of instruction, the first efforts of the Instructor were to teach the 
Idren to speak. They goon learned the sounds and some simple words: but in a few 
iths the number of children increased threefold, and for a time no assistance could be 
led to carry on the "Oral" teaching— consequently as fresh cases flowed in the 
^Qml** teaching diminished and the '* Manual '' teaching, which is much easier, Increased. 
"^ fft)wever, as time went on, a supply of teachers on the *■'• Oral " system became available, and 
system was gradually adopted as the supply of teachers increased. In 1879 a class 
Pvas placed in charge of a teacher, who had been trained at the College of the " Association 
the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb," Fitzroy Square, Within the last two or three 
[yean, the Board haye appointed only those teachers who are qualified to instruct on the 
"(hal" system, which is now adopted exclusively in all the classes of the Board. 

Further and full particulars of this section of the work of the Board will be found in 
;Sxhibit No. 131. 

132. HiXC» Pictures of Objects. — Pictures of objects are found to be a necessity to the 
Incher who has to give simultaneous insf ruction to a class of deaf children. The above 
■amed series is used extensively on the Continent. The 24 sheets contain 384 coloured 

^iUostrations. The author of these says : ** The pupil must not be allowed to dwell upon the 
pictare alone, but his attention must be directed to similar objects and circumstances in his 9wn 
rarnmndings, in other words — he is to be made to understand the living world in which he 
iods himself, and to a proper imderstandiug of which the picture is only to be used as a help." 
132a. HtUCs Pictures, bound and indexed for teacher's use. 

133. Object Lessons. — These lessons are used in connection with the Object Pictures, being a 
ttteral translation of Hill's *' Language and Heading Book," and forming a handbook to his 
aeries of pictures. In addition to the lessons it contains a description of the illu&trations and 
an index of reference to about 2300 of the principal ^ords found in the lessons. 

134. The Air Bag. — The air bag, with mouth piece, is in constant use for the purpose of 
increasing the breathing power so often defective in deaf children, through tke lungs not 
having been brought into operation for the purpose of producing voice in speaking. There are 
Ofther means of accomplishing this, but in the schoolroom blowing through a moulhpiece, the 
effect of which is seen by the expanding of the bag, is found to be the most simple, amusing, 
md effectual means, especially for very young childi-en, and there can be no better exercise for 
the lungs introductory to the production of sound and preparatory to vocal exercises. 

135. TJie Audiphone. — This is an instrument invented for the purpose of superseding the ear 
trumpet used by those who are hard of hearing. Through the liberality of the inventor (Richard 
D. Rhodes, Esq., an American gentleman), in supplying instruments, free of cost, a series of 
experiments have been carried out with all the deaf and semi-deaf children attending the 
Board 8 classes. 

136. The Audiometer. — This is an instrument, invented by Professor Hughes, by which the 
actual amount of hearing possessed by deaf and semi-deaf children can be exactly ascertained. 

137. The Circular Desk. — It has been found practically impossible to teach deaf and dumb 
children along with the ordinary day school scnolars. Special class-rooms have therefore been 
provided and fitted with circular desks after the pattern of the school at Richen, near Basle. 
The desk exhibited is an improvement on those in use at the present time. One section of tho 
desk is intended to accommodate three children; two sections to accoramodate six children: 
three sections to accommodate nine children, and four sections to accommodate 12 children. 
Thus a class of 12 children may be split up into divisions according to the composition of 
the staff — whether one teacher with one, two, or three pupil teachers. 

137a. Drawings showing the varying arrangement of the Circular Desk, as above. 

Specipio Subjects. 

The specific subjects are additional subjects of instruction for children in Standards V. 
VI. and VII. They are not obligatory ; and no child may be examined in more than two of 
these subjects. The Government Code gives a considerable choice, including sciences and 
modem languages ; but those most frequently selected by the teachers of the London Board 
Schools are Algebra, or Euclid, and Mensuration, and Animal Physiology in boys' schools, and 
Domestic Economy (including Cookery) and Animal Physiology in the girls' schools. Some 
schools take Mechanics, Botany, or some other scientific subject. I'he instruction is as far as 
possible by means of diagrams, models or experiments; and as some of the apparatus is 
expensive, it is supplied on loan from the Board's Store for a limited period to any school that 
requires it. From this loan collection there are exhibited models of parts of the human frame — 
a torso (No. 142), eye (No. 143), larynx (No. 144), and heart (No. 145). Here are also exhibited 
some enlarged models of plants, with moveable parts (No. 146), and a box contaiiung specimens of 
various woods (No. 147). 

With refetence to Cooheryt which, by t^e Government Code, is Included in Domestic 
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Economy, the first sn^gestioii that the teaching of this subject should be introduced intc 
the girls' schools under the Loudon School Board, was made by Mr. John Macgregor, ir 
January, 1874. In 1876 two class-rooms were opened in which instruction in Cookery wa« 
given to female pupils, and two more wero added in the following your. In 1878 a more com- 
prehensive scheme was adopted. It was decided to build cookery class-rooms, technically cullec 
" centres," in the playgrounds of convenient schools in which pupils from the Board Schooli 
within a certain distance of the Centre were to receive instruction in cookery. The first oj 
these class-rooms was erected at the Stephen Street School, Edgware Road. At the praseni 
time there are thirty such class-rooms, while more are building or projected. In addition to 
this, in four schools, so near the boundary of the School Board area as to be beyond the range 
of any centre, Cookery is taught in one of the class-rooms fitted up for that purpose. In IM 
the Committee of Council on Education recognised practical cookery as a subject fi>r instruc- 
tion, and offered an annual erant of 48. for every girl who, having attained the age of twelve 
years, should receive forty hours' instruction in cookery during her school year. In the code 
for this year the limit of age is taken away, but the grant is restricted to girls who have reached 
the fourth standard. The cooking staff consists of one superintendent i^Miss Matthews), vith 
an instructor and a kitchen-maid for each centre. At the present time there are more than 6,000 
girls on the roll for cookery instruction. This represents about half the number who receive 
instruction during the year. The average attendance is about 80 per cent. 

The Cookery class-room measures 21 feet by 18 feet, and is shewn upon the plan exhibited, 
No. 148. A class of 30 pupils can be taught at ode time. The fittings consist of: — 1. A 
counter with gas stove in centre. 2. Two tire-place openings, one fitted with an Americaa 
range, and the second with an ordinary kitchen range, with oven and boiler. 3. A dresser. 4. 
A wash-up with sink. 5. A gallery for the pupils. 6. A cloak room. The cost of each 
class-room is £270. 

The syllabus of cookery lessons will be seen in Exhibit No. 149. It is proposed shortly to 
show, from time to time, a Board Cookery Class under instruction in a neighbouring room. 

E. Miscellaneous Exhibits. - 

Careful attention has been given by the Board to the various objects with which the 
walls of its school-rooms are hung. The best maps of every description, politicul, physical, 
orographical or outline, are chosen. A large variety of astronomical, botanical and phy- 
siological diagrams, and representations of trees, plants, animals, manufactures and trade, 
machinery and the properties of bodies, are supplied, but till lately it was difficult to finii 
any pictures possessing much artistic merit at a reasonable cnst which could be hung on the 
walls of the school!*. This was particularly the case with religious pictures, which as produced 
for this purpose are almost invariably of an inferior description. To meet this want some 
good cheap engravings of the old masters, such as Kaphael's Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
Pousi^in's Eleazer and Rebecca, Raphael's St.Mich^l, his allegorical figures from the Vatican, 
the Two Children by Luini, &c., have been procured from Paris, and largely supplied to the schools. 
A great impetus has been given to the decoration of school walls by the exertions of tiie Art 
for Schools Association, and the Board has adopted many autotypes from the Old Ma8ten» 
engravings from Sir Joshua Reynolds* portraits of children, and historical and other picture* 
from their collection. It is much to be desired that artists would turn their attention to this 
subject, and would produce at a reasonable rate good engravings in colours of country pursuits, 
which are especially attractive to town children. Such pictures of very small size procured ftom 
Paris are in use in the Board's Schools as reward cards, together with cards of flowerc*, fruits and 
vegetables. See 201 and 201a, hereafter. 
N.B. — The Maps, Diagrams, and Pictures are in each case arranged in consecutive order, 

starting from the doorway, and passing round the West, North, East, South and West walls. 

Some are also to be found in the Corridor. 

Maps. 

151. Plan of a Board School (Pritchard's Road, Hackney). Drawn in the School by an 
Assistant Master. 

lo2. Map of the Immediate Neighbourhood of a Board School (Victoria Road, Starch Green) 
Scale, 6 feet to a mile. Drawn in the school by a pupil teacher. This is one of a number oi 
maps for the drawing of which prizes in value from 5s. to 20s. and amounting to £33 lOs. h 
the. i^gregate, were awarded to scholars and pupil teachers by the Board. 

l.'iS. Map of a School Board Division (Tower Hamlets), coloured in parishes, and with Boar 
schools marked in red. 

154. Map of London, shewing the School Board Divisions. Scale, 3 in. to a mile. 

15.1. Stauford's Stereographical Map of the British Islands. 

156. St.inford's Orographical Maps, edited by Professor Ramsey — Asia. Specimen of a seri 
of seven maps. 

1.57. Blackboard Mnp of England, by L. Suzanne. With blackboard surface on the reverse 
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158. Philip's Map of Middlesex : showing parishes, poor law unions, metropolitan boroughs 
Board of Works districts. 

159. Physical Map of the River Basin of the Thames. By T. Ruddiman Johnston. 
159a, b, 0, &c. Other Maps which will be found in the Corridor. 

Diagrams, 

160. Geographical Pictures, designed by Ciceri, under the direction of M. Felix Hement. 
ten of a series of 12. 

161. Gollins's Diagram of the Points of the Com pass. 

162. Hachette's Illustrations in Natural History — ^Domestic and Wild Animals, Birds, Insects, 
Fishes. Specimens of a series of 50. 

163. Jarrold's coloured illustrations of the Animal Kingdom, scientifically arranged according 
elsffl, order, sub-order, &c. Specimen of a series of 12. 

164. Rowney's Sepia Studies of Animal Heads, after Sir Edwin Landseer, and by N. H. Long, 
ens of a series of 9. 

165. Mo&ktt's pictures of the Vegetable Kingdom — Trees. Specimen of a series of 8. 

166. Moffatt's Pictures of the Animal Kingdom. Specimens of a series of 9. 
167 and 167a. Pictures of Sunflower and Foxglove. (Art for Schools Association.) 

168. W. & A. K. Johnston's Illustrations of Botany. Specimen of a series of 4. 

169. W. & A. K. Johnston's Illustrations of Natural Philosophy. Specimen of a series of 4 

170. Leutemann*s Diagrams of Animals.. Specimens of a series of 39. 

171. T. Ruddiman Johnston's Astronomical Illustrations — The Tides, Seasons, &c. Speci- 
ten of a series of 6. 

172. 172a, b, c, &c Other Diagrams, which will be found in the Corridor. 
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Pictures. 

175. St. Michael, Raphael. Engraving. 

176. Elephant. Photograph by Dixon. 

177. St. Catherine, Raphael. Autotype. 

178. Study for Miraculous Draught of Fishes, Raphael. Photograph. 

179. Princess Elizabeth, J. E. Millais. Mezzotint. 

180. Princes in the Tower, J. E. Millais. Mezzotint. 

181. Portrait of Edward VI., Hans Holbein. Autotype. 

182. Two Children, B. Luini. Engraving. 

183. TheAge of Innocence, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Engraving. 

184. Simplicity, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Engraving. 

185. Madonna del Gran Duca, lUphaelSanzio. Photograph. 

186. 186a. Oetldecott's Nursery Pictures. Coloured. 

187. Rebecca at the Well, Poussin. Engraving. 

188. Prodigal Son, Spada. Engraving. 

189. Madonna Alia Seggiola, Raphael. Photograph. 

190. La Belle Jardini^, Raphael Sanzio. Autotype. 

191. Silver Birches, F. Slucombe. Etching. 

192. Paul and Barnabas, Raphael. Engraving. 

193. Miss Penelope Boothby, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Engraving. 

194. Miss Bowles. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Engraving. 

195. 195a. Raphael's Allegorical Figures from the Vatican. Two specimens of a series 
tf 11 Engravings. 

196. 196a, b, c, &c. Other Pictures, which will be found in the Corridor. 

Specimens of Certificate and Reward Cards. 

200. Certificate awarded on passing the Standards at Day or Evening Schools. 

201 and 201a. Reward Cards awaided for regular and punctual attendance. 

202. Certificates awarded by the London School Swimming Club, for proficiency in Ewimming. 
•wimming is not a subject recognised by the Code. A voluntary association was, however, 
armed in the year 1875, under the title of the "London Schools Swimming Club,** to promote 
IS acquisition of swimming by teachers and scholars attending any public elementary schools, 
hether Voluntary or Board. More than 18,000 of its members — teachers, pupil teachers, and 
iholars — male and female — ^have by means of the club been instructed in the art of swimming 
id have obtained facilities and opportunities for regular practice. The president of the club 
Edward North Buxton, Esq., Chairman of the School Board for London, the Vice-Chairman is 
►hn MacGregor^ Esq. ; and the Secretary is Mr. F. Calmady Richardson, Bowling Green Lan* 
)ard School. The above is a specimen of the certificate awarded. 

Science Teaching at Pupil Teachers* Central Classes. 

203. Cupboard containing Science Apparatus for Instruction at the Board's Central 01ns8e» 
Fopil TeacheaJi 
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Drawings of Board Teachers. 

204. Prize Drawing:?, executed by scholars and pupil teachers in Board schools. 

205. Art Class Certifiodte Drawings, executed by teachers under the Board at the Saffiron Hill 
School of Art since September last, and accepted by the Science and Art Department as of suf- 
cieut merit to satisfy the examiners. 

{These two Classes of Exhibits wiU he on view later."] 

F. Industbtal Schools. 

The Board, besides being directed to supply their district with a sufficient amount of accom^ — 
modation in Public Element^y Schools, are also empowered to put in force the Industrial ScliOoU^m 
Act. Under this Act the Board have established three industrial schools, viz. : (a) an Industria.^ 
School at Brentwood for 100 boys; (b) the ship "Shaftesbury,** off Grays, Essex, for 500 boya - 
and (c) a Truant School at Upton House, Homerton, for 60 boys. They have also entered inlr ^z> 
agreements with 57 Industrie^ schools throughout the country, to receive cases sent to them 1>^ 
London magistrates at the instance of the School Board. Since the year 1871, 8,698 cases haw« 
been sent to industrial schools and training ships at the instance of the Board. During the ye^r 
1883, 887 cases were sent. These numbers include those children sent to their own schools as well, 
as to other schools throughout the country. 

The Brentwood Industiial School and the ** Shaftesbury " Training Ship are ordinary industrial 
schools, to which children are sent by magistrates under the provisions of the Industrial Schools 
Act, who have been reported as falling under one or the other of the following categories : — 
(a) A child apparently under fourteen years of age — (1) Found begging or receiving alms, or 
in any street or public place for that purpose. (2) Found wandering, and not having any home 
or settled abode. (3) Found wandering, and not having proper guardianship. (4) Found wan- 
dering, and not having visible means of subsistence. (5) Found desti ute and being an orphan. 

(6) Found destitute, and whose surviving parent is undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment. 

(7) Frequenting the company of reputed thieves. (8) Lodjiing or residing with prostitutes, or in 
a house resided in or frequented by prostitutes, (h) A child, apparently under twelve years of 
age — (9) Chai'ged with an offence punishable with imprisonment, or any less punishment, but 
who has not been convicted of felony, (c) A child apparently under fourteen years of agfr— 
(10) On the representation of parent, step-parent, or guardian, that he is unable to control such 
chUd. 

The Truant School at Upton House^ is also a Certified Industrial School, but it is restricted 
to children who are sent under the Elementary Education Act of 1876 for persistent truantin^. 
In tht-se cases the children are licensed out, on an average after 10 weeks' detention, on condi- 
tion that they attend an ordinary elementary school; and if they satisfy the terms of their 
licence, they are finally discharged at the end of twelve months from their committal. Where 
the child breaks the terms of his licence, his licence is revoked, and he is brought beck to 
the T ruant school. It may be added, that the Board are reorganizing the Upton House School, 
so as to accommodate 100 children. 

211. Training ship "Shaftesbury." 

212. Band of ditto. 

213. Officers of ditto. 

214. Mess Deck of ditto. 

215. School Deck of ditto. 

216. Band of Brentwood Industrial School. 

217. Ground plan of Upton House Truant School, now being rebuilt. 

218. West elevation of ditto. 

219. East elevation of ditto. 

1560. INSTITUTE OP THE BBOTHEBS OP THE CHRISTIAN 8CHOOI1& 

— This Institute was founded in Franco in 1680 by the Venerable J. B. De La Salle, Doctor 
of Divinity and Canon of the Metropolitan Church of Rheims. 

Foundation of the Society.— DeYoiiug his energy to the improvement of the moral and 
intellectual condition of youth, he gradually effected important changes in the educational 
methods of the times. Notwithstanding much opposition from some of the scholastio leaden 
of the day, he succeeded in establishing public Primary Education in France, founding for 
this purpose a Society of Teachers, viz., the ** Brothers of the Christian Schools," whom he 
required to make the vernacular tongue the basis of their instruction instead of the Latin 
which, till that time, had been the language of the schools. 

Schools founded by La Salle.-Se it was that first opened schools (Training Colleges) for the 

formation of masters, no less than five having been organised by himself. He also founded 

''ools (Technical Schools) for the specific o^ect of giving instruction in the more important 

the contemporary industries. He likewise took the initiative in establishing the first 

liar Boarding Schools, for which he drew up special programmes of stud^ ; and, lastly, he 

led, under the name of "Christian Academies," Sunday Schools for giving young Hien 
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gratoitouBly a soond knowledge of Christian doctrine. To this were added free oonrses in 
Mttthonatics, Drawing and Arobiteoture. These few facts* shew that La Salle thoroughly 
realised the educational wants of his age, and claim fer him no inconspicuous place in the 
history of education. 

The Brotherhood numbers, at present, over 11,000 members, distributed as shown on the 
large Map of tiie Institute which is placed oppodite the Grand Staircase, and also in the 
followiug 

Statistical Table. 



CouDtries. 


Houses. 


Brotfaere. 


Pupils. 


France & Colonies 


953 


8,833 


248,807 


United States 


70 


698 


26,338 


Belgium 


44 


554 


19,710 


Canada 


26 


273 


10,190 


Italy 


22 


304 


6,209 


Spain 


14 


82 


4,751 


South America 


11 


77 


3,820 


Turkey 


9 


78 


1,993 


England 


7 


62 


1,774 


Egypt 


6 


122 


2,806 


Austria 


6 


82 


1,659 


India 


5 


52 


1,391 


China 


2 


16 


352 


Totals ... 


1,175 


11,233 


328,800 



8cho6U of the Brothers, — In France, the Brothers have a large number of Public Elementary 
Schools, Private Day Schools, Boarding Schools, as well as Technical and Agricultural Schools. 
In Belgium, besides ordinary schools and Colleges, they direct Art Schools and Training 
Colleges. In the United States and Canada they have numerous schools. Academies and 
Oolites. The Brothers everywhere follow the same general methods of teaching,t modifying, 
however, the details according to the customs of the country in which they are, and also 
varying their programmes to meet local requirements and the wants of the times. 

Text Books, — In several countries, they have published complete series of text-books for 
use in their elementary and higher schools. These may be seen and examined both in the 
Brothers' section of the Exhibition and in the Library. In France, they have publibhed a 
Bsries of 15 volumes on Mathematics and kindred subjects, eg., Trigonometry, Descriptive 
Geometry, Surveying, Theoretical Mechanics, Physiography, &c. They also exhibit their 
books ou Geography, History, and the French language, their methods for learning foreign 
lans^uages, together with the books and appliances devised and used by them in the Deaf 
and Dumb Schools which they direct at St. Etienne and Besan^ou. The Brothers in the 
United States and Canada have sent a complete set of their school books, and some of their 
works on School Government, Literature, Logic, Book-Keeping, and Commercial Law. The 
books published by the Brothers in Belgium, will be found in the Belgian Annexe. 

Maps. — The Maps and Atlases made and exhibited by Brother Alexis have this peculiarity, 
that they were the first hypsometrical maps published in French. They are intended to give, 
by a suitable arrangement of colours, clesir notions of the real configuration of the earth's 
surface. To these are added models in relief, some of which show the topography of certain 
places, such as Quebec, Montreal, Langres, and the Cote d*Or, whilst others are intended to 
illustrate the elementary definitions of physical geography. 

Drawing, — Among the Fine Arts exhibits, the Brothers in France show their books on 
the various kinds of drawing, as also corresponding charts, diagrams and models in the flat, 
which are supplemented by a large number of workmg models (wood and plaster) of masonry, 
stone-cutting, and architecture. A collecti(m of the latter may also be seen in the Educational 
Department of the South Kensington Museum. The work of the students will be found in a 
large number of albums and portfolios, which are so arranged as to fa>cilitate inspection. There 
are also specimens of sketches of machinery made by the students when visiting lar^e factories 
and engineering works, and field-books of compass and theodolite surveying, together with the 
corresponding plots and designs fully developed. 

The Art Schools of St. Luke,— In the Schools of St. Luke at Ghent, the Brothers have 
inaugurated a comprehensive programme of Christian Art. The courses extend over a period of 



• For pwrticulArs see in the Library "The Life and Work of the Ven. De La Salle," also "La Vie da Ven. 
DeXiftSaUe." 

f See their books on Method and School Management. 
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seyen years, and include not only drawing and painting, but also modelling, scolptrre and 
architecture. The method followed differs essentially from that used in othei* countriea and 
in the State Schools of Belgium. It originated with the Brothers, and was first applied by 
them in the Schools of Si. Luke. Specimens of certain kinds of the work done, as well as 
three introductory volumes of the Course of Drawing, will be found in the Belgian Court. 

Boarding and Collegiaie Schooh. — The Boaiding and Collegiate Schools of the Brothers in 
Europe and America, are attended by 23,000 pupils. The courses of study usually g^ve con* 
siderable prominence to such branches as modem lan^^ages and their literature, commercial 
subjects, drawing, the higher mathematics, physics, chemistry, and natural science. Some of 
their High Schools, particularly that at Passy, provide special classes for those of their advanced i 
students, who intend to compete with candidates from Lycees and other Colleges throughout the p 
country, for admission to the Paris School of Fine Arts and the Central School of Arts and ;. 
Maimfactures, whilst that of St. Etienne offers similar advantages for the Sciiool of Mines. \l 

In America, some of their Colleges frame their curricula to qualify the students for acada- ! 
mioAl degrees and honours. Their only College in England, St. Joseph's, Clapham, presents |;« 
candidates for the Matriculation and subsequent Examinations of the London University. | 

Agricultural SchooU. — The Agricultural Schools directed by the Brothers, are repre- 
sented by the exhibits ^ent from Tlnstitut Agricole at Beauvais (France). Students over 17 
who pass satisfactorily a preliminary examination, are admitted to follow the courses. These 
extend over a period of three years, and are not confined to the lecture-roomsi, physical and 
chemical laboratories, and natural history museum of the establishment, but include syatematic 
work on the model farm (370 acres) belonging to it. The students ai-e also required to visit 
the best farms of the vicinity, to attend, with special professors, certain markets and sales of live 
stock, as well as to accompany the Brothers on frequently-appointed field-days for the practical 
study of bottiny, geology, and euiomology. This school has students irom modt countries in 
Europe, and from America. See printed regulations and syllabus of subjects. 

The New York Protectory. — The Technical schools conducted by the Brothers arc repret-ented 
by exhibits from the New York Catholic Protectory, from the School of La Salle at Lyons, and 
from the Schools of St. Nicholas at Paris. The Protectory was founded twenty-one years ago 
for the purpose of caring for destitute children of the city of New York, and instructing them 
in useful trades. The boys spend part of tlie diiy in the class-room and part in the workshops. 
Here they are trained by professionals in such handicrafts as chair-making, tailoring, silk- 
weaving, printing and electrotyping. Specimens of the work done in some departments are 
exhibited, as also photographic views of the lufetitution and of the several workshops. 

The School of La Salle. — To this institution are admitted — ^free of expense — a limited 
number of the most successful students of the Brothers' Schools, at Lyons, who desire to acquire 
a theoretical and practical knowledge of the local industries. The courses include modem 
languages, political and social economy, descriptive geometry, plane trigonometry and its appli- 
cations to surveying, experimental physics, organic chemistry, and the various kinds of drawing 
and industrial design. The students are afterwards admitted to the laboratories and workshops, 
in which they are instructed in analytical chemistry, modellino:, cabinet-making, and especially 
in silk-weaving, an important local industry. On satisfactorily completing the course, they 
receive a Certificate of Proficiency. 

T^e Schools of St. Nicholas. — ^The Schools of St. Nicholas are conducted on a large scale. 
Owing to the great number of applicants, there is keen competition, for admission. The boys 
are put through a regular course of instruction, particular attention being paid in the higher 
classes to subjects specially connected with Technology. After finishing the course, many 
of the boys tind employment in city establishments, whilst others remain to complete their 
technical instruction in the workshops of the Institution. In these, which are fifteen in number, 
they are taught various kinds of carving (wood, stone), engraving (on wood and metal), cabinet- 
making, and printing, as well as the construction of scientific instruments, such as mirrosoopes, 
telescopes, levels, &c. The visitor may see in tlie Exhibition specimens of the work done in 
several departments. The cooking in this establishment is done by steam. There are also a 
steam-engine and a Gramme dynamo-electric machine for the purpose of lighting up certitin 
workshops, large rooms and con idors. Ihe physical and chemical laboratories are also fitted 
up with a number of Edison's incandescence lamps. The object of this installation is chiefly 
to afford means of practically training the studects in the principles and engineering of eleotrie 
lighting. St. Nicholas has branch Obtablishments at Issy and Igny, with an aggregate of over 
54500 boyrt. 

ScJiool Museums. — The Boarding Schools of the Brothers in France and Italy, besides 
specimens of art and ordinary class- work, contribute a number of objects illustrative of local 
Natural History, which were collected by the students on field-days, and classified by the Brothers. 
The largest comes from Annecy in Savoy, and contains a collection illustrating the geology, 
mineralogy, fiora and fauna of the Department, as well as analyses of the principal mineral 
waters, and specimens of the local industries. Dreux has sent a number of small muEeoms 
showing the successive stages in the manufacture of needles, combs, and the like, the making of 
clocks and Hutes, as well as the processes of mirror-making, wood-gilding, &o. 
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Notes in Shorthand. — In Bome of their Higher Schools, the Brothers train the advanced 
rtodents to make short-hand notes of Iheir lectures ; in others they themselves lithograph 
rammaries of their lectures on science subjects. Specimens of ttuch abstracts in Chemistry and 
Physics, are exhibited. 

ExiUbiiB from Ae United StateSy Canada and India. — ^The Brothers in America and India, 
mtwithstandmg the short notice they received, have contrived to send specimens of work done in 
Ihair acfaools of various grades. The visitor may inspect, inter alia, writing-books form Kangoon ; 
^y-bo6ks and ledgers from Quebec and Montreal ; a pen-and-ink sketch of H.R.H. the Vriuce 
of'Wales, and business forms of all kinds from the La Salle *' Penman Club*'; plans of canal 
•ad railway cuttings from Baltimore ; plots and surveys from San Francisco ; a local school- 
museum from Memphis (Tennessee); literary E^says from Academies in New York and 
Philadelpliia : and Theses, in various languages, from Colleges ut Manhattanville (New York), 
8t. Louis (Missouri), and Rock Hill (Maryland). 

Further information may be had from the Principal of the Brothers' Loudon establishment, 
8t. Joseph's College, Clajiham, S.W. {Room No. 5.) 

Z56i* CHABIiES, A., Homes for Iiittle Boys, Famingliam and Swanley. 
Offices, Ijudgate Circus, E.C. — (1) Models of School and Home Buildings. (2) Examples 
of School Work. (3) Specimens of work done by boys in Printing, Upholstering, Carpentering, 
Tailoring, Needlework (various). {Room No. 13.) 

1562. RAGK3-BD SCHOOIi TTNIO'N.— Origin and Objects of the Union.— TMb Union, 
of which the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury is the President, was established in April, 1844, 
f<dr the purpose of federating and assisting schools that were being gradually staiiied for 
the benetit of the very poorest and destitute children of London and other large centres oH 
population. At that time there were 16 — of what soon became known as Ragged Schools, 
which the Union was instituted to footer. Ordinary day and Sunday schools had not reachi d 
the lower stratum of society, and to these the active voluntary workers of these Ragged Schools 
directed their attention. 

Progress of Ragged Schools. — One of the earliest raf^ged schools in London was established 
in Grays Yara, north of Oxford Street, in 1835. Other schools of a kindred character mu»t 
have existed before then, and many more were gradually established all over the country. In 
1841 there was opened in Aberdeen a ragged school, in which the children were fed as well as 
taught, and from this example there sprauic up " Ragged Feeding Schools ' in various parts of 
the country. In 1847, Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, published his first Plea for Ragge<l Schools, 
and opened one on the Castle Hill, which accomplished excellent results. A Privy Counoil 
Minute in 1856 sanctioned a capitation grant of £2 10s. for every scholar ted in these schools, 
but this grant was withdrawn in 1859, and has not been renewed, the whole of the expenses 
being met by voluntary contributions. The prominent object of Ragged Schools has ever been 
to act upon the moral and religious condition of the waifs and ttrays brought within their 
festering care, and concurrently with this to promote habits of honesty, industry, and other 
principles of good citizenship. To this end Sunday night schools were established, which 
speedily became week-day night schools, and finally free day schools. Since the passing of the 
Education Act, 1870, the cstabliohment of school boards has largely superseded the day school 
instruction of ragged schools, but has not in any way diminished the neces^ity for the other 
multifarious agencies having for their object the social, moral, and spiritual advancement of 
the oliildren and their parents. Moreover the action of ragged 'schools on tlje well-being of 
the lower classes is still needful, by fostering habits of industry, temperance, and thrift, by 
providing penny banks, clothing clubs, &c., and by the exercise of vigilant supervision in the 
sanitary condition of their dwellings. It is estimated that nearly 400,000 children have been 
rescued from lives of vice and pos:^ible crime, and assisted to become honest, respectable 
citizens, by the ragge I schools and missions connected with this Union. 

Statidics of Ragged School Work. — The present work of Ragged Schools may be deduced 
Arom the fact that there are now as many as 39,273 children, receiving religious iostrmtion in 
209 schools, from 3278 voluntary and 193 paid teachers ; that there are 130 week night 
schools, 90 children's special services, 71 ragged churches and mission services, 36 parents' meet- 
ings, 100 sciiool libraries with 23,834 volumes, and 95 Bands of Hope and temperance societies. 
Breakfasts are, moreover, given to the destitute and, in addition, there are sewing classes, and 
classes for the teaching of drawing, fretwork, woolwork, carpentering, and brigades of various 
kinds. In 1851, the happy expedient was hit upon by some gentlemen connected with the 
ragged schools of reviving the practice of boot cleaning in the streets. The experimt-nt was 
sucoessfal. The Brigade receipts during the Exhibition year are said to have rciiched £656, 
and since then the corps have been greatly multiplied, while their earnings now amount to 
thousands of pounds annually. A good deal is done by ragged schools in the way of recreatioL, 
by means of magic lantern entertainments, concerts, services of song, exhibitions of flowers and of 
objects of industry, and prizes are awarded for faithful service in situations, to 8ay nothing 
of winter dinners and treats, as well as day in the country in summer. The latter scheme is 
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being widened, by giving some enfeebled children a longer stay in tbe country with manifest 
benefit. The question of reading is not overlooked, and much attention is given to training in 
industrial pursuits. A feature worthy of note in connection with Bagged Sohools is tlie 
remarkable growth of separate agencies, Bome of which have been generally adopted. A rejwrt 
will be gladly sent on application to John Kirk, Secretary, Exeter Hall, London, W.G. (^iioom 
^o. 13.) 

1563. BOYAIi AIiBEBT ASYLUM FOB IDIOTS AKD TMBECHiEB OF THE 
NOBTHEBN COUNTIES, IiANCABTEB (per G. E. BHUTTIiBWOBTH, 
B.A., M.D., &c. Medical Superintendent). Secretary (firom whom Beports 
and other information may be obtained), JAMES DIGGEXflfS, Iiancaster. 

A. Appliances for Sense Culture used in the Education of Imbecile GHiLDBEir. 

In arranging the Exhibit in connection with this Institution, the leading idea has been to 
illustrate characteristic methods used in the training of the imbecUe. No originality is claimed 
in respect of modes of teaching or of appliances shown, which indeed are now the common 
heritage of many kindred Institutions in various parts of the world. 

Starting with the principle long since laid down by the late Dr. E. Seguin (the pioneer in 
this special work) that in Idiots and Imbeciles *' the physiological education of the bonses must 
precede the psychical education of the mind," and recognising with him the importance in 
the first instance of dealing with the senile of totich, we exhibit some simple appliances which 
serve to cultivate this sense, and at the same time to fix the attention and regulate muaeolar 
movements. 

L Bean-Bags, made of bright coloured material, are useful (1) to arrest the wandering gaie 
of the listless pupil, (2) to incite him when thrown at him, (a) to raise hid hand to stop the 
bag, (h) to catch it in his fingers, (c) spontaneously to throw it back. Attention, Gommon 
sensibility, reflex and voluntary muscular action are thus successively stimulated. 

11. Peg-hoard, a board with perforations to be filled by pupil with metallic pegs, affords 
exercise for tips of thumb and fingers deficient in sensibility, and promotes due co-ordinatiun 
of movements of the hand. 

///. Pincushion with spotted cover. The pupil fixes ordinary pins into the spots, afterwards 
making simple design (as shown) with beads taken up on the pins. An excellent exercise for 
finer adjustments of thumb and fingers, defective in paralytic and other forms of Imbecility. 

IV. Size and Form Boards, respective cavities in which are to be filled the correspond- 
ing loose pieces. First an exercise of sense of touch ; secondly of perception of size and form. 
(N.B. Names of forms not taught at this stage.) 

F. Domino-boards. Used in pairs and bandied by pupils in imitation of pair in hands <tf 
Teacher, who places them successively in different relative positions. A good exercise in grasp- 
ing, imitation, and simple ideas of relation. 

VI. (graduated Bods, divided by transverse marks into inches (1 to 12), are arranged in series 
(like steps) by pupil, who thus gains rudimentary ideas of dimension. They may subsequently 
be used to demonstrate objectively the simple rules of sirithmetic 

By such exercises as those above described the imbecile pupil gains tactile sensibility and 
dexterity ; at the same time the faculties of observation and imitation are quickened, and the 
intelligence is ^^radually awakened. Similarly, whilst in the use of the following simple appli- 
ances, the exercise of the sense of sight in the discrimination of colours is the primary object, 
other faculties are simultaneously called into play. 

yil. Colour Cups and Balls, used to train and test the pupil in perception of oolonrs (not in 
naming them), two only, black and white, being first shown, the others being gradually intro- 
duced to the pupil till he can fill all the cups a{^)ropriately. 

VIII. Colour Cubes, used for similar purpose, pupil following teacher's lead in taming 
uppermost in succession tbe vmous odours. 

IX. Colour Discs, useful in testing pupiPs powers of matching colours. 
The senses of taste and smell are to be exercised by contrasting impressions on those senses 

of substances similar in appearance ; e.g. for taste, white sugar and salt ; for smell, coflee and 
snuff, distinguishing odorous from odourless fiowers, &c 

Bearing and Speech require also to be specially exercised. Music has peculiar attractioiis 
for the imbecile pupil, and often forms a stepping stone to speech. Vocalisation is thereby 
encouraged, and articulation gradually follows. 

X. A TaUe found useful in testing and exercising the defective articulaium of imbeciles is 
submitted. 

Physical Exercises, specially arranged to combat physical infirmities, as well as drill <tf a 
simple kind sot to music, are most important in the training of imbeciles, bnt cannot well be 
illustrated objectively here. 

Pk^in/f to the second class of objects exhibited, viz : 
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hi B. Sfeoimens of School-Wobk Pboduckd bt Imbecile Ghildbek; 

^1 it thcmld be borne in mind that such specimens are chiefly remarkable as having been produced 
in Bpite of physical as well as mental defects in* the pupils. Button-threading and bead-work 
bave indeed been specially prescribed for patients suffering firom spasmodic movements of the 
Angers ; and some kindergaiten employments, such as paper-weaving and picture-perforating, 
ve also of service in such cases, incapacities being overcome by persevering effort. 

J. Button-threading in series, as regards colour. 

U, Beads threaded in series, forming exercises in colour and number. Bead-work by 
pnriiAlly-paralysed children. 

III, Paper-weaving^ Pieture-perforating and embroidery, and Chequer-dratcing, by junior 
boys and girts. 

IV. Series of Drawings (from Kelson's Royal Drawing Books) showing progress of imbecile 
lad, now aged 16. 

F. Series of Illuminated Texts, showing skill in colouring, by imbecile lad, who when 
admitted six years ago (at age of 13) could not steady his hands to write or draw. (The original, 
fipom ^ Little Folks' Illuminating Book," is placed above pupil's copy in centre of sheet ) 

VIL (a) Pencil Drawing from Copy, in 1878, and (S) Original Freehand Design (in 1884), 
bj youth ejected with spasmodic movements of fingers (athetosis), showing firmness acquired. 

VIL First Copy-hooks afid Recent Letters, showing progress made by imbecile pupils in 
writing and oomposition. 

In a Training Institution for Imbeciles much of the school-work leads up to industrial occu- 
pation; for example, there are practical lessons in shop-keeping, bed-making, &c. We pass 
readily, therefore, to the third class of objects exhibited, viz. : — 

0. Specimens of Handiqbaft Wobk Pboducxd bt Imbecile Childben. 

J. Garments (Plain Sewing and Wool-work), made by imbecile girls. 
II, Stockings, Scarves, &e., knitted by junior boys. 

HI, Joinery-work, by imbecile lads. (Trays, picture-frames, ink-stand, and fretwork ; the 
two latter by an imbecile boy of 15.) 

IV. Boots made throughout by imbecile lads ; also hand-clo.«ed ** tops." 

V. Garments made throughout by imbecile lads (Tailoring Department). 

VI. Brushes bored, filled, and finished by imbecile lads. 
VIL Door-mat made by imbecile lad. 
Much out-door work of a useful character is done by imbecile lads in connection with the 

garden and farm. Of the salutary effect of suitable occupation ample proof is furnished by 
me improved condition of the workmg patients in such Institutions as the Royal Albert Asylum ; 
tad apart firom economic considerations, it may emphatically be said in connection with the 
education and training of imbeciles, 

** From labour health, Arom health contentment springs." 
(Boom No. 13.) 

1^ WBSLBYAN EDUCATION COMMITTEETSecretary, REV. DAVID 
J. wAIjIjER), Westminster Training College, S.W.— The Wesleyan Education 
Committee was formed in 1840. The day schools classed as .Wesleyan in England and 
Wales number 854, with an average attendance of 130,000 scholars. The Committee have 
established two training colleges, one at Westminster for masters (117 students being now 
in residence), and one at Southlands for mistresses (109 students being now in residence). 
The practising schools attached to these colleges have an attendance of about 1400 scholars. 
The specimens of work exhibited in the cabinets are mainly from the children in these 
practising schools. The following statement explains the most important features of the 
vaiions exhibits — (1) A Cabinet of objects collected and arranged with special reference 
to teaching the descriptive and conmiercial geography of England and Wales ; also apparatus 
fov explaining the phases of the moon eclipses, seasons, and the planetary system. This 
apparatus is ** home-made ;" it is remarkably cheap and of more service for teaching purposes 
than the complex appliances generally in use. The cost is affixed to each article. The 
manufacturing industries of the British Isles are made attractive subjects of instruction, 
by taking the most important of them and representing as far as necessary the various 
stages in the processes of manufacture. The articles have been collected from firms throughout 
the country, and in almost every instance have been supplied ft'ee of expense. (2) The 
work exhibited from the Westminster Practising Schools comprises — (a) Simple apparatus 
made principally by the teacher for demonstrating "the heat course" of the New Code. 
tJtiUty and cheapness have been the objects aimed at. The scholars* exercise books upon 
this ooorse are shown, (h) Scholars' work in wood, brass, tin, and iron. This branch of 
employment has been in operation during the past year, and simple optical instruments, 
sucn as Uie camera, magic lantern, and kaleidoscope, have been made by the boys under the 
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teachers' supervision, (e) The drawings, examination papers, copy-books, &c., are ra 
of the work done in these practLdng schools. The apparatus for mental arithmetic ex( 
in JTinior classes produces rapid calculation, and saves the teacher*s voice. (3) 'J'hc ex 
from the Southlands Training College and Practising Schools comprise — (a) A 
of photographs showing the premises of the College and Practising Schools, 
include views of the exterior of the college and its grounds, of the interior, showin 
lecture hall, class-rooms, corridor, dining rooms, and dormitories ; and also views ( 
interiors of the principal rooms of the girls' and infants' Practising Schools, (h) G 
plans: (1) the basement, showing students' model cookery kitchen, (2) ground floor 
College, (3) plan of the Practising Schools and playground, (c) Time table and stat( 
showing the college coarse of tiuining. (d) Time tables of the Practising Schools 
Some specimens of needlework, executed by students as part of their ordinary c 
training. (/) Specimens of needlework executed by girls and infants attending the Prac 
Schools. These sirtioles were prepared in the ordinary course of school work, and 
shown to H.M. Inspector at his visit in April, 1884. (g) Specimens of Kindergarten 
from the infants' schooL (jk) Exercise and other books illustrating the ordinary work 

schools. (Room No, 13.) 

VAN MAT?.K"RTf, J. C, JXTK., Netherlands Yeast and Spirit Mannfax 
Delft, Holland. — (1) Models and Diagrams illustrative of the teaching of prectic il n 
work for children who attend the school belonging to the manufactory ; school for appre 
and teaching of handicrafts for boys who have left school honourably ; gardens and playg 
for children ; public examinations and exhibitions of flowers grown by ('hildren, and of c 
made by them. (2) A Table containing the results of the practical manual labour taught 
manufactory : objects of paste-board, carvings, plaitings and sawings, which the school bo^ 
girls have made at home in their leisure hours, and also specimens of joiner's and smith's 
made by the elder boys, the apprentices at the manufactory. {See Netherlands Section, T) 
Central Court.) 
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HYGIENIC LABORATORY. 

(Annexe to City and Guilds Institute.^ 

IMreetor— PROFESSOR CORFIEIjD, M.A., M.D. (Oxon), F.R.C.P. 
Chief Assistant and Demonstrator— Mr. CHARIiES E. CASSAIi, F.I.C.» F.C.S. 
Assistant— Dr. W. FRASEB, San. Soi. Cert, Cambridge. 

This Laboratory is designed to show, as far as is possible in a temporary building, the arrange- 
■lents snitable for the examination, from a Public Health point of view, of water, air, foods and 
drinks, soils, disinfectants, sanitary appliances, and other articles of Hygienic interest. In front 
of the Laboratory proper is an ante-room in which are arranged cases of apparatus of various 
Idiids for exhibition and use in the Laboratory, and also a model laboratory table. 

Projecting into the ante-room and entered from the Laboratory is the balance room, which 
■hoiild be separate from the Laboratory, but is here merely a glazed compartment, so that the 
operations conducted in it may be visible to the visitors ; the balances, lent by Mr. Oertling, are 
supported on a pier with a solid foundation of masonry to prevent vibration; most of these 
instruments are very delicate, being capable of weighing to the one-thousandth part of a grain 
with comparatively heavy loads on the pans.. 

On each side of the balance room, in the ante-room, is a table on which are placed 
microscopes with various specimens for examination. 

In the body of the Laboratory are placed three working-tables with bottle-racks above 
them, and drawers and cupboards for apparatus underneath ; and around the sides, tables ibr 
microscopic work and distillations, with shelves for apparatus and bottles containing reagents, a 
fbmace with sand bath on the top for evaporating purposes, and two gluzed draught cup- 
hoards in which operations producing fumes may be conducted ; these cupboards are provided 
with flues in which jets of gas are burning in order to produce currents of air which conve; the 
fames outside the building ; the laboratory tables are provided with appliances for the supply of 
gas and water, and with sinks, the waste pipes of which are connected with a stoneware drain 
discharging into an open trapped gully outside the Laboratory, and having an inspection 
opening, with a ventilating pipe carried above the eaves, at its upper end. 

The operations conducted in the Laboratory are sufficiently described in the handbook 
entitled ** Public Health Laboratory Work," and consist chiefly in the examination by chemical, 
microficopical and other means of specimens of water and air wtth the view of determining the 
nature and amount of variouB pollutions, and the analysis of articles of food and drinks to 
ascertain their quality and to detect the presence and estimate the quantity of impurities and 
adulterations, also the examination of flltering materials and of disinfectants, and the detection 
and estimation of poisonous ingredients, as such as arsenic, in the colouring matters used for 
decorative purposes, clothing, &c. 

Specimens of accurately graduated flasks, burettes, thermometers and other apparatus used 
in the operations conducted in the Laboratory may be seen in the cases and on the tables, and 
also in actual use. 
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BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

(^Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London, Boom No. 15.) 
Director— W. WATSOIST CHEYTTB, F.ILC.S. 

The objects of this Laboratory are to show the minutest forms of plant life, especially those 
associated with disease, their life-history, and the methods of investigating them. 
Some of these minute bodies are injurious to man, animals, and plants. 

(a) In man we have — The Schizomycetes of anthrax, glanders, tuberculosis, erysipelas, acute 
necrosis, typhoid fever, pneumonia, recurrent fever, leprosy, cholera, &c. 
Actinomycosis, saccharomyces albicans (thrush), fungi of diseases of the hair and skin, &c. 
(p) In animals — Mammalia. — Bacteria of anthrax, glanders, tuberculosis, septicsemia, &c. 
Actinomycosis, fangi of diseases of hair and skin. 
Aoes.-y-Fowl cholera, aspergillus, &c. 
Pisces. — Salmon disease (saprolegnia). 
Mollusca. — Disease of oysters. 

Arthropoda. — Disease of crabs (saprolegnia), bees (bacteria), silkworms (micrococci), flies 
(Empusa muscse), &c. 
(c) In plants — Fungi of the diseases of cultivated plants : Rust, bunt, mildew, disease of potatoes, 
vines, coffee-trees, orange-trees, vegetables, &c. 
Diseases of forest trees : Canker, rot, &c. 
Diseases of corn, &c. : Ergot, &c. 

Some are of use in the production of articles of food by causing fermentation ; — as alcohol 
(yeast), vinegar (bacterium mycoderma), sour milk (bacterium lactis), cheese (bacUlus of rennet, 
penicillium of Stilton, Roquefort), Ac. 

Some are of use in decomposing dead animal and vegetable matters, as the bacteria of 
putrefaction. 

Some fungi are edible, as boletus, agaricus, cantharellus, moschella, &c. 

Some are poisonous, as amanita phalloides and muscaria, boletus satanas, kelvella esculenta, 
scleroderma vulgare, &c. &c. 

In addition to the exhibition of many of the above-mentioned forms of fungi, the methods 
of cultivating and studying them will be shown ; the methods of investigating air, water, and 
soil, with a view to determine the number and varieties of the fungi present ; the methods of 
determining the effect of various reputed disinfectants on the life of these minute fangi ; the 
methods of straining them and demonstrating their presence in the tissues ; and appctratus for 
microphotographing. 

Most of the bacteria shown here have been obtained from Dr. Koch's Laboratory in Berlin, 
as also several maps showing the prevalence of various diseases in different towns, &o. 
Mr. Plowiight and Mr. Worthington Smith have sent a large number of specimens of diseases uf 
plants. 
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le following hare been good enough to lend to the Executive Council Apparatus for use and 

exhibition in the Biological and Chemical Laboratories : — 

BAKER, C, 244 High Holbom, W.C. 

B£CK» IL A; J.» es CornhilL 

BECKEB, F. E. A; CO.» 84 Maiden Ijane» Covent Garden, W.C. 

BBEFFITT, £. & CO., 88 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 

CETTI, E., 86 Brooke Street, Holbom. 

CHBISTY, THOMAS, & CO., 155 Fenchurch Street. 

COFFOCK, CHABIiES, 100 New Bond Street. 

DEANE Sn CO., 146 King William Street, £.0. 

DOTTIiTON, HENBT, & CO., Ijambeth. 

FHAZEB, AIiEXANDEB, 7 Ijothian Street Edinburgh. 

HEYWOOD, JOHN, Bidgefield, Manchester. 

HOWE, JAMES & CO., 78 Farringdon Street. 

OEBTLING, Ij. & CO., Tnmnull Street, E.C. 

OBME, J. & CO., 68 Barbican. 

FOTHS, H. & CO., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

FOWELIj Sh TiFiATiAND, 170 Euston Boad. 

SWIFT, JAMES, 81 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

TOWNSON & MEBCEB, 88 Bishopsgate Street, Within. 

WIESNEGG, M., 64 Rue Gay Ijussac, Faris. 

The whole of the Working Benches, Tables, &c., in the Chemical Laboratory have been 

specially constructed and lent by 

GEORGE M. HAMMER & CO., 870 Strand, W.C. 
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FRENCH SECTION OF EDUCATION 

ORGANISED UNDER THE AUSPICES OP THE MINISTllRE DE UINSTRUOTION 

PUBLIQUE ET DES BEAUX ARTS. 



INTEODUCTION. 

Elementabt Education in France. 

The principal dates in the modem history of Elementary Education in France maybe reduced to ^ 
the following: — 1793, when the Conoentlon Nationale elaborated and began to carry out. 
a complete scheme of popular instruction, soon mutilated by the subsequent governments ; 188S, 
when Guizot reorganised a real system of public teaching and a body of efficient public teachera; 
1848, when Carnot, during a too short tenure of office, tried to make elementary educatiia 
compulsory and to improve the position of the teacher; 1867, when M. Duruy, a weD* 
intentioned reformer, reorganised the elementary schools for girls, and ais^in ameliorated tii9 
situation of the teacher; 1879, wlien M. Jules Ferry, under M. Waddington's administratioo* 
was called to the Education Department, and introduced to Parliament a series of great bills 
which bid fair to completely remodel the national life of France, not only by insuring tba 
instruction of the masses, but also by assimilating the primary studies in elementary schooU it 
those of the lower forms in secondary schools, and thus preparing through the education of 
children the " rapprochement ** of the classes of society. 

The wide programme of popular education which had been sketched out by the National 
Conveiilion, and resumed by the Republic of 1818, has been the basis on which Frenok 
educators and legislators have worked since the definitive consolidation of the '^epublictt 
Government in 1877. In less than five years nearly all that which had been dreamed of b^ 
the Conventionnelfi concerning primary education has been carried out with a remarkablt; 
logic in plan and an unparalleled liberality in expense. The money which neither 
Liberals of the Rcbtoration, nor those of the Monarchy of July, nor the Corps legii 
of the Second Empire had been able or willing to find for popular education, the PailiiR| 
mont of the Third Republic has not feared to demand of the State and the munioipalii 
seven years after a teriible foreign and civil war, when the burden of tuxes levied to pay off tbs 
war contributions to the conquerors were still pr» 8iin«^ heavily on the nation. One after anotbtti 
were passed, to mention only the most important, the law constituting a school building 
(caisse des icoleSj law of 1 June, 1878); the law requiring clerical and lay teachers of 
sexes to be provided with a certificate (brevet de capacite, law of 16 Jime, 1881); the law 
ing elementary instruction free (gratuite, same date): and Ihe law declaring attendance 
primary schools compulsory (cbligatoire, law of the 28 March, 1882). 

It has been rightly noticed that this new system of educational laws bears the undeniable sta 
of the French race. It is evident that they have been prompted by all the instincts 
aspirations characteristic of modern France, her ambition of national unity, her belief in 
possibility of gradually equalisiing the rights of all members of the Commonwealth, her 
confidence in my than in ecclesiastical corporations, and also her tendency to appeal to 
State not only for encoura«j;iiig and controlling, but also for actually fomjiding all organioatl 
connected with the public interest. 

Leaving out the history of popular education, this notice will be confined to summarizing 
present condition of primary education in France.* 

* Several passages of this notice, which only expresses indivldaiil views, are borrowed by pormfssion of H.M. 
miaatoners tor Technical Education from their first report issued in 1882, and second report, 1884, 2 vols. 
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Primary education is given in the following schools: — I. Maternal and Infant Schools; 
[L ESlementary Primary Sohools ; III. Higher Primary Schools and Manual Apprenticeship 
Sdiools. 

Infant Schools. 

A, EcoUs Matemdles. — The ecolea matemeUes (infant schools) formerly called Shelter 
Schools (sciUes d^cuUes)^ the organisation of which is regulated by the Decree of August 2, 1881^ 
■im principally, besides affording shelter to children too young to attend the primary school^ 
■ft training after the Froabelian method, and at favouring the physical, intellectual and 
sioral development of children without fatigue or constraint. Children are admitted in them 
from the age of two years and remain in them until seven. The training of children in infant 
lehools includes:— Q) The elements of moral education, outlines of common objects, the 
Yodiments of drawing, writing and reading, practice in speaking, the elements of natural history 
«id geography, tales within the reach of children's intelligence ; (2) Training the hand ; (3) 
Singing, and graduated gymnastic movements. 

** An ecole matemeUe is not a school in the ordinary sense of that term ; it forms a means of 
iauisit from home to school, it preserves all the gentleness and indulgence of home while 
Jtitiating scholastic work and regularity. The success of a mistress in an infant school should 
lot then be estimated solely by the amount of knowledge imparted, by the standard of education 
lAiiatned, or by the nmnber and duration of the lessons, but rather by the amount of good 
hflnenoes to which the child is submitted, by the pleasure with which it is taught to regard 
Miiool, by the habits of order, propriety, politeness, attention, obedience and intellectual activity 
it has contracted, so to speak, while playing." Translation of Minute of 28 July, 1882. 
- Good health, a sight, hearing and feeling already trained by a graduated series of little 
iBmsements, childish but lucid ideas on what will later on be the primary instruction, a com- 
Aienoement of habit and disposition to listen and observe, such should be the acquirements of a 
l^lifld who leaves the maternal sohooL 

The pedagogic organisation of these schools, and the plan of lessons between which time 
MKoat be divided in them, have been determined by the Minute of July 28, 1882. (See cl. 47.) 

B^gulations for infant schools are drawn up by the conseil departetnental in each DepQjrtment, 
Earned from regulations issued by the Minister of Public Instruction, with the assent of the 
^mueU superiew. 

In every school which receives more than fifty children, the head-mistress (directrice) must 
hmwe an assistant-teacher (sous-directrice). The head-teachers are appointetl by the Prefect on 
|3ie nomination of the Chief Inspector {Inspedeur cTacademie), and are chosen as much as possible 
iBrom among the assistants. They must be twenty-one years of age and provided with the 
m rti ficat ctaptitude a la direction des ecoles mcUernelles.* 

Programme of the examinaiion for this certificate. — 1 . Dictation, questions in arithmetic, ele- 
IMntary composition, drawing in outline on the slate. 2. Questions on the principles of moral 
tion, reading, geography, history of France, simple questions in natural history and hy^jiiene 
jrith application to object lessons. 3. Class teaching in an infant school, where the candidate 
es the part of head-ttacher during a pari of the sitting and that of assistant-teacher during 
other part. 

The under-teachers must be eighteen years of age, and provided with the same certificate. 
The training colleges for female teachers, besides providing teachers for the primary 
>ls, are also intended to recruit the teaching staff of the infant schools (Decree dated 14 
uary, 1884). 

Committees of lady pafronessed, under the presidency of the Maire, may be formed in each 
h ^commune) where there are infant schools. The members of those committees of patrona^ 
appointed by the Prefect on the recommendation of Chief Inspectors of the sohools. The only 
<3uties of this committee are to see that the sanitary regulations are duly carried out, and alho 
. lo see that funds or donations collected for the children are properly employed. There are lady 
iuspectors of infant sohools appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction and lady chief 



^ 



* In 18S3, there were 1,97? head-mistresses and 852 aflsistant-mistresses who were nnoertiflcated, and of these 2,68B 
longed to religions orders. 
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iiispoctors {Ifupeetrieet g^^nerales) appointed by decree of tlie President of the Bepnblic, on the 
nomination of tlie Minister. They must fullll the conditions relating to age and .qualifications, u 
proscribed by the Decree of Auguat 2, 1881, art. 8, and the Minute of December 23, 1882. Spedtl 
instructions concerning the construction of infant schools have been issued by the C&mite dei 
hatinunU $eolaire$ (Bulletin adniinistratif de rinstruction, 1882, No. 507, page 424). 

Education in infant school:! is free (law of June 16, 1881). , 

B, (Aofci «i/an/ifMf«\— There are two khids of eccHes enfardines :—l. Schools in the lar^ 
towns, forming a transition between the ecole matemelle and the primary school. 2. In rural 
districts, schools taking the pluce of the ecole matemeUe^ and preparing young children of 
both sexes fi«r the special primary school for boys or girls. They must be directed by lady 
teachers provided with a eertifieat d*aptitude a la direction de$ ecoles tnaterMiUes, or the lower 
grade certificate {Brevet de capacite elementaire de V instruction primaire) for the ppugramme of 
education in the ecoles enfantines. (See Law of 16 June, 1881 ; Minute of 27 July, 1882; and 
Chcvnlar of 28 January 1884.) For specimens of occupations and work of children in Frendi 
infant schools, see especially Ville de Paris, and Inspection Acad^mique de la Gironde. 

Pbihabt Schools. 

EleMnentary Primary Schools. — Every parish (commune) must maintain one or more primaiy 
schools (Law of 15 March, 1850, art 36.) Every parish of 500 inhabitants and more is bound to ■ 
have at least one public primary school for girls distinct from the boy schools (Law of 10 Apiil» 
1867, ait. 1). 

The number of public schools for boys and girls to be established in each parish is fixed oj 
the amseiJ departemenial de Vinsiru^ioH publique on the advice of the municipal council (Iav 
of 10 AprU, 1867, art 2). 

In parishes the population of which is under 400 inhabitants the schools are mixed, and 
may receive boys and girls together. 

Education in public primaiy schools is free (Law of 16 June, 1881). 

The pedagogical organisation of the primary schools and the plan of studies to be followed m 
them liave been reg^ulated and determined by the Minute of July 27, 1882. (q. r.) 

Primarv instruction is divided into three courses. 

1. Elementanf (lasting two years, for children aged 7 to 9X 

2. Intermediate {com* tnoyen) lasting two years for children aged 9 to 11. 

3. Superior^ lasting two years, for children firom 11 to IS yeaRf of age. 
The departmental council fixecs^ the regulations of the schools in each department from the 

general instroctions of the official legulations decided on by the education minisler with tlit^ 
assent of the conseH tup^rieur. 

In each course the oldldren must receive a threefold training, consisting of : 1. Fhyfiotl 
education. 2. Intellectual education. 3. Moral Education. {See d. 48, sfopHe iabk^ dbovtsf 
the detailed organisation of primary strndiee^ the-ir objectify methods^ and programmes^) The otdiniiy 
obligatory curriculum of intellectual instruction comprises reading, writings arithmetie, fto 
elements of the natural sciences, geography, history of France, drawin;; and mosie, and is striodj 
carried out in all the town schoo's and in many of the country one&'^ Some of the sefaooli hav^ 
cabint^ts of minerals, bolanioMl specimens, science and art mu«eumsv and nearly all posscas giapbiB 
illustrutious of physical ami political geography, raw materials and manufactured ptodocta. The 
simplest of those illustiative coll%K;t>ous (e.g. those of DeyroUe) are supplied gratnitooaly to tiM 
pooler communal scLooU by the Education Department. Instruction in TnAwiml wotk has of lata 
been introduced into a considerable number of the primary schools. (See below C7L 50, £cole dela 
roe Tburuefoit, ami 53 £cule Normale Speciale de travail manmel.) Almoat all the pvimary iehooli 
of Paris and lar^e towns (Lyons, Marseilles, Rennet's &c.) have workshops attached to thcB* 
Special ins(>ectors of manual Wj^k have been a^pouited^ who determine the quantity oC wo^ to 
be done and judge of its quality. 



A P«v iuqulry into the teaching of (jbrawing iu priiuAry schools ami nomuJ colleges, has latelj 
Dt^ta vf 'bo ytmuA KducttfckM Miaisi«r, M. FaUlienM. Se« cirmilaRi ami priated fcraa Jasaed bj th* 
C%«inU LuMditH ami U'Ug Huilds IniHtMte^ HuMtm 4. 
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The whole of the instniction in a class or division, as the case may be, is generally conducted 
in a separate room. The hours of instruction are from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., with one and a half 
kiour*s interval at noon, and one hour from 4 to 5 for gymnastics. The same mHster gives all 
the lessons to a class, except music, gymnastics, and occasionally drawing, in the male, and 
needlework in the female schools. Pupil teachers, as assistants, are permitted by law, but 
the employment of them has been generally discontinued. 

In many of the large cities the children take their dinners in the school. In some oases a 
kitchen is provided, and the whole or a portion of the cost of preparing the food is borne by the 
iRhool authorities. In tiie poorer districts of Paris a portion of the cost even of the food itself is 
, ^defrayed by the municipality, and in extreme cases the authorities provide boots and clothing 
Ua thd children on the recommendation of the master. 
' Corporal punishment is strictly forbidden in French schools of every grade. 

Primary inatruction is compulsory for children of both sexes, including the blind and deaf 
iButes, from the beginning of the seventh to the end of the thirteenth year. 

In every commune (there are about 36,000 communes in France) besides a school attendance 
board there must be a nchool board, composed of the mayor, of certain persons to be appointed by 
&e inspector of the acadSmie^ of the inspector of primary sch(X)ls of the department, and of a 
bQniber, not exceeding one-third of the whole board, of persons elected by the council of the 
tommune. (There are special provisions as to the composition of this board, in the case of Paris 
md Lyons.) 

Children may present themselves for examination for the ** eertificat d etudes ** at the age of 
U, and, on passing it, are to be exempted from further compulsory primary instruction. 



Programme op the Examination fob the Certificate of Primary Studies. 

This title belongs exclusively to the diploma-* conlerred by the cantonal commissions, which 
Qommissious are appointed by the rectors of the aoademits, the names being submitted to them for 
Ihe purpose, by the chief inspectors (inspecteurs d^aGademie) who meet every" year, either in the 
Inrtncipal town of the canton, or in some central commune, previously selected; the primary 
aehool inspector of the district being as a matter of course associated with them. 

At the appointed date, and within the lime prescribed by the chief inspector, every master or 
mistress prepares a statement for each school, giving a llbt of the candidates of both sexes for the 
certificate in question. This statement (which must not contain the name of any candidate who 
JB less than 12 years of age on the 1st of October iu the year in which the examination takes 
place) beats the name, christian name, date, and place of birth, present residence, and signature 
of each candidate; it is counter-signed by the mayor and forwarded ut the proper time to thci 
pimary school-inspector. 

The examination for the certificate of primary studies is composed of both written and oral 
lefts. 

The written tests which take place with closed doors under the superintendence of the 
aembers of the commission comprise, 1st, a dictation of not more than twenty-five lines, which 
i&ay at the same time serve as an examination in writing. 2nd, two questions in arithmetic, in- 
vdving sums in calculation and the metric system with appropriate answers {solution raisonneea). 
lid, a composition of a simple kind (story, letter, &c.) Little girls have, in addition to this, to 
'. io Bcnne plain needlework under the supervision of a lady who is selected for this duty. 

Failure in any one subject excludes the candidate. The maximum number of marks 
obtainable being fixed at ten for each test, only those boys are permitted to take part in the oral 
ittaniiuation who have obtained a minimum number of twenty marks (in spelling, writing, 
Hithmetic, and composition) ; while girls must obtain at least twenty-five marks (in spelling, 
Writing, arithmetic, composition, and needlework). 

The oral tests, which take place in the presence of the masters and mistresses, comprise, 1st, 
Explanatory reading ; 2nd, the analysis of a sentence read out, or written on the black board ; 
Jjd, the elements of the history and geography of France; and 4th, questions in practical 
applications of arithmetic and the metric system. Each of these subjects also may be marked 
romO to 10. 
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The marks awarded for the oral tests are added to those secured in the written examination, 
Bnd no one is finally certified, as being qualified to receive the certificate, who has not received 
at least half the total number of marks obtainable in the two classes of tests ; say a total of forty 
marks in the case of the boys, and forty-five marks in the case of the girls. 

In addition to these subjects, the examination may include an exercise in outline drawing 
and questions in agriculture. Mention is made in the certificate of such supplementary subjects 
for which the candidate succeeds in obtaining not less than &^q marks. 

No examination fees of any kind are payable.* 

All children whose parents do not give notice that they are receiving instruction at home, or 
at a public or private school, which they must name, are to be entered by the maire on the 
books of some public school. 

Proper attendance-books must be kept by all schools, and absences reported by the head 
masters. 

Private schoolmasters not attending to this regulation may be reprimanded or suspended by 
the departmental council. 

In case of irregular attendance the persons responsible for the children shall be liable to be 
reprimanded, and, upon the repetition of the irregularity, to have their niames posted on the door 
of the mairie. If the offence is again repeated the primary inspector shall summon the parent 
or guardian before the juge de paix^ and he shall be liable to the punishments imposed on police 
offences by 479, 480, and the following articles of the code civil; article 463 is also applicable to 
them. Irregularity of attendance is defined as consisting of four absences in a month from one 
or both of the daily attendances. 

The school board may, subject to the consent of the departmental council, exempt diildrai. 
employed in trades or in agricalture, from one of the two daily attendances. 

Children therefore can only be employed as half-timers in trades and agriculture, under the 
age of 13, by the joint consent of the commune and of the department, unless, at or above the 
age of 11, they have obtained the ** certificat d' etudes'* 

All children educated at home are to be examined annually by a committee selected by the 
inspector of the ctcademie, and if the examination is not satisfactory the child must be sent to a 
public or private school to be designated by the parent. 

Higher Primary Schools, — Those schools (Laws of 16 June, 1879, 27 January and 11 Dec» 
1880, Decree of 15 January, 1881) consist of — 1st, Course of one year duration annexed to primary 
schools and termed cotirs compl^mentaires ; 2ndly, Of higher primary schools proper, having ft 
fifpecial staff and comprising at least two years of studies. For the programme of the higher 
primary schools and of the Scoles manuelles d'apprentissage, see the Minute of January 15, 1881. 

Competitive examinations for State Exhibitions tenable in Higher Primary Schools are held 
annually. The programme of these examinations comprises : 

French composition, reading, with questions on grammar or parsing of a sentence, qaesttont 
on authentic history, geography of France, moral and civil instruction. For the candidates of the 
2nd series the examination includes dictation, composition, drawing, reading, with quoi^tions in 
grammar, parsing and analysis of a sentence, questions in arithmetic and plane geometry, French 
history, general geography, moral and civil instruction, and the elements of the physical and 
natural sciences (Minute of November 23, 1882). 

All pupils having obtained a state exhibition (Bourse de I'Etat) are required at the end of their 
regular course of studies to pass the examination for the certificate of higher primary 
instruction.f 

Teaching Staff. 

Male and female teachers are appointed by the prefect, on the nomination of the chief inspeotoc 
of public instruction (inspecteur d^academie)* 



* By decrees dated 16th of June, and the 24th of December, 1880, and circulars dated 27th September, 1880, 
27th January, 1881. 

t In summing up their yiews on French schools the English Royal Commissioners on Technical Education, vol. L 
1884, remark that ** gratuitous higher elementary, which includes technical instruction, is being extended in many of 
tba large towns, and the sums deyoted in the State and Communal budgets to the creation and maintenanoe of 
hMVB increased enormously. Instruction in the use of tools is now very general in the primary schools of Paris.** 
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The appuintments of assistant teachers (instituteun et instUutrices adjoifUs) must he approved 
by the prefect, they are nominated by the head-teachers, with the assent of the inspecteur 
d^academ%e» 

There are two standards for primary education ; the second grade or elementary certificate, 
and the first grade or higher certificate. 

The candidates for un elementary certificate must be at least sixteen years of age. The ez- 
gmination includes, 1st, a page of writing, dictation or orthography, French composition, the 
solution of two arithmetical questions, and, for the girls, some needlework besides ; 2nd, French 
and Latin reading,, the analysis of a phrase, questions in arithmetic and on the metric system, 
questions on the elt-meuts of history and geography of France (Decrees of 4 January, 1881, 
tad July, 1882; Minute of 5 January, 1881). 

Candidates for the higher certificite mubt have obtained the elementary certificate and be 
iBTenteen years of age. The examination includes, 1st, exercises in arithmetic and geometry and 
in physical and natural sciences, a paper on the French language and literature, or history, or 
geography, or moral or civil education, and a paper on drawing ; 2nd, questions in the mathe- 
matical sciences, physioal and natural sciences, history of France, general history and geography, 
the French language, singing and gymnastics. The subjects of thid examination must not in any 
case go beyond the programme of education for the primary training colleges (Decrees of 
i January, 1881, 21 July, 1882 ; Minute of 5 January, 1881. 

A new t.tle complementary to the two certificates of capacity and called Certificat d'aptitude 
fidagogiqne has been created, in order to test more particularly the fitness of male and female 
teachers to the management of schools containing several classes. The conditions of competition 
for the certificate are : To be at least twenty-one years of age at the time of the examination ; to 
have had for two years experience in teaching since the passing of ttie examination for the brevet 
Uimentaire. The examination for the certificat d'aptitude pedagogique includes, besides an essay 
in French on school management and methods of teaching, an oral correction of school exercises, 
and a class teaching either on an object lesson or on moral and civic instruction, the French 
language, geography, history, arithmetic, or agriculture (Decree of 4 January, 1881 ; Minute of 
5 January, 1881). School inspectors are particularly entrusted with the oversight of primary 
bchools. School inspectors are appointed by the Minister of Education from among persons who 
have obtained a special certificate of fitness for those functions. 

The examination for this certificate, for which women may compete, includes essay writing 
1st, on a subject of pedagogy ; 2nd, on a subject of school managemmt, commenting on a passage 
taken from the text appointed to be prepared, &c., &c., and practical tests, consisting in the inspec- 
tion of a class in either an elementary school or training college, with verbal report on it (Decree 
and Minute of 23 December, 1882). For the regulations concerning the construction of school 
houses see special instioictious adopted by the Comite des batiments scolaires (bulletin adminis- 
tratif de rinstruotion publique, 1882, No. 507, p. 430). 

Statistics. 

In 1882-83 there were in France 77,302 elementary primary schools for boys and girls, of which 
64,510 were public schools, and 12,792 private. The number of public teachers was 129,657, of 
which 92,300 teach in public schools, and 37,357 in private ones. The number of pupils in 1882- 
83 was 5,432,151, of which 4,409,310 were in public schools and 1,022,841 in private schools. 
The general outlay of the State for primary educatiou amounted in the same year to 94,881,942 fr., 
Whereas in 1867 the percentage of the conscripts who were unable to read and write was as high 
as 23 per cent., it has fallen in 1882 to 13*1 per cent. Of the 129,657 teachers in public and 
private primary schools, there were only, in 1883, 21,781 that were uncertificated (20,132 of whom 
belonged to religious orders). (See in City Guilds Institution, Boom 9, the Statistical Maps of 
Education in France, exhibited by the Pedagogic Museum,) 

TsAiNiNa Colleges fob Male and Female Teaohebs of Primaby Schools. 

Every department must be provided with a training college for male teachers and a training 
oollege for feinale teachers, sufficient for securing the recruiting of the staff of national schools, 
(Law of August 9, 1879, art. 1.) 
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The training ooUeges for female teachers, in addition to training miatresses for national 
schools, train also teachers for maternal and infant schools. All have a primary school attached 
to them as well as a normal course for maternal schools. 

There is, at the end of each academical year, a competitive entrance^xamination to the train- 
ing colleges in all departments of France and Algeria. Every candidate most be fifteen years at 
least, and no more than eighteen years, and must be provided with the certificate of primary 
elementary studies ; he must engage to remain ten years in public tuition. Board and tuition 
in primary training colleges is free. 

The entrance examination consists of five written ordeals, dictation, an exercise in hand- 
^nriting, a French essay, the solution, supported by reasoning and proof of one or several 
questions in arithmetic aud the metric system, a composition in drawing; of a viva voce 
examination, in which only those candiJates take part who have gone successfully through tiie 
written ordeal ; this includes the French language, arithmetic and the metric system, the 
elements of the history of France, geography, the recapitulation of a lecture given by a 
professor of the training college. Candidates, whether male or female, have also to pass in 
music and singing, and gymnastics, miale candidutes having besides to pass in military drill and 
exercises, and female candidates in sewing (Minute of Jan. 6, 1882). The course of studies lasti 
three years. The colleges, except in special cases, receive only boarders. 

The course of education in training colleges includes Ist, moral and civic instruction ; 2Qdy 
reading; 3rd, handwriting; 4th, French language and elements of French literature; 5th, 
history, and ejipecially French history up to the present period; 6th, geography, and especially 
that of France ; 7th, arithmetic and metric system, elements of algebra aud book-keeping ; 8th, 
geometry, land surveying and levelling (for male teachers only) ; 9th, the elements of physical 
sciences with their chief applications ; 10th, the elements of natural sciences with their chief 
applications; 11th, agriculture (for male teachers), domestic economy (for femnle teachers), 
horticulture; 12th, drawing ; 13th, singing; 14th, gymnastics and (for male teachers) military 
drill and exercises ; 15th, manual work (for male teachers), needlework for female teachers ; 
16th, pedagogy ; 17th, (optional) one or more modem languages. The study of instrumental 
music may be authorised by the rector on the application of the directors of the collegea (Decrees 
of July, 1881 and January 9, 1883). 

The directors and lady principals of training colleges are appointed by the Minister of 
Education ; they must be provided with the certificate of aptitude for the management of training 
colleges (Decrees of July 29 and 30, 1881). This certificate is granted, after an examination to 
which are admitted all candidates who are at least 25 years old, and who are provided with tb^ 
certificate of aptitude for a professorship in the training colleges, unless they are. provided wit 
the diploma of the a^r^gation of the lycSes, or of Licentiate of Literature, or of Science, or o-^ 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (mathematics and physical and natural sciences) oon^^ 
bined ; for the latter diploma may be substituted the diploma of bachelor of the Erueiffnema^^ 
Secondaire Special. The examination includes an essay ou a question of pedagogy, a compositi 
on a subject of school administration, the explanation of a passage from one of the autho 
selected, the explanation viva voce of a question bearing on one of the points of a tyllab^ ^ 
drawn up by the Minister of Education ; finally, as a practical test, the inspection of a class o^^? 
training college or of a primary school, and viva voce report thereon (Decree and Article o. 
December 23, 1882). 

Instruction in training colleges is given, 1st, by professors appointed by the Minister, m^iiii 
provided with the certificaie of aptitude to a profesborship in training colleges, either in He 
section of literature or in the section of science ; 2nd, by a^^sistaut masters or mistresses, provide^ 
with the brevet superieur de capacite (higher certificate) of primary instruction and of the 
certificate of pedagogic aptitude, and who have been appointed by the Minister; 3rd, by i 
auxiliary professors and special masters, appointed ur delegated by the Minister (Decree of 
July 25, 1883). 

The certificate for aptitude to a professorship in training colleges is obtained after an examina- 

tion, to which all candidates over 21 years old are adtuitted, who have been engaged at least two 

years in public tuition and are provided with the diploma of Bachelor of Arts or of Bachelor ot 

Science, or of the Brevet de capacite (certificate of capacity) of the Enseignement Seoondairt 

}p^ial, or of the higher certificate of primary instruction. The written part of the examination 
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includes : 1st (in the section of literature) an essay on a question of literature, grammar, or 
history and geography, an essay on a question of psychology or ethics, an essay on a question of 
pedagogy. 2nd (in the scientific section) an essay on a question of mathematics and the execa- 
tion of geometrical drawing, an essay on a question of physics, chemistry or natural history ' 
'with their applications, an essay on a question of method applied to the teaching of Ecience. 
The viva voce examination includes the correction, supported by reasoning and proof, of an 
exercise done by a student of a training college, and the reading, with explanations, of a page 
from one of the authors selected. 

The practical ordeal consists in a lecture given to a division of students, on a question drawn 
by lot (Decree of June 5, 1880 ; Minutes of December 26, 1882, and July 20, 1883). 

There are at present in France 86 training colleges for masters, and 57 colleges for mistresses 
in primary schools. Each college has three grades, and each grade contains as a rule 15 
students ; the total nimiber of students in the training colleges is therefore about 6435. 

Higher Tbaininq Colleges fob pbihabt Instbugtion (£colrs nobmales supebieubks 

d'enseionement fbimaibe). 

Isf College at Saint-Cloud (Seine-et-Oise). — This college is destined to train professors for the 
training colleges of primary instruction (for male teachers) (Decree of Dec. 30, 1882). The 
coiurse of instruction consists of the subjects taught in the ordinary training colleges. (Decrees of 
July 29, 1881 : Jan. 9, 1883, and Minute of August 3, 1881.) 

This college, open to boarders and day scholars, is entirely free, and has its students recruited 
by a competitive examination. The students are divided into two sections : science and literature^ 
The entrance examination is held once a year. All candidates are admitted to it, who are not 
less than 20 nor more than 25 years old on the 1st of October of the current year, who have 
engagtd to remain 10 years in public tuition, are provided with a medical certificate declaring 
their fitness for educational duties, and who are provided with the higher certificate of capacity 
of primary instruction, or of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or of Science, or of the certificate 
of QSLpsMitj o{ the EnseignemerU Secondaire Special. The examination consists of written papers 
and of viva voce questions. The written examination includes 1st (section of literature), a 
J'rench essay, an essay on a question on French history, which may be accompanied by geo- 
graphical questions, an essay on a question of pedagogy ; 2nd (scientific section), an es^ay on a 
question of mathematics, an essay en questions of physics, chemistry and natural history, an, 
'©ssay on a question of pedagogy. 

The viva voce examination consists of questions in reading, correction of exercises, 

explanation, after a short preparation, of a question set to the candidate. (Minute of Dec. 30. 1882.) 

The course of study lasts two years, at the end of which the students are required to come 

forward to the examination for a certificate of aptitude for a professorship in training colleges 

^>f primary instruction. 

2nd, College at Fontenay-aux-Roees (Seine). — This college is open to ladies only, and is intended 
"to prepare lady-professors for training colleges cf national school-mistresses. It may receive also, 
under specified conditions, students, already provided with the certificate of aptitude for a pro- 
fessorship in training colleges, who wish to prepare themselves for the ceitificate of aptitude for 
the directorship of training colleges. (Minute of Dec. 24, 1880.) 

The college, which is entirely free, has its students recruited by competition. The stud<^nts 
are divided into two sections, scientific and literary. Candidates must be either married or 
widows, be 20 years at least and no more than 25 years old on the Ist of September of the current 
year, possess the higher certificate of c^apacity of primary instruction, contract the engagement to 
remain ten years in public tuition, and produce a medical certificate declaring their fitness for 
educational duties. 

The entrance examination is similar to that set for the students of the college at Saint Cloud. 
In the final order, special stress is laid on the knowledge which candidates may evince of the 
elements of the English and German languages. (Circular of Miiy 8, 1884.) 

The course of studies lasts two years, but will soon be extended to three years. (Circular of 
May 8, 1884.) 

The syllabus of this college includes : 1st, a course of lectures on psychology and ethics 
applied to education, and the history and examination of educational systems; 2ud4 the 
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subjects t lught in training colleges of primary instruction ; 3nd, lectures given by the students 
and practical exercises in the college itself, as well ns in primary schools, training colleges, etc. ; 
4th (for the candidates who wish to become directresses of training colleges), a course of lectures 
on scholastic legislation and administration. (Miuate of Dec. 24, 1880.) 

The students are required, at I he end of the course, to come forward for the examination for 
which they have attended the college lectures. 

In connection with this college is the Ecole Pape-Carpentier, established at Sceaux (Seine), 
which is intended to train mistresses and assistant mistresses for the normal courses of in&nt 
schools in connection with training colleges of national school-mibtresses. The students of this 
school attend the lectures Of the college at Fontenay-aux-Boses. 

The school is entirely free, and has its students recruited by public competition. Candidates 
must be at least 20 years and not more than 30 years old, and possess, in addition to the certificate 
of aptitude for che direction of infant schools, the higher certificate of capacity for primary 
instruction, or the elementary certificate, completed by the certiHcate of pedagogic aptitude, 
and have contracted the engagement to remain ten years in public tuition. 

The entrance examination consists of an essay on a question selected from the syllabus of 
infant schools, an essay on a question of methods applied to the education of infiauta, interro- 
gations, reading with explanation, corrections of pupil teachers' exercises, lectures given in 
an infant school. 

The course lasts one year, and is followed by an examination which f^ll students must attend. 
The course of studies includes : 1st, lectures on psychology and ethics applied to education, and 
the history and examination of educational systems relating to infants or young children ; 2nd 
subjects taught in the normal courses of maternal schools ; 3rd, lectures and practical exercises in 
the school itself, as well as in the maternal schools and infant schools ; 4th, notions on the 
legislation and administration of maternal schools and infant schools. (Decree of July 27, 1882.) 

Qrdy Special Training College of Manual Work. — This college, founded in Paris, in the Bue 
Louis Thuillier, is intended to train masters, for giving workshop instruction in training colleges 
and higher primary schools. (Decree of Jan. 1, 1884.) 

The course of instruction consists of the putting into practice of the various seienoes 
studied at the training college, or at the higher primary school, or at the professional school : lst» 
geometry, mechanics, physics, chemistry, natural history ; 2nd, geometrical drawing, modelling* 
moulding, sculpture on wood and hoft stone, working on wood on the bench, on metals at th^ 
forge, in the wax and stereotomy ; 3rd, various exercises, military marches and movemen 
topographic exercises, fire engine drfl, singing, gymnastics. 

There is an entrance examination, to which are admitted all candidates who are not less thi^:^ 
21 years, not more than 35 years old, and are provided with the higher certificate of oapsoL%y 
for primary instruction, or of the degree of Bachelor of Science. The examination incladL^i 
geometrical drawing, ornamental drawing, an es>ay on a question of physical science, an essay ^jo 
a question of natural history, interrogations at the black board on any of the scientific subjects of 
the syllabus of training colleges of primary instruction. Candidates may be (at their owa 
request) examined in writing, in descriptive geometry, trigonometry, and algebra ; or (viva voce) 
in science subjects not included in the syllabus. 

The course lasts one year, at the end of which the students may come forward to be examiDet/ 
for the certificate of aptitude for workshop instruction. 

This examination is open to the students of the college in the Bue Louis ThuiUier, and to all 
candidates who are no less than 20 years old, and are provided with the higher certificate of 
primary instruction, or of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of 
the Enseignement Secondaire Special. (Minute of July 20, 1883). There is a preliminary and a 
final examination. 

The preliminary includes (for male candidates), 1st, a composition in geometry ; 2nd, gonme- 
trical drawing : sketch (with size of parts) of an object in relief, and neat copy of samt>, on a 
specified scale ; 3rd, a drawing relating to descriptive geometry ; 4th, ornamental drawing from a 
cast, and modelling from simple model. 

{For female candidates): 1st, an essay on hygiene or domestic economy; 2nd, a lecture oi 
common things, delivered to pupils of a primary or maternal school, after an hour's preparation 
in a oloaed room ; 3rd, ornamental drawing applied to women's work. 
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The Final Examination (men) inoludes : 1st, a manipulation of physics or chemistiy or of 
Katoral History, at the option of the oandidate ; 2nd, the execution of a piece of work in iron or 
wood, according to a sketch with size of parts given ; 3rd, the examination of work done by pupils 
(drawings, work done in the workshop) ; 4th, viva voce interrogations bearing on the materials 
put at the disposal of the candidate. * 

(Women) : 1st, a very simple manipulation of physics or chemistry or preparation of Natural 
Histoiy, at the option of the candidate ; 2nd, houisehold work or needle-work (sewing, knitting, 
oroohet, embroidery, cutting and sewing of clothes). Candidates may, at their own request, be 
examined in: 1st, caligrapby or handwriting; 2nd, freeliand drawing from a bust or relief; 
Srd, gymnastics, fencing and military exercises ; 4th, topography, land-surveying, levelling, and 
gauging of streams ; 5th, agriculture and horticulture ; 6th, execution of manual work in a trade, 
the choice of which is left to the candidate. 

Instructiun in agriculture, rendered compulsory by the law of the 16th June, 1879, is entrusted 
to the departmental professors nominated after a competitive examination by a decree jointly 
agreed upon by the two Ministers of Agriculture and Public Instruction. A very complete 
programme, containing the most precise directions on the progress and ttie divisions of a course 
of agriculture, has been prepared by the Ministry in execution of tlie 15th article of the 
Decree of June 9th, 1880. The teacher, says the report, must inspire a taste for the country in 
the minds of oliildren by interesting them in natural phenomena, and by introducing them to a 
knowledge of the life of plants and animals, by developing in them those natural tendencies 
whioh would lead them to take an interest in flowers, birds, insects, &c. The lessons on agricul- 
1 tore will also necessarily embrace visits to be made by the pupils under the direction of their 
teachers to those farms in the district which are best conducted, and also practical exercises, which 
will follow the lessons given in theory.f 

* For technical and eUmentary artistic educaticn In France, see the First aud Second Report of H.M. Commis- 
•ioners on Tecnnical Kdacation, 1U82. A pamphlet ; 1884. 2 vols. 

> For Agricultural education in Fiance, see M. Jenkins's Report in the Second Report of the Royal Commis- 
doners on Technical Instruction, toI. ii. (Spottiswoode. 1884), p. 97, «gg. ; also Official Explanation of the Laws 
relating to the Organisation and Management of Farm Schools in France, ibid. p. 336, sqq:; Law relative to the 
Departmental Professors of Agriculture in France, Und. p. 339 ; Decree relative to the Departmental Professors of 
Agriculture in France, ibid. p. 340 ; Letter of Instruction to the Departmental Professors of Agriculture in France, 
ibid. p. 343 ; (General Scheme for a course of Lectures on Agriculture and Horticulture in French Normal Schools for 
Teachers, p. 346. See also Appendices XI. and XU. in Mr. Jenkins's report ; Programme of the Elementary Instruction 
in Agriculture of hoys in the Rouen district ; ditto for girls. Fur tiie Evening Schools available for artizans, see 
Report, p. 29. On the Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers ; Public Free Lectures in France, see p. 31 ; Evening 
Instruction in the Provinces, ibid. ; Evening Classes under Industrial Society of Reims, p. 32 ; Evening Classes in 
Lyons, ibid. ; Evening Commercial Instruction in Paris, p. 33; Evening Art Classes in France, p. 34; ikx)le Nationale 
des Arts Decoratifs, Paris, ibid. p. 33 ; Municipal Art School, Paris, p. 35 ; Municipal Art Classes, ibid. ; ixxAe des 
Beaux Arts of Lyons and Toulouse, ibid. p. 36-37; Ecole Nationale d'Art Decoratif of Limoges, ibid. p. 38; Ap- 
prenticeship Schools of Boulevard de la Villette, Paris, t&id.p. 49, and 1st Report of 1882, p. 17-20 ; Le Havre Apprentice- 
ship SchoQl, Report 1884, p. 49, and Ist Report 1882 ; The Watchmaker's School of Paris, Faubourg du Temple, report, 
1884, p. 49. See also Higher Elementary Technical Schools in France, Report, ibid. p. 70 ; Ecole de la Martiniere at 
Lyons, p. 70, for girls, p. 74 ; ^le Professionnelle Municipale de Reims, p. 75 ; Primaire Superieure d'Amiens, p. 80. 
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GROUP IV.— THE SCHOOL. 

Exhibition of Flans, Diagrams, and Books bearing on School Architecture, 
School Hygiene and Physical Training organised under the auspices of the 
French Education Department. 

Class XXXIV. 

{West Central Galleries). 

Designs and Models of Improved Buildings for Mementaiy Schools, Infant 

Schools, and Cr^hes, &c 

EDUCATION AND FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT. (Ministdre de 
^Instruction Publique et des Beaux- Arts. Committee on School Buildings.) 
— (1) Specimen of Schools built since 1880. 6 plans, (a) Types of Infaut Schools, (b) Types 
of mixe^l Schools in rural di:$tricts. (c) Schools with a sin<<ie c'ass-room. (d) Schools with 
two class-rooms, (e) S jIiooIs with three or four classes, (p) Higher Primary and Technical 
School, course of instruction comprisin;; three year-i. (2) Eegulation^. Minute du 1? Jui^, 1880, 
as lo the constructinn and fitting up of sc'hools. Special circular of 28 July, l<v82, for the con- 
struction of elementary 8ch(X>Is, adopted by the School Building Committee. (I. ) General Condi- 
tions II. Caretaker's apartments. III. Cupboards, passages, staircases. lY. Class Booms Y. 
Drawing? Class Room; Workshop. YI. Covered shed and appurtenances for gymnasium. YII. 
Playground, Garden. VIII. Privies, Urinals, Cesspools. IX. Apartments for Master and his 
assistants. Resume of im^tructions relative to the building of hCliooU Special circular of 28th 
July, 1882, as to the construction of infant schools. (8) Selection of Plans, and Details of Plans, 
and Photographs of school buildings private and public, 1 screen and 1 portfolio. 

EDUCATION Amy FINE ARTS DEFABTMENT (FINE ARTS SEC- 
TION).— (I.) Plans of the National School of Industrial Arts at Roubaix ; Architect, M. Dutert. 
(TI.) Plans of the National School of Decorative Arts at Limojes (Haute- Yienne) ; Architect, 
M. Jourdain. This bchool was establisilied by the Municipality for Instrnc:ion in Art bearing on 
the ceramic m inufactures for which Limoges has lon^? been famous, and has been recently pLiced 
upon an entirely new tooting by the decree dated November 5, 1881. It will henceforth be 
called L'£ •ole Nationale des Arts deooratiis de Limoges. M. Louvrier de Lajolais, the Director 
of the £cole Nationale des Arts decoratifs is also the director of this school. 

1. VHjIiE de FARia— (Plans of the Training College of Auteuil : the Higher 
primary school Arago; the boy's primary school. Avenue Duquesne ; infant school Rue Jourdain ; 
elementary school for boys and girl;^. Rue Blanche ; and leiuporury schools erect« d to insure the 
execution of the new law making attendance at school oompulaory. See Catalogt&e de VExpomtion 
speciale de la Ville de Paris.) 

2. SOCIETY DES CRECHES (Fr^sident, M. MABBEAXJ, 27 Rue de Iiondres, 
Paria.) — Reduced Model of a erecA«' (one tenth of its real size). 2 Plans of Crechea Photo- 
graph of the Crvche des Temes, Paris. Publications relative to Creches by F. Marbeau. 
"* Bulletin des Cr^hes." 1876-1884. See aUo Classes 40 and 55. 

^ SOCIETJ^ DES isCOIiES ENFANTINE& Association for the propagation 
of Mew Methods of Teaching in Primary and Infant Schools. Secretariat, 
175 Bue St Honor6, Faris.— (1) Plan of a Model Infant Schol for 50 children. (2) Plan 
of a Model Infant School for 100 chiUlren. (3) Mo >el of an Infaut School. See CI '^7 in The 
Central Technical Institute {French Section of Education^ Id Floor, 

4. INSFECTION D:6fARTEMENT A T,E DU NOKD. (M. BRUNEIi, 
Inspeotenr, Directenr de PEnseignement Frimaire du Nord, at Iiille.)— Several Plaos 
of Elementary Schools of the Departement du Xord. {See also Classes -^8,49, 50> (1) Commune 
of Mi>ns-eti-BarcBul. Two plans of boys' school with U acher's apcirtmeiits and town hall. M. A. 
Mahieu, architect (2) Town of Roubaix. 6 plans of the Imtitut Turgot, public higher 
primary and technical school for boys. (,M. Richez, architect.) 

5. INSFECTION DJaPARTEMENT A T.E DU FAS-DE-CAI^Aia— Plans of 

SoluHtls. (1) Scho^il for Boys, of Marck (Departement du Pas-^le-Calais). (2) School for Boys, 
of Mametz (De'partemont du Pas-de-Calais). (8) School for Boys, of St Martin-au-Laert 

6. D^ARTEMENT DE IaA GXRONDE.— (1) Plans of the Training Collie (£cole 
Normale d*Institutrices) of Gironde. M. Yalleton, architect (2) Plans of School-hooaes of 
fl?e rural districts of the IVpartement of Gironde. 

7. VILLE DE BORDEAUX.— Plans of aeveral Schools of the town of Bordeaux. 
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8. Dl&PARTEMENT DXJ LOT BT aAaONNE.— Five Plans of Elementary Schools 
cf the Departement du Lot et Garonne. 

9. VTLIjE DB FIiBRS (DBPARTBMENT DE Ii'OKNE).— CJopies of Sdiool 
Flans; architect, M. H^din. (1) Elementary School, with 8 class-rooms (boys). (2) Groupe 
soolaire of Flers (primary school for girls, with infant school). 

10. VHjLB DB B,OTTEN (Mayor, M. BICAItD.)— Plans of Schools. Architect, M. 
Jales Touzet. (1) Higher Primary and Professional School for 820 pupils (7 plans). (2) 
Private School for Girls (ecole libre de fllles). (3) Infant School (ecole maternelle). (4) School 
for Girls with Infant School (^le enfantine). 

11. M. MACHUBIi, Inspecteur d'Acad^mie in residence at Tunis. — (1) Plan of 
the Tunis primary school for boys. (2) Views of the schooL—Photographs of school children. 
{See also Class 4S.) 

12. CBKNBSSON, liilOPOIiD CAMTT.TiB, Architect, late President of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, 28 rue Michel- Ange, Paris. — Plan of the Higher Primary 
School of Montbard. (See also Class 52.) 

13. BOXTVARD, J., Architect of the City of Paris, 55 rue deVemeuil, Paris.— 
Plans of the National higher primary school of Voiron (Is^e). (1) General plan — ground floor — 
Firbt floor, front. (2) Ground floor of the primary and infant schools. (3) First floor of the same. 
(4) Higher primary school, elevations, plan i>f ground floor. (6) First floor of the same school. 
(6) Outside buildings, kitchens, refectoiies.* 

14. CITY OP HAVRE ; Mayor, M. Sigefiried ; Chief Architect, M. Ii. David.— 

(1) Detjiiled Plans of the Technical School (Ecole d'Apprentij^sage) of H&vre. (2) Photographs 
of the £cole des Beaux-arts of Huvre. (8) Type of an isolated school desk and seat as used in 
the H&vre municipal schools. {See also Class 57. Central Teehnical Institute.) 

IC M. IjIVBT, 4 rue Ste. Marie, Nantes (IiOire-Inf(§rieure). — (1) Plan of the Insti- 
tute In vet, founded 1846, Technical and Apprenticeship School. (2) Plans of Workshops for 
the scholars; documents, &c. (See CUlss 53 in Central Technical Institute, 1st Floor, Boom 
Ao. 48.) 

16. DiSPARTBMENT DU CALVADOa— Plans of the Training College for male 
teachers (£cole Nurmale d'lnstituteurs) of Caen. Architect M. A. Nicolas. 

17. DiJ^ARTBMBNT DBS BASSBS AIjPBS.— Drawings and Plans of the Training 
College for female teachers at Digne (Bas cs-Alpes). Architect M. 

17a. Di^PARTEMTENTT DB L'AISNB, Training College of Ijaon. — Three 
plans. 

18. DifePARTBMFtM'T DXJ IjOIK BT CHBIL— Plans of the schools of Bourgeau, near 
Bomorantin and of the hamlet school of Berveuse, near Maray. Architect, M. Chauvallon. (See 
Ministere de VInst FM. 2. Portfolio.') 

19. Di^ABTBMBNT DBS DBXJX-SBVRBS.— 3 Plans. Types of hamlet schools. 

20. MASSON (Architect), AVENUB PAKMBNTIBB, PARIS.— Project for a 
group of school buildings for the Commune of Bondy, Seine. 

21. soci:6t:6 nouvbiiIiB db construction (Systemb tot.t,et), 

81 Hue Caumartin, Paris. — Designs and Plans for schools on this system. (See also Group 
Ilia,) 

22. SOCr^TilS DBS ATBIjIBRS DB NBUHjIjT (O. ANDR:^, Directeur), Bue 
Charles Lafltte, Neuilly-sur-Seine.— Scholastic Furniture and Plan of a Portable School 
(See also Group III.) 

23. PONDATION BISCHOPPSHBIM Professional School for Girls of the 
Je^^sh persuasion, 18 Boulevard Bourdon, Paris. — Plans of the School. (See Class 49 
in the Central Technical College, Ist Floor, Room No. 9.) 

* This establishm nt, in course of construction, will accommodate 750 children, viz. : 2ro in the infant schools, 250 
in the primary, and 300 in the higher primary school, out of which 160 will be boarders and 40 half-boarders. Special 
halls are destined for the teaching of gymnastics, drawing, casting, modelling, workshop work, &c There will be also 
gardens for experimental work. Anticipated expenses for the construction 1,555,000 fir., out of which the State wlU 
contribute more than 1,000,000 fr. 
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Class XXXT. 

{We,l Central GalUnj.) 
Apparatus and rittinga for warming, ventilating, and Iiighting Schools, School 
Latrines, Cloeets, &c. 
PKESNCH BDUCATIOU DEPABTMKNT.— (1) Specimens of ripplianceH Bnd 
apparatos for the Lightiog, Womiing, Ventiluting of primaTf echoula. (See Spectnitne of Sehoalt 
ere^ltd nnee 18S0, Cl. 34, and also Docaiaetifi, CI. 40.) (2) BpeciminiB of flttia)» and artaDge- 
menta for the Lighting, Warming, Ventilating of Becondary grade echoolB (Lyccex et Coll^ee). 
(See -plana of new ijc^ et Cullegeg by de Beavdot, LeocevT, VawlTemer, PtoutI.) 

24. TB.Er.AT, i^MUiE, Direotor of the Speoial School fbr Architecture, 
Boulevard Hont Pamaase, PariB. — School liRhling lEciairage ecolaira). Two plans, 
showing how clase-rooma ought to be illuminated, heiiti:d, veutilati'd, &i., go aa to avoid Ihe 
lajnrioua effects of direct aunliglit and lieateil ait. 

25. DE BEAUDOT, Arehitaet, 3 Place da Bsnnes, Paris.— Plana of the Lycfe 
Lfttanal i, Sceaus, neat Paris (Seine). 7 Panels. This lycee (National School for BeeondaJT 
instraction, constructed for TOO boarders, 50 day boarders, and ]U0 day scbolars) is coustraclGd 
on a space of 9 hectares. The buildings are surrouoded by a paik ; the diapoaition of the 
buildings is such that the play courts are tih>*ltered against the west a< d north winds; they are 
open to the east, and look oo to the park. The refectories or diuing-halla are near tbe kittjient, 
which are isolated from Ihn rest of tlie bmldinKS. Tbe csbiblisbiiipnt is warmed hj BteSD)- 
" The ayetem of wanning is combined with that of the veiitilallon neoeosary in ttie claaa-Kioiii*, 
studies, and dormituries. For tliia parpoae vc.Tti''al openings are placed in the wall and united 
with the horlzintal shafia placed at the bottiMU of the rafleis, and placed in communiistion with 
tbe ventilating lanterns on tbe roofa." (Nole by tbe Architect.) The Sanatorium is turned 
towaids the east in a completely isolated building. A special building for contagious diaeaaes is 
cooiiect«d with it by an open gallery. The school gymnasium and covered couda (prraiux) face 
tbe park. Great care has bt-en given to the hygienic arranEetnent of the lavatoriea and closets. 
They are aupplifd with a great abundance of water and by meana of reservoirs de ehaae and 
other dispositions marked, on the plans the diluted matlers are speedily carrie<l away through a 
gpecial drain which reaches the river Bievre at the point where it meets the inain drain (egont 
oollectenr) of the left bank of the Seine. 

26. liBOCenB, Arehitaet, 128 Bue do QreneUe, Paris (1) Type of a Secondary 

School in a country town. Plans of the Lycee of Bayoniie. Bird'a-eye view of tbe bnildinga, 
oonrts, and gardeos. (2) Types of Secondary Scliool in the most populated part of the nietn:^>oiu. 
(A) Plena of the Petit Lycee Condorcet, comer of tbe Hues d' Amsterdam and de Harubouig at 
Paris. This lyc^, an annex to tbe hirgest Paris public school (Lyc^ Condorcet), situated 
between tbe place du H&vre and ttie Kue Caumnrtin, ia snecially devoted to tbe junior boys- 
Number of scholars TUG, of which SilO are day boarders and S3I> day scholars (eitemes). Tecnia 
for the year : Otammat diviaion, day boarders, 850 francs ; day soholara, 250 francs. Lower divi- 
sion, day boarders 700 franca ; day soholai-a, 180 frani-s. Wanning, by steam at low pressure 
(system Geiieste aod Hcrscher). Methodical cirrolution of steam, heating surfaefa direct into 
tbe room, the said surfaceij placed at Ihe foot of the cold air chamber, eniiaaion of pure air 
moderately hot, evaouation of foni air bv opening into the collecting shafts. Direct ventilation 
all through the year. (B) Pluns of tbe Petit Lyc^ Louis-le-Grand, in nourae of erection 
opposite to the Jardin du Luxembourg, Paris, inaugurated in October, Jt<SS. (C) Lyc^ de 
Montlucjrm (AlUer). area 20,00u square metres. The play grounds are open to tba aoath. 
Vaderground drains carry all pluvial and otlier waters to thi* Clier. Special Tups placed in the 
drains tacililate their frequent cleaiLsing. Warming by ceianiic calorilirus with heated air, 
system Geneste et Horscljet. Actual number of pu|.ils 309; boarders 98. (D) Project of a 
~ mal School with detached boarding houSfS, Tut<irial system. 

37, VAXTPRBMER, Architoct, 110 fiuo de QreneUe, Paria.— (1) Plnns nf Ihe Lycte 
,«t Ajaocio (Corse), (2) Plana of the Lycee do I" Avenue Duqueene k Paris. (3) Plana of the 
Lycee de Grenoble (IsSre) 

28. PBOUST, Architect, Paris.— Photographs and Plana of tbe College Communal at 
rontainebloau,— <1 ) Front Elevation (Photograph). (2) Ground Floor. (3) First Floor. 

29. MAKCEL, TiAMBEHT. Architoct, 8Bub du Havre, Paris,— Plans of a College 
d*£ntieig;neiuent Seeondaire E^ijeoial, for day scholars only. 

30. GENESTE ET HERBOHEH. Engineers, 42 Bue du Chemin-Vort, Foria. 
I -^1) Models and Plana. (2) Album of Plans and Drawings of Apparatus and Appliances (01 
' warming and ventilating of schools and various public establlslmients of education. (See aha 

n L, III., r.) 

'or CUossea xxxv., iixvi., and xxivil See also Villa de Paris, special catalogna 
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31. ESFEBON-MOBIN, Aimiste, Bue du Pont, h, Issoire (Fuy-de-D6ine). Speci- 
men of a Yenidlating Calorit<^re (Stove) for class-rooms and public establishments of instruction. 
This stove has been constructed in conformitv with the rules issued by the French Education 
Department. The pure air passes into a double enclosure, whence it acquires a high temperature, 
then it escapes by the upper portion of the apparatus, after having been saturated with steam. 
Price of the model No. 3 for warming 300 cubic meters, 180 francs. 

32. GUEBUNr, 84 Bue Iiaugier, Paris.— Models of hygienic parquets and moveable 
floors for schools. (See also Group HI.) 

33. MONTHIEBS, Civil Engineer k Iia Croix en Brie (Seine-et-Mame).— Wood 
plinths and appliances for heating and veutilating schools. (JSee aluo Group IIL) 

Class XXXVIIL 

(West Central GaUery.) 

Precaution in Schools for preventing the spread of Infectious Diseases, School 

Sanitoria, Infirmaries, &c 

34. DB. GIBEBT, 4 Bue S6ry, lie Havre (Seine-InfSrieure).— Model of a Dis- 
pensary for Children. 

35. BC CHATX, Printer and Publisher, 20 rue Berg^re, Paris.— Plans 6f a profes- 
sional school annexed to the printing establishment of M. Chaix. — Hygienic arrangements tor pro- 
tecting and improving the health of the apprentices ana scholars of the preparatory school. See 
notice by the apprentices of M. Chaix's School, printedin French and English. The Technical 
School, founded in 1862, by M. Napol^n Chaix, comprLses three distinct groups : 1. The apprentice 
compositors ; 2. The apprentice eugravers and litliographei-s ; 3. The boys and youths occupied 
at the machines. Every apprentice receives per day, a gratuity varying from 50 centimes to 
3 fr. 50 c. accordincf to age. The direction of work is entrusted to three chief foremen, the school 
teacliing is given by 13 of the principal people connected with the tirm. Apprentices have the 
free use of an extensive library. Means of encouragement and emulation : 1. Counters (jetons de 
presence) of the value of 10 centimes (one penny) are given every day to the pupils whose 
behaviour and work during the lesson have been satisfactory. The sum represented by tlie 
c*ounters which have been given out since the origin of the courses amounts to 9900 francs ; 2. 
List of honour; 3. Annual distribution of prizes; 4. Frequent gifts of instructive and moral 
books. Among the measures taken fur the health of the boys, there is one which we would 
specially call attention to : it is the monthly hygienic inspection. On the first Monday of the 
month the apprentices meet to be examined by the doctor of the firm, who examines their general 
state of health, and orders, for those that need them, tonic and strengthening medicines. More 
tlian one hundred fiasks of codliver-oil, syrup of gentian, antiscorbutic syrup and quinine 
wine, are every year supplied to the boys. Bath-tickets are also delivered to those that ask for 
Ihem ; the distribution amounts, on tlie average, to twenty tickets per montli in winter, and to 
thirty-five in summer. The monthly hygienic inspection wliich gives an opportunity to the 
doctor for renewing liis usetul counsels about hygiene and cleanliness, was instituted in 1873 ; 
it has produced excellent results, and a sensible improvement is reported in the health of 
the boys. 

Class XXXIX. 

( West Central Gallery.) 

Special Apparatus for Physical Training in Schools, Gymnasia, Apparatus for 

Exercise, Drill, &c. 

FRENCH EDUCATION DEPABTMENT (Minist^re de Tlnstruction 
publique et des Beaux- Arts.)— (1) Law of January 27, lb80, declaring the teaching of 
gymnastics obligatory in the establishments of public instruction. (2) Specimen of apparatus 
and gymnastic appliances conceded to the Training Colleges and primarv schools by the French 
Education Department. The appliances are provided by Messrs. Fr^t^and Co., Corderie Gentrule, 
12 Boulevard S^hastopol, Pans. (8) Photq^raphs of school gymnasia and groups of children 
learning drill and gymnastics. (4) Handbooks tor teaching gymnastics and drilL 

VHjIjE de PAJEtIS, Plans of the Gymnase Voltaire, Rue Japy.— This building, 
begun in 1883, will soon be opened. It comprises a basement, ground-floor, and oflices on the 
fbrat floor. The basement is occupied by two cellars and two heating appliances. On the ground- 
floor id the cloak-room, the inspector's office, an assembly hall, water-closets for both sexes, two 
magazines or depots for gymnastic apparatus, a room for the hot- water baths, a space reserved for 
gymnastic exercises, and a stall for distributing prized to pupils in communal schools. Four steps 
conduct to the flrst floor. The total area is 1654 metres. The cost amounts to 200,000 francs, 
to which must be add<:d 380,000 &-ancs for the ground and 300,000 £ranc8 for building. — {Extract 
from the Catalogue de V Exposition Spiciale de la ViUe de Paris.) 
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36. B:BIBER C^aSULE) Architect, 54 Bue Vavin, Paris.— Deooiatiye panel, «* La 
(r^metrie en actioD," gymnastic bare and hoops. 

TT. N. IjAISN^, Inspecteur de renseignement de la Gymnastique dans les 
^coles Commiiiiales de la Ville de Paris, 264 Bue St» Jacques, Paris. — ^Works on 
physical education. {See doss 40.) 



97a. GOXTPUi ET CUB. ; BOUSSOD ET CTES. SUCCESSOBS, 9 Bub Chaptal, 
Paris. — La Jeune Oarde, photo-gravure of a picture by E. Fr^re. 

37&. MESSB8. FBJ^Tis ET CIE., Corderie Centrale, 12 Boulevard S^bastopol, 
Pans, Foumisseurs du Ministdre de Tlnstructiou Publique. — (1) Specimaiis of 
appliances for teaching gymnastics in schools of primary Hud secondary grade. (2) Griunes 
connected with the teaching of gymnastics. (8) Appliiincc s for teaching fencing, masks, gloves, 
foils, plastrons, &c., as supplied to several national and municipal lycees and aSl^ges, (See abo 
East Central QaUery.) 

38. NICOIiAS, FBAia^CISQUE, 50 Bue Claude VlUefaux, Paris.---(1) Appa- 
ratus for teaching fencing and gymnastics in schools. (2) Rifles for schools (Fusil Scolaire). 
{See No, 1303, East Central GaUery A.) 

39. CEBCIiE PABISIEN DE IiA IiIGTJE DE Ii'EXSEIGlTEMEirF, 
(President, M. EMMAITCJEIj VAnCHEZ, 175 Bue St. Honors, Paris.)— Specimen 
of gymnastic apparatus and rifle with which many schools have been provided at the expense 
of the Ljgue de TEnseignement {See also, doss 55 in the Central Technical Institution^ Boom 
No, 8.) 

4a TTEflON FBAN9AISE DE IiA JEUNESSE, 157 Boulevard St. Gennaixu 
Paris. — Album of photographs relative to the teaching of gymnastics in schools. 

41. COIiIii^GE S A rNTTE-B ABBE, Place du Panthton, Paris (Director, 
M. DIJBIEE). — Photographs and Plans of the School, Class-rooms and Gymnasium, &c. 

42. isCOIjE MO'N'GE, 145 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, (Director, M. 
GODjABT). — Photographs of the school, class-rooms, play-yards, gymnasium, dormitories 
refectories, etc. Groups of pupils and documents. 

43. iiCOIiE AIjSACIEIOI^B, 128 Bue d'Assas,' Paris (Head -master, M. 
BTkDEB, Agr6g6 de I'XTniversit^.) — (1) Plan of the Gymnasium. (2) Plan of the School, 
(d) Documents relative to the School. (4) Album of Photographs. 

44. SOCn^TilS PATEBNEIiIiE ET COIiONIE AGBICOIiE DE METTBAY, 
near Tours, Indre et Iioire. — Album of the School, Plans, Photographs of groaps ol 
Inmates in the Glass-room, at field-work, in the gymnasium, at drill, etc. 

45. GABCET ET NISID'S, 76 Bue de Bennes, Paris. — Special Apparatus for 
Gymnasium and Military exercises. {See No, 1303, East Central GraUery A,) 

46. PETIT, ET DUMOUTIEB, 71 Bue Chariot, Paris.— Special Apparatus for 
teaching swimming in Schools. (A reduced model.) 

Class XL. 

{West Central Gallery,) 
Iiiterature, Statistics, Diagrams, &e., relating to Group 4. 

FBENCH EDUCATION DEFABTMENT (Ministdre de I'Instruction 
publique et des Beaux- Arts). — Begulations relative to the Construction of Schools. Various 
documents, bearing on school buildings and school furniture. Collection of Documents relating 
to (a) The Hygienic Arrangements in Schools, (6) the Medical Inspections, (c) Physical Training 
of Children in and out of School. {See also Class 55, CentraZ Technical College, Boom 9; 1st 
Floor.) DouLioT (Caravanes scolaires); Poulain, L'education physique, (essay on) and H. 
Sabatier-Plantier, Society pour la propagation des FStes d'enfants. 

VUjIjE de PABIS.— Plans and Models of Schools. (^S^ Catalogue Spicial de la 
ViUe de Paris ) 

47. CEBCIiE DE IiA IiIBBAXEtlE, de I'imprimerie, et de la papeterie, 117 
Boiuevard St. Gtermain, Paris (M. PLON, President).— Collective Exhibition : Books, 
Plans, Diagrams on School Arcliitecture ; School Hygiene and Physical Training of Children. 
{See Class 55, the lists of the adherents to the collectivity. The principal exhibits are in the Technical 
Jmstitide 1st Floor, Boom 9.) 
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48. Des Fossez & Cie, (anoienne maison Morel), Bae Bonaparte, Paris. — Designs and Plana 
of School Architecture. (1) Architecture Gommunrtle, a portfolio of eighteen plates (of plans, 
sections, and eleyations of schools). (2) Encyclopedic d Architecture, a portfolio of forty-two 
plates relating to lycees, schools, &c. (8) Architecture Scolaire, a portfolio of seventy-two 
plates and explanatory text (hamjet schools, boys* schools, girls* schools, scholar groups, infant 
schools, technical scliools, training colleges of primary insttruction). (4) Paris : Monuments 
erected by the city from 1850 to 1880. An extract showing the buildingd devoted to public 
instruction. 

49. Ducher et Cie. Publishers, 51 Rue des l^coles, Paris. — ^Works on Scliool Architecture. 
(1) Infant and other Schools. (2) Designs for same, awarded a prize at the Trocadero 

' Exhibition* (3) Various Plans and Drawings of School Architecture. 

50. NAKJOUX, Fin^IX, Architect, 8 rue Iiittr6, Paris.— Works on School Archi- 
.iecture. (1) £ooles publiques en France et en Angleterre, 1 vol. 8^. (2) Scoles publiques en 
Belgique et en Hollande, 1 vol. 8°. (8) Scoles publiques en Suisse, 1 vol. 8°. (4) £col6s 
ncmnales primaires en Europe, 1 vol. 8°. (6) Ecoles normales et Salles d'Asile, 1 vol. 18°. 
(6) Construction et installation des ecoles primaires, 1 vol. 8*^. (7) Beglement pour la con- 
struction et Tameublement des maisons d*€cole, 8°. (8) fiooles publiques en Europe, 1 vol. 18°. 
(8) Architecture scolaire ecoles de hameaux, 1 vol. 4°. (10) Paris, edifices consacres a 
I'instroction publique, 1 vol. fol. 

51. SOCIilSTilS FBOTECTBICE D£ Ij'lSSNYANCls^, 4 Rue des Beaux-Arts. 
Pirector, Dr. Marjolin. Doeumentd and notice on the works of this society ; statistics. 

52. MATERNAL CHARITY SOCIETY, 3 Rue Mechin, Paris.— Secretaries ; Mme. 
Baimbert and M. F Gille. Notes and documents on the Society. 

53. DR. IiAYET, Frofesseur d'Hygi^ne k la Faculty de M^ecine, 42 Rue du 
Palais de Justice, Bordeaux. — Report for the inspection of Communal Schools at Bordeaux. 

54. Dr. C. DEIjVAHjIiE, ancien adjoint au Maire de Bayonne. — Documents on 
School Hygiene — (1) Re'glement et organisation de la Commission Munieipale d Hygiene et 
de Statistique de Bayonne. (2) Feuilles mensuelles constatant Tl^tat Hygienique de chaque 
ciasse. (8) Rapport des Travaux de la Commission d' Hygiene pour 1883, par le Dr. Delvaille. 
(4) L'Inspection medicale des Ecoles, par le Dr. Delvaille. 

55. Dr. A. RIANT, Chief Physician of the l^cole Normale de la Seine.— Works 
on ifygiene — (1) L'Hygi^ne et rEducation dans les intemats, lyc^s, college?, pensions, et maisons 
d*education. Paris : Hachett^. (2) L'Hygi^ne Scolaire. (3) Le9ons d'Hygifene. 

56. DR. EIiIE P]6CAUT.— Hygiene Scolaire. 1 vol. Hachette et G\ Paris. 

^7. N. JjAI&NIEj, Inspecteur de TEnseignement de la Gymnastique dans les 
iicoles Commiinales de Paris, 264 Rue St. Jacques, Paris. — Works on Physical 
Education. 

58. i^COIiE 8P:6cIATiE D' architecture. Boulevard Montpamasse, 
Paris. :6mITiE TREIiAT, Director.— (1) Album of Models of constructions for hospitals. 
(2) Programme of a series of Lectured on Hygiene delivered at the £cole Speciale d' Architecture. 

59. BOURDEHjIiETTE (Architect), Rue Bourdille, Pdrigueux«— Memoir on 
School Architecture (MSS.) 
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V DIVISION ll.-EDUCATION. 

H Clas.; XLVIl. 

^B OrdoheB and Infant Schools. -— (n) Apparatus and Fittings for Crdohea and. 
^H Infent Schoola ; (),> Gamee, Toys, and Kindergarten AmuaementB ; (e) Mo- 

^H dels and Appliances for TeaoMng; (if) Ezamples of School Work. 
^B MINTSTRT OF PUBLIC rKSTBOCTIOW ATTD FINE AE.T8, Paris. — 

^H (1) Begulatiana for tlie organizatioti nf normal tmioing for gavcnieesee in nialeraal Bohonla. 
^F (3) DooumeDta relative tj) tbe orgaaizntina of maleninl etrhoola. Decree of Aug. 2, 18S1 ; 
and minute of Jul j 28, 18H2. Plans. (See aUo Claeiet 35 it 55.) 

1. CERCIiFDFi:iAIiLBBArEt,IF.~(l)Col1eatiTeEiliibit of Boots. £0. (S) Btunplea 
of Dldoctic Applmucea for Materoul SchooU. {See CtoMs 4S for List of Memberi.) 

2. HfFAWTB' SCHOOLS SOCIETY.— (SociV/e de> tcotei Erifanliaeg. founded 1871. 
formerly called Societe Froebel ; assooiation for thy propftgation of Ihe new methodB of training' 
in infant aobonla; Offioea — 175, Rua 8t. Honors, Parla). Plana, mnriel of infant scboot, spcii- 
mena of tha oonupatiooa and amusements of children in the Kiolea Enfanliitet. 

3. MOMTEKNAULT, twatia-M"!!! j French Intuitive Method. (BachetlK.t 

4. BELLLER, Mme., 16 Hue Cabirol, Bordeaux. — 'Le Moniteur du Jeune Age.* 
nranbera for 4 years. — Pcizra tor infants' soliools : Bonspoints du Jeune Age. 

S- rCfSPECTIOH" ACADi^MIQTTE DE LA GIRONDE.— (1) Spwjimen of tlie 
OCOaiJatiuns and works 0!' the children of tbe infmit scbuola at Borile^iux. (2) Treatiaa on the 
lite of Infant Sehnola, par Mmp. rinspeclrice des £coles Matemi'llea. 

50. IN8PECTIOH' ACADiUttlQUE DTI D±PAB,TEMENT TtU ITORD.— 
Specimens of tha work done in the infant Bcbools. 

6. litETODT, Mme., 13 Hue de PoiBsy, Paris.— <1) Instructive games for children ; 
Compendium for Maternal IScbooU. (2) Musical Diagram, teac-hing aimultaneously T<«dll)i;. 
■writing, and singing. (3) Diac, ahowing lie fonantinn of compound uolours. (4) The education 
of tbe senses. 

7. RACT et PALQTJET, 16 Hue Cassette, Paris.— (1) Map of Franee. for Maternal 
Schools, by Mdlle. Veyrieres. (2) Globe for similar Schools. (3) Duranil's ' Le'sjislalion des 
EcoIes Matemelles.' '(4) 'L'Ecole Malercelle,' perJodirjiL (6> Toble and bench for infant 
schools. 

8. aABOET et MIBHTS, 76 Rue de Rannee, Parie.— (1) Froebela Conntsr and 
otber objects for Kindergarten. (2) Flan of a Village Infant School. (3) Object Lesaona for 
Infant Schoola. A Calendar by Insijoclor-Geneml Cadet, reproduoeil from the Diclionnairt dt 
Pidagogie. (4) Apparatus for hanging maps. {See also GalUry of Boyal Albert Hail.) 

g. AlniR^, O., 64 bis Avenue de Ifeuilly, FariB.^VBriong Objects of Sobonl 
FuTDiture, designed specially for minimizing the size of the support of school tableii mil 
benches, so aa to faciiilate (he better sweeping and tdeaning of nohool-rooraa. Models of 
school furniture adopted by the Tiaining College of Autouil, tbe Schools of St. Denis, Ibe 
College Bte. Barbe, &o. (Bee Weelem Central Gallery.') 

10. D'HBNRIET, 28 Rue Chabrol, Paris.— Collection of Easy Models for teaofaing 
drawing to young children. 

11. MLLB. IiAUitE COLLUf. — Manuel d'eoaeignement de la methode chorale ra- 
faatine for infant schools. 

For ihe VUle de Pari* Schoali, rcholiutio furniture and ptipiTi wori, lee Wedem Cgnlral 
GaSery and Special Calalogui^. 

Clam XLVIir. 
Primary Schools.— (n) Apparatus and Fittings ; (h) Models and AppUoiioeB fbr 
^- Teaching, Text-books, Diagrams and Examples ; (e) Specimens of Work 
^^L in Elementary Schools. 

^ft^ an 
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information in fhe eltrmentary schools. (2) Papers relating to the same. (8) Specimens of 
school appliances (maps, diagrams, &c.) supplied by the firms of Hachette et Cie., Gh. Delagrave, 
Gktntier, ikelmer, Bertaux, Lanee, Ghallamel, Bothsehild, Belin, Beyer, Bum, Masson, &o., anil 
granted gratuitously to the primary schools and training colleges by the Education Department 
for the t^hing of geography and the demonstration of the metrical system : 

Hachette et Cie., 79 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. This firm exhibits the followina: 
geographical works — Meissas (A. and G.) : A new map of France (78*7 inches by 82*6 inches), 
giving the watercourses, mountains, admiiiiiitrative divisions, railway lines. Meissas : A new 
map of Europe (78*7 inches by 82 'G inches -, similar in all respects to the above. Meissns: 
A map of the world (43*3 inches by 67 inches, giving only the principal divisions of the 
world. Cortambert (E.): A small map of France (35 '4 inches by 47 4 inches). Oortambert 
(E.) : A small map of Europe (same size), both intended for small schools in rural districts. 
Yivien de Saint-Martin: A globe of the earth (13 inches diameter). There are some &:lobes 
of variable size and the prices vary accordmgly. — School Museum by Dr. SaiTray — School 
reward cards — (a) botanical, (5) geographical, (c) various trades — Level's Compendium M^trique 
— ^Material for intiant schools. 

(Ch, Ddagrave, Rue Soufflot, Paris.) — ^Maps, drawn by Prof. Levasseur : CI) France Scolaire 
(scale srofeoX (2) Europe (scale ^^oIrrrj) (8) The World (scale jsotAjot)- All these represent the 
principal physical features, agricultural products, coal mines, metallurgical centres, chief 
railways, telegraphic and submarine cables, lines of navigation, and leading political and 
economical fiacts. A map of Europe (scale ^oQ^nsn) ^7 Larochette, in chromo-litliography, 
(1*55 metres by 1*25 metres), remarkable for its clearness of details. A Globe of the Earth, by 
the same (1*20 metres or about 48 inches in circumference), showing at a glance the seas and 
rivers and mountains, as well as the lines of navigation and telegrapbuc and submarine cables. 

(Maison /. Gautier, 55 Quai des Grands Augustins Paris.) — Wall Maps : map of Fmnce, map 
of Europe, and map of The Worhl, drawn by A. Vuillemin. These maps, wliile containing 
all indispensable details, are remarkable for the'r clearness. The scale which has been adopted 
has made it possible to give greater importance to the representation of the mountains. A 
table of the weights and measures, by Henry des Yosges, sums in a convenient form the 
advantages of the metrical system. 

(^Ikelmer, 47, Rue des Francs Bourgeofs, Paris.) — A Map of the World in Hemispheres, 
measuring 1 metro 85 by 95 centimetres (6*(»6 feet by 311 feet), and giving the results of the 
most recent discoveries, the great lined of navigation, the chief railways, the submarine cables, 
the telegraphic lines on land in Asia and Australia, the see^ currents, and showing the political 
divisions, and the colonial possessions of the various states. A Globe of the Earth, one 
metre (39*37 inches) circumference, prepared by R. Bavbot, giving the results of the recent 
discoveries of Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, Dr. Nordenslqold, the telegraphic lines and 
cables, the great lines of navigation, the mountain systems, the sea currents, and showing the 
French colonial possessions. 

{E, Bertaux, 25, Ru^ Serpente, Paris.) — A Globe of the Earth, by E. Dubail. This globe 
is 14*96 inches in diameter. The author, late professor of geography at the Military Colleo;© 
of St. Cyr, has, by a judicious use of various tints, rendered perceptible the difierence in level 
of valleys and table-lands. The globe represents also the sea currents and the great lines of 
navigation and of communication by land. "The details concerning political geography have 
been reduced to what is strictly necessary, and in no way interfere with a proper understanding 
of the physical geography. 

{LanSe, 8 Rue de la Paix, Paris.) — Three Wall-Maps (France, Europe, The World), on 
which all important details are made conspicuous by a judicious use of a few tints ; also 
a table, giving the weights and measures of the French Metrical System. 

{OkaUemel ain^, Paris.) — (1) A Map of the Colony of Senegal, or of the French Possessions 
on the West Coast of Africa. This Map, drawn by C. Mathieu, includes all the country situate' 
between Lake Taniahie and Sierra Leone. It shows the various independent and protected 
states, the position of French, English and Portuguese forts, and all administrative divisions. 
(2) A map of the Province of Gran, by Ad. Langlois (scale boJjtrj) gives aU the places, rivers and 
thalwegs, altitudes, administrative divisions, r(»ads, railways, telegraphic lines, steamboat lines, 
lighthouses, cultivated portions, forests, mines, quarries, mineral springs, a plan of the city of 
Uran, a small map of the neighbourhood of Omn, and is accompanied by interesting statistics. 

MINISTRY OF PUBIiIC IT5rSTRUCTIOKr, Paris.— (8) Synoptic table showing 
the detailed organisation of primary Htudies, their objects, methods, and programmes. (4) Note 
pour servir k ritude des pr grammes : Extracts from the Instructions et directions pedagogiquee^ 
par M. Gr^ ird, vice-Rector of the Acad^mie do Paris. (6) Specimen of diplomas {certificate 
of JPrimary Studies, &c.), and of merit awards and medals granted to teachers. 

CXEBCLS DE IiA IiIBBAIBrB, DE li'TTVrPBTMERIE ET D^ {i4 PAPETE- 
~ * 117 Boulevard St. GerTaaiiiy Paris.— Collective exhibition oC ediicaiional ai^d 
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scholastic publications, documents and books on primary, secondary, higher, technical, and 
artistic education, school administration, and legislation prise-books, school rewards, &c, &c. 



* The foUowli^ firms are members : — 

Alcan, Felix (Works on Science and Medicine). 

BaiUiere, J. B.» & file do. 

Kaschet, L. (Artistic Publications). 

Belin Veuve & fils (Scholastic Publications). 

Bonasse Lebel (Images and Prints). 

Oerf (Kducational Works). 

Charavay Arjferes do. 

Claeeon ( Technical Publications). 

<;ulin (Armand) & Cie. rScholastic Publications). 

]>elahaye et Lecroenier (Medical Publications). 

])elagrave (Scholastic Publications). 

1 lelalain f reres do. 

Bes Fossez & Cie. (Archit<ctural Publications). 

gucher & Cie. do. 

acrocq (Educational Publications). 
Dupont, Paul do. 



Firmln, Didot & Cie. (Scholastic and Educational Publica- 
tions). 

Gedalge (Scholastic Publications). 

Goupil & ae. r Artiatical Publications). 

Hachette & Cie. (Scholastic and liducational Publica- 
tions). 

Hennuyer (Educational Works). 

Hetxel & Cie. (Educational Publications). 

lieugel (Musical Publications). 

Jouvet & Cie. (Scholastic Publications). 

Leduc, Alph. (Muste). 

Lemoine, Achille (do.). 

Masson, Georges (Medical and Scientific Publications). 

Plon Nourrit & ae. (Educational Publications). 

Poussielgue freres do. 

Quantin (Artistic Library). 

Roret (Collection of Books on Technical Education). 

Suzanne (Geographical Material). 



(N3.- A detailed Catalogue of the Publications exhibited by the Cercle de la Librairie will be at the disposal of the 
Visitors in the Room No. 49, Central Technical Institute.) 



Principal Divisions op the "Works exhibited by the Cercle de la Librairie and principal 

Authors in each Division. 

I. Beading and Writing. — ^Works by B^iiagnon, Beleze, Dupont, Flament, F. P. B., Neel, 
Pape-Garpentier, Regimbeau, Taiclet, Yillemereuse, &c. 

II. Readers — Ofyect Lessons. — ^Works by Belize, Paul Bert, Bonnier, Bonant, Bruno, Dupont, 
Gillet Damitte, Guyau, Maigne, Bocherolles. SafFray, &c. 

III. Moral Instruction and Civism. — Works by Audley, Bruno, Lalvi, Liard, Mabilleau, 
Marion, Ba3m[iond, J. Simon. 

IV. French Langtuige and Literature. — ^Works by Beleze, B^nard, Bra5het, Brouard et 
Berger, Carre' et Moy, Croiset, Lallier et Petit de JuUeville, Dezdbry, Feug^re, F. P. B., 
Frieh, Larive et Fleury, Leclair et Rouze', Poitovin, Saint Germain, Subercaze, &c. 

V. History. — Works by Belize, Benard, Bernard, Blanchet, Brouard, de Courval, D^zobry^ 
Duruy, F. P. fi., Gillet Damitte, Lavisse, Martin Henri, Pigeonn» au, Figuier, Subercaze, Vincent. 

VI. Geography. — Works by Bainier, Belize, Brouard, Chevallier, Cortambert, Dricux, Dubail, 
Dubon et Lacroix, Foncin, F. P. B., Joanne, Lemonuier et Schrader, Levasseur, Pigeonueau, 
Ileolus, Sanis, Vuillemin, &c. 

VII. Mathematical Sciences. — Works by Amiot, Auvert, Belize, Burat, F. P. B. Garcet, 
H^ent, Leyssenne, Maire, Rebi^re, Tamier, Vintejoux, Ac. 

Vllf. Physical and Natural Sciences. — ^Works by Beleze, Paul Bert, Bonnier, Bouant, Fernet, 
G^rardin, Gripon, Hement, Langlebert, Poire', Privat Deschanel et Focillon, Regodt, Saffray, 
Sauoerotte, S^guin, Zeller, &c. 

IX. Agriculture, Horticulture. — Works by Bqtrral, Barrau-Heuz^, Block Hugot, Sanoerotte, 
Ysabeau, &e. 

X. Modem Languages and Foreign Literatures. — Works by CLasles, Cottier, Darmesteter,, 
£lwall, Uoumann, Leclair, Schmitt, Schwartz, Sevrette, de Suckau. 

XI. Pedagogy ; administration relative to Public Instruction. — Works by Barrau, Brouard, 
Buisson, Cadet, Defodon, Delon, Girard, Greard, Horner, Jost, Marion, Matrat, Narjoux, Pape- 
Carpentier, Paroz, Pichard, Rendu, Rousselot, Salmon, Tubercaze. &c. 

XII. Common Law; Legislation; Political Economy; Domestic Economy. — Works by 
Bertillon, Blanqui, Block, Dupin, Gillet Damitte, Hippeau, Joly, Ravmond, Wirth, &c. 

XIII. Linear Drawing; Art and Ornamental Draunng ; History of Art. — Works by- 
Allong^, Armbruster, Bargue, Cernesson, Collin, Darchez, Gfimier, d'Henriet, Le Beadle, Menard, 
Pfnorr, Pillet, Ravai^json, Riester, Sauvageot, Tronquoy, Viollet-le.Duc. 

XIV. Music and Singing. — Works by Arnoud, Baillot, Batiste, Bazin, Bizet, Czemy 
Danhauser, Duprez, Garcia, B. Godard, Lack, Lavignac, Leduc, Lemoine, Marmontel, Renaod 
de Vilbac, Bodolphe, &c. 

XV. Manual Work and Handicraft ; Technical Instruction ; Architecture. — Works by 
Louis Fis;uier, Narjox, Scheffer, &c. 

XVI. Educational Works and Prize Books. — Works by Biart, Chara?ay, Desbeaux, Dnpiiiii^ 
Giron, Habberton, Jacob, Laboulaye, Mac^, Maign, Menard, MuUer, de Parville, Fiszettti 
Ratisbonne, Rozan, Simonin, Stahl, Verne, &c. 

XVII. Hygiene and Oymnastics. — ^Works by Bouchardat, Comil, Fonssagrives, Hiartiii» 
Pape-Carpentierj Parrot Elie, P^caut, Bambosson, Riant, Saffray, Vergnes, &c. 

XVIlL V^ioUiS Publications. — Works by du Temple, F. P. B., Jaoquemin, Karjoiii» 
SHuvageot, VidHeiAe-Duo, Arc. 
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Yabious othbb Collections of Educational Works exbibited by the Gebcle de la Librairie. 

Biblioth^ue des l^coleset dee Families, Biblioth^ue des Merveilles, Biblioth^que des petits 
enfauts, Bibliotheque rose (Hachette). — ^Biblioth^ue lilas (Delagrave). — Bibliotheque de Ten- 
seignement des beaux arts (Quantin). — Bibliotheque utile (Alcan). — Bibliotheque d'educatiun 
moderne (Oharavay frferes '.-—Bibliotheque des mered de famille (Didot). — Bibliotheque d'education 
et de recreation (Hetzel). — Collection Roret. 

Founded in 1847, the Cercle de la Librairie which has obtained the liighest awards at the 
International Exhibitions of Vienna and Philadelphia, unites in one association the members of 
all tiie various Cdlliiigs connected with the publishing trade and the diffusion of thought nnd 
art. The Cercle is the proprietor of the Bibliographic de la France, a publication founded in 
1^71, for the redstrstion of the titles of all volumt'S, pampiilets, engravings, prints, and musical 
publications edited in the country. Le Syndicat de la propriete litteraire (founded by M. G. 
Hachette). had also its abode at the Cercle de la T^ibrairie. The successive presidents of the 
Cercle have been, up to the present t'me : MM. J. B. Bailliere, pre'eident du Comite d*orj;anisa- 
tion. et A. Firmin Didot, membre de Tlnstitut ; M.M. Pagnerre, Thunot, Langlois J. Delalain, 
Boulhac, L. Hachette, Breton, Ch. Labouluye, G. Masson, J. Basset, G. Hachette, E. Plon. 

12. ACADEMIC rNrSPBCTORATE OP GIBONDE (IMrSPBCTION ACADifi- 
MIQUE DE IiA GIBONDE).— Work done by Students in Traiining Colleges and by 
Scholars of the Elementary Schools. — (1) Works of teachers in training at the Normal School 
of Ija Sauve. Exercise books, drawings, manual work, &c. (2) Similar works from the rue 
Picaril Bordeaux, (a) Manual work in iron and wood. (6) Notice on the organization of the 
school workshops. (3) Pupils' works from the infant schools of Bordeaux (see above, Cliisse 47). 
(4) Plans of school-house of five ruml parishes of the Department of Gironde (ace Group 4, 
cl. 34). (5) Notice on the Boys* Higher Primary School of Bordeaux. (6) Rt^port by Dr. Layet 
on the Health of Sch(X)ls at Bor.ieiiux (Bulletin departemental de Tlnstruction primaire). 

13. ACADEMIC rNTSPECTORATE (INSPECTIOKT ACAD:6mIQUE) OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OP PAS DE CALAIS. — (1) Work done iu schools; exercise 
books from the schools of Contes, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Staples, Sanity, Auchy-les-Hesdin, Auzi-le- 
Cb&teau, Billy-Berclau, Croisilles, Herniies, Buire-le-Sec, Licques, Samer, Lumbres, Oampagne- 
les-Hesdin, Montreuil, St. Pierre- les-Culais. (2) Plans of the Schools of Marck, Mametz, and 
St. Martin au Lacy. (See Groupe 4, cl. 34, Western Central Gallery.) 

14. BEGENCY OP TUNIS SCHOOIiS INSPECTORATE (M. MACHUEIi, 
Inspector). — Works of Scholars in the French and Arab schools at Tunis. 

15. MARANS SCHOOIi, Charente Inf^rieure.— 15 Copy Books. 

16. INSPECTION ACAD]6mIQUE DU DEPARTMENT DU NORD, M. 
BRUNEIi, Inspecteur, Director de I'Instruction Primaire du Nord.— (1) Plans of 
Schools. (2) Copy Books (Primary Schools \ (3) Manual Work executed in schools : A. Boys 
— Ironwork, Woodwork, Modelling, Bookbinding. B. Girls — ^Needlework and Embroidery. 
(4) Similar Works from schools of a little higher grade. 

A Notice an the Exhibition of the Primary Education of the D^partement du Nord. — The 
Departement du Nord (area, 2195 square miles; population, 1,603,259 inhabitants) contains 
2,185 public or privnte elementary schools (^coles primaires), with a staif of 5,475 masters and 
roistres'ses. The public ehmentary schools number 1670, and their staif consists of 3,697 master.-* 
and mistresses. The objects which are exhibited are classified into 4 groups : 1st, intellectual 
and mannal work of the higher primary schools (boys nnd girls) ; 2nd, intdUectual and manual 
work of the elementary primary schools (boys and girls) ; 3rd, plans of schools ; 4th, detailed 
syllabus of the subjects taught in the primary schools of the De'partement du Nord ; "Bulletin 
Adiiiinistratif" (a periodical issueil by the departmental administration), and "Bulletin 
Pedagogiqud " (a sperial review for primary schoolmasters). 

I. Higher primary SchooU (Boys). — There are sixteen schools of this description in the said 
department. All receive boarders and day scholars. To all of them are attached a number 
of entrance exhibitions. The syllabus includes, as a rule» the following subjects: ethics, the 
French language, handwriting, history, geography, modern languages, mHthematics, book- 
keeping, experimental physics, chemistry, natural history, drawing, singing, gymnastics, 
and workshop instruction. Each school has its own syllabus, modified so as to meet the 
local requirements. The pupils receive instruction in adjusting pieces of apparatus, in car- 
pentry, iu turnery, in modelling, in sculpture, and are taught to work on iron, wood, stone, 
marble, and plastic materials. The advantage is twofold : the pupils learn the use of tools, and 
discover their natural bent. 

Objects exhibited by three of these scliools : copy-books containing pupils' exercises, draw- 
ings (geometrical an1 freehand), specimens of work done in the workshops ; syllab;^ of sub- 
jects taught in each school. 
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Higher primary schools (girls). The only school represented at the Exhibition is that 
situate at Boulevard de la Liberte, Lille. The course of instruction lasts four years. Exhibits : 
copy-books containing the pupils' exercises (maps, book-keeping, handwriting, drawing, 
essays); specimens of practical work done by the pupils (cutting and seaming of clothes, 
sewirmr, embroidery, painting on silk) ; syllabus of the subjects taught. 

II. Elementary primary Schools {Boys and Oirls). — Children are received from 6 to 13 
years. The education is, l&e in all other parts of France, gratuitous and compulsory. There 
are in each school three divisions : elementary, middle, and upper. 

Exhibits of these schools : copy-books, in which the pupils write their first exercise, in 
every branch, at the beginning of the month ; class-books, in which the masters or mistresses 
fnter the woA set for the following day; universal copy-books containing the pupil's daily 
exercises ; practical work (boys) ; working on iron, wood ; book-binding. (Girls) sewing and 
needlework. 

III. Plans of Schools. — Plans of the Montesquieu School, and of the Bue Bivoli School 
(Lille), by M. Mongy, architect (Lille) ; of the school at Mons-en-Baroeul, by M. Mahien ; of 
the Institut Turgot (Boubaix), by M. Bichez ; of the higher primary school at Foumes, by the 
pupils of the school. (See above. Class 34.) 

IV. %7Zo6tM — Official BvlUtin. — Pedagogical Bulletin. ^ 

17. ACADEMIC rNTSPECTOBATE OP THE odTB-iyOB. {See Clam 56, 

Collective Displays.) 

18. FOITIjAIN, M., i^cole Frimaire Sup^rieure, niiers, Eiire et Iioir. — Diagram 

of Specimens of Manual Work. Ourse of Design, * L'i^ducation physique "k T^cole primaire.' 

19. MUNICIPALITY OP BAYONNE.— (1) Specimen of Work done in Schools. 
(2) Specimens of Orthography and French Composition by children of both sexes. 

20. PRBVOST OBPHANAGE, Cempiiis, Oise (Director, M. ROBIN).— Works 
by Scholars. This Orphanage, originally founded in Parisduring the war of 1870-71 by M. F. Buisson, 
was adopted a short time afterwards by a generous philanthropist, M. J. G. Pre'vo^t, who trans- 
ferred it to Oempuis, and bequeathed his foi-tune to the Departmental authorities of the Seine 
for the maintenance of it. (See special notice on the 'physical education, anthropometric chserva" 
tions, and course of education in the Orphanage.) {See also Class .) 

21. GTJIBEBT, IjOTJIS, Bocquencourt near Versailles. —Works by Scholars of 
the elementary class. 

22. DAVID, M., Grosrouvre par Nouvant, Meurthe et Moselle.^Methods of 
teaching reading, writing, and geography. 

23. VAQITEZ, Adjoint au Maire, 16 Arrondissement, Paris. — Synoptic Table of 
the History of France. 

24. COUPIN, M., SO Bue de Mirall, Bordeaux.— Works relating to Elementary 
Education. 

25. COXTIiET, T., Villers la Montague, Meurthe et Moselle. — * Garnet de Corre- 
spondance,' between schools and fumilies, school drawings, exercises, &c., 18S3. 

26. ECOIjE PBIMAIRE SUPilKlEXJBE, Gfrerardmer, Vosges (M. T. 
MICHEIj, Director). — Register and Monthly Report on the School. 

^. HiiMENT, Pi^IiIX, Inspector GKeneral of Public Instruction, Kanterre 
(Hors Concours). — (1) A collection of 12 drawings by Ciceri (60 centimetres by 40 centimetres), 
in chromo-lithography, and illustrating the following geographical terms : archipelago, canal, 
sluice or lock ; cape, cliff, railway, viaduct, tunnel, roads, streams and rivers ; confluence, hills, 
streams and rivers, glaciers, strait^ gulf, volcano ; isthmus : lake, glaciers ; harbour ; valley, torrent 
Delagrave edition. (2) Gosmographic Diagrams designed by Fouche. (8) Elementary Works 
on tlie Natural and Mathematical Sciences. 

28. VAST, H., PBOFESSOB, 8, Bue de GrefiTuhle, Paris.— Blank Maps on 
slated cloth : France, Europe, Central Europe. 

29. EIjEMENTABY SCHOOIiS of the D^ABTEMENT de liA 
CBEXJSE. — (1) Specimens of little toys and other work done by young children. (2) Pre- 
liminary training in manual work. 

30. IiIETOTJO?, MADAME, 18, Bue de Poissy, Paris. — Table of Comparative 
Measures. {See also Class 47.) 

31. D'HENBIET, M., 28, Bue Chabrol, Paris.— Course of Drawing for Elementary 

Schools. 

32. SlSaiXIir et COUBCEIjIiE, St. Denis, Paris.^Entinierator8i— Under the above 
nattie, MM. t*e]Ik ScQUln and Jttles Conrcelle, schoolmasters at Saint Denis (near IParis), eihibit 
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two apparatases, one for teachers, the other for pupils, with a view of assisting in the teaching 
of niime^tion, of decimals, addition, subtraction, multiph'cation, and division, of the metrical 
system (measures of length, area, volume), and of geometry (lines, surfaces, volumes), and of 
eiiucating the sense of sight by means of the colours iu which the various pieces of the apparatus 
are pMiuted (viz., violet, indigo, hluey green, yellow, orange, red, white with black stripes, black), 

33. SlSaUIN & SAT7VAGEOT, Bourges, Cher.— Educational Ourse, published by 
Delagrave. 

34. BEGBArN*, A., Chamblet, near Montlu9on, Allier. — Educational Works. (See 
aho €Um 56.) 

3c PTTiTiTiT, M., 06 Hue Chevallier, Iievallois, Seine. ~ La Methode Parlante. 
A metbgd for teaching reading. 

36. FICABD, BTrR.NHEIM & CO., 1 Bue SoufELot» Paris.— Educational Works. 

37. EUHFF, M., 19 Boulevard Pereire, Paris.— Scholastic Works. 

38. HIJSTACHE, MT>TiTiT!a, Allevard, Isdre.— (1) Manuscript Treatise : "L'^duca- 
tion k rficole Primaire," 

3Q. BONNABD, P., 48 Bue de Grenoble, Paris.— New System of writing Music. (1) 
r The Last Musical thought of Weber, written according to this new method. (2) Tonality of 
instruments compared, &o. 

40. DEFOIN, J. (President of the French Shorthand Society), 23, Quai de 
I'Horloge, Paris.— Schools Works executed with the aid of Shorthand. 

41. DUPIiOlTE, E., 28 Quai de THorloge, Paris. — Method of teaching Reading 
and Spellihg by shorthand writing. (See also the Gallery, Albert Hall.) 

42. liABONNE, M.— Stenography. 

43. SHOBTHAND SOCIETY (Prevost-Delaiinay System); President, M. 
FONTAINE, Bue du 4 Septembre No. 2, Paris.— (1) Course of Shorthand. (2) Pupils. 
(8) Works. (4) Papers. 

44. ANDB^, O. (Soci^t^ des Ateliers de Neuilly, Paris). — Scholastic Furniture. 

46. SUZANNE, M., 6 Bue Malebranche, Paris. — Scholastic Materials, Tableaux 
furdoises. (See also Caialogtie de V Exposition Specials de la VtUe de Paris,) 

47. BOT, PAXJXi. — Tablets for various coloured inks. 

49. MAIiIjET, ABMAND, 77 Avenue Bosquet, Paris. — Mallet's Microscopes for 
Schools. 

5a MUNICIPAIjITY of HAVBE. — School Desk, single seat (See Class 34, 
Western Gallery.) 

51. GABCET et NISIUS, 76 Bue de Bennes, Paris. — School Materials and 
Famiture.( 7%e Furniture i$ in the GaUery of the Boyal Albert Hall.) 

52. DUPONT, PAIJIj, 49 Bue J. J. Bousseau, Paris. — Specimen of a School 
Library (for elementary schools). 

53. DAGUEBBE, A. B., 14 Bue Deguerry, Paris. — Appliances and Diagrams for 
instruction by luminous projections. This apparatus has the following advanta6:es : — 1. Utilisation 
of all sources of liglit (colza oil, paraffin, lime-light, electric light, &c.). 2. The part for holding 
the object viewed can receive all sorts of pictures and objects of variable dimensions. 3. 
Luminous and neat images of large size obtained. 4. Cheapness of the apparatus. Accompanying 
this apparatus, there are a series of photographic pictures on glass, intended for the same mode 
of teaching. These pictures are on albumen, and are remarkable for their firmness and 
transparency. Lastly, a mechanical piece shows the distribution of steam in the engines, as well 
as the working of the piston and slide-valve. 

5d. BBT7NET, PBOFESSOB, Sisteron College, Basses Alpes.-- Frames for 
proteoiing the edges of school books. 
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BONNET, M., 78 Boulevard Edgar Quinet, Paris. •— School Furniture^ 
uated Desk for elementary schools. 

56. PIEBBXS PETIT, Photographer, Plflice Cadet, Paris. — Translucid Window 
Blinds for Schools : photographic reproductions of masterpieces of art on linen. New process. 
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Class XLIX. 

Domottio Boonomjr and other Forms of Technical and Industrial Education for 
Qlrls.— (d) Models and Apparatus for the teaching of Cookery, Housework, 
Washing and Ironing, Needlework and Embroidery, Dressmaking, Artificial 
Flower-making, Painting on Silk, Pottery, &c.; (6) Specimens of School 
Work. 

MimSTRY OF PUBLIC INBTRnCTION AND THE FINE ABT8.-(1) 
Rvgiiliitioni. (S) IViiwn. 

VIIaLB DB PARia {See Special Catalogue,) 

OBRCLE DB LA LIBRAIRIE.— (1) Golleotive Exhibit (2) Works on Domertic 
K<H>m>my, No«KUowork« v<^o. {See Claea 8.) 

57* VILLB DB ROUEN (Seine InflSrieure). ifeole professionneUe et m^na- 
gire. (Mme. Lassire, Head Mistress> — Speoimeud of Needlework and other Work by the 

58. GIRLS* PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF MELUN (Seine-et-Mame). 
(ICme. Valet, Head Mistress).— (1) Linen. (2) Robes. (8) Hats. (4) Artificial Flowera 
{t) rhoi(^)rrA{tltik 

5A. QIRLS* PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF BL^NEAU (Tonne). (Mme 
OutUour, Head Mistres8.)~Work8 by the Scholars. 

Q0» 8CHBFBR, MMR, 80> Rue d'Assas, Paris. — Treatise on Needlework and 
6t» bArILLON« EUOiSNB* Auzerre, La Bonne Mdnagtee A«n^ioole.— Treatise 
6t<i« mCB. GIROnX— Manuel d'Examen pour TEnseignement de la Coupe et de F Aasem- 

6e. LASSIRE et OODEFROY, Mmes.— Ourse of Dreas Cntting. 

<li). OOCHBRIS^ PAULINE^ Mme.« Boulevard St ICaroel, Paria.— <1) P^Oaaogie 

4^fn«nt4»jr 4^ r<t#}7>r#Jli». l>n Tt>ac)an|: of St^«ing, I vol. in l^mo. This work la tnteoded for 
H>aoh«4ik and pi^ul*^ and ^t«« d<'nK^nstmnons of all kinds of needlevoriL aeoompanied hy 
dia^t««n\«k ^hioK n^nd^r th^ <^planatiims nKvn^ easilv nnder^tood. HTgienic adTice holds an 
im^'^tMnl |\)a<v in thi« Kvk. A pivii^^n of tli« wcv-k* <>[>nt«ind a iteviev'iif the |H«eent teadiing 
«Nf W'>Kiv^. <^n<Mn|r «n«i uramini^* in lh^ Tarioos rarts of Eniv^«. and esperially in Enslnnd. 
^ll> TMnA^ iyi^^^^ 4^19 frtfm«ur ^ Tai<iviJU^ Tliis tftbkw intfDdM to he lionir vp in soioolaf 
>• iK^ )n«)i4fi^i-)MN^ ^^mpanN^n i>f U>^ aK^v^ work. It civc^ all instnunenta used in sewing, Ag^ 
anti «^\)4aiiMt Iho f<^m>at>«^n «^^ all kintij^ of stitcht & 

«|x rREVOST ORPHANAGE. Oempuis^ Oise. — Bors* Whiter and Summer 

C)«'^hi1\^> A «^rimon «^ a i^ra«il^ atk) ^-^hor Ywyvil^vork. by tlie Girls of the Qiphanage. 

BVSCtrOFFSHEIlC FOUNDATION cWorkizif School fisr ymmff JowweesX 
\^ ^Nu)^>nM>l B«>ur<U\a. Pan». <^)L ECaurieie ^o>ek. Dii«elor.V-Woiki faj tiie 

5^"*>hNUTa. v^^^ ^^^rk A-^fH' xr. th*' wh^x^l aarni voiksibi^w at^acliod tf* it : — 1 Ba^et of Fkvwen; 
^ ^^KV ^v,^>fc'n; 1 \>>wwi5r: 1 ^iri «\inw*d m.vVa : i Erercif* Books (Bcwk-Keenmg) ; 
t VXriv^m- )V\%V5ft v^^**^'"*^; ^ ive^^cTaT^Kical M^iw:: 1 IXtw ^luRpnr sxae"): 5 Exocm Books 
vKr^rl'Mi>» *»M ; 1^ S,'*>hv'a V>wrc.i«* Kvisi vl** l^iraw.ir.^: f l>iiio (Snd DirisiaB); 6]Mtto(3id 

HMtih^ X^^4i<!htfi£, ^/i^ Arpaxiit»» arid Models for Elfurumtaqr o^^^i^*^ Tuiiniii 
|:kN!n ^n $^>Kvd» : ApY^arimut ^mr Ch«sii«tzy, Pttyskt^, X^eshuiea, 4te. ; (6> Dia- 
^tt^MMk CV>¥Vi#B^ Wxt-Kvikia. te^ : v^'^ %i<»csiixi«zis of ite ftrlinnl irnrir In flmen 

iftti$i$¥i^T or rtTBLTO rHrsemircTroN akb the fixx ABsa-<i] 

^^ \>(laM^fK aiv; :^yvvimon» /^* i^Vvv^ rr^Wjnc u ^uviiibf IntsmrKira: fraoned la 

^tVamoiwK W^-T^^'ik ^miiM«r f^ hijcrhor rtrlnM-.'^i M^^oW^ anr. nanrral ViiAicr diapaow fer 
^vOVjpwA \*iIk«a\ X"^ vX^.1«w«;v atmivm^^xX 'li<«iw(r**^eir X'*'. liiw ^oicir*.! iwanmrnns 
^y»il<yr*v aT>r. 1V%clK*^^* ^S*? fkj» M/infcs.^ ^$ i"V»J»<v»t.mn o:" Xrtiilinial TVniis fari 
|y««r><4f^ ir. trnm^i^ ^*^V^^ 9*nnpl«0ir^ >a V. i^'yvirt^ijs 'III l^uc iMoDtnt I>ii«a*iMft. Fttia. (4) 
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Apparatus for InstrQction by means of luminous projections in normal a'ld second grade 
Bclxools. Projection examples drawn by M. Amand Durand, 69 Rue du Cardinal Lemoine. 
(6) Shed for Meteorological Instruments as supplied to all training colleges by the Educa- 
tion Department, through the Bureau Central M^t^rolosrique, 60 Rue de Grenelle, Paris 
(Director, M. Mascart), for the teaching of meteorology in training colleges. (See Western Central 
ChUery; Outtnde. See also Collection of Meteorological Instruments for training colleges 
supplied by M. Richard — barometer, thermometer, psychrometer, rain guage, hygrometer, 
weathercock, etc. The observations taken by the student of training colleges are transmitted 
to the Bureau Central Meteorologique. See Annates du Bureau and BuUetin International.') 

66. VESSIOT, In8i>eoteur d'Acad^mie k Marseilles. — (6) Specimens of a collec- 
tion of rocks supplied by the Musde d'Histoire Naturelle. Notices and Documents on teaching 
in Marseilles by means of dissolving views (projections lumineuses), specimens of lessons, notes, 
taken at lectures by scholars. 

67. MI7SEE SCOIiATRE, iSMULiEDJhlYKOIiliE (Elementary School).— A Series 
of Wall Pictures for Teaching Natural Science. This series is divided into three yiarts. The 
first illustrates the elements of natural science, and is intended for small schools. The second 
part illustrates metallurgical processes, coal-mining, glass-making, animals useful and injurious to 
Agriculture, mushrooms and fungi, the most common poisonous plants. The third part, 
intended for girls' schooLi, illustrates the history of textile plants, shch as flax, hemp and 
€M)tion ; the ceramic processes, faience or earthenware, porcelain or china, stoneware, pottery ; 
the cereals and tlie oleaginous and aromatic plants ; the structure of a hen and changes of 
the egg during the process of incubation. 

67a. MTJS^ DEYROIiIiS (Higher Primary School). - 'I'lus collection has been pre- 
pared in order to meet the requirements of the higher primary schools. It consists of a wall 
picture (75 inches by 35 inches), representing the human skeleton ; of another picture repre- 
aenting the skeleton of a bat : a collection of 100 useful and noxious insects, all indigenous 
to France ; representatives of the myriapoda, arachnida, Crustacea, annelida, vermes (amongst 
which there is to be found the trichina), the mollu^ca, echinodernmta, polypes, sponges. 
Geology is illubtrated by a collection of rocks, one of fossils, and one of minerals. Botany is 
illuatrated by two herbaria, one of 100 plants, the other of 50 cereals. There are also instru-. 
ments for collecting and preserving specimens, and a guide-book for carrying on these operations. 

68. DEYROIiIiE, i^MIIiS, 28 Rue de la Momiaie, Paris.— (1) Natural Histoiy Dia- 
grams. (2) Typical Collections of Vertebrate and Invertebrate Animals, with appliances used 
for teaching natural history in training schools. {See also Gallery^ Royal Albert Hall.) 

69. BOUSSEAU (ANCrBNNE MAJSON, now termed Soci^t^ Anonyme), 44 
Bue des il&^oles, Paris. — ^Materials for instruction in physics and chemistry (finishing course) 
in primary, secondary and training schools. 

7a AUZOUX, MADAMFi VBXTVB & MONTAUDOKT, Nephew and Succes- 
sor of DB. AUZOUX), 56 Bue de Vaugirard, Paris. — Br. Auzouxs Clastic Anatomy. — 
OoUection of Anatomical Models composed of solid pieces which can be easily adjusted or 
st'parated, and removed piece by piece as in actual dissection. (Clastic, from kxAw^ I break off.) 
Since 1842 till his death (1880) Dr. Auzoux had been steadily workinj? at this t-oUection, which 
actually contains no less than 150 models of human or comparative ai atomy and of botany. These 
delicate and minutely accurate scientific specimens are fabricated in the village of St. Aubin 
d'£8croville (Euro). Specimens exhibited :— <1) Clastic Man, incomplete, 1 m. 16 cent., for colleges 
and middle-class public schools. (2) Egg of Hen, 148 times larger than ordinary egg (size of 
Epyornis egg. Is. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire), on which by means of four diflerent sections, the 
structures of birds* eggs can be studied, and the formation of the germ followed to its complete 
development. This colossal model enables the metamorphoses of the vitellus and vitelline vesicle 
and the f rmationof the allantoid to be traced. It not only simplifies tl»e study of the embryology 
of birds, but also facilitates that of the mammidia. (3) Heart of Adult, divided in halves, show- 
ing the disposition of the cavities, the muscular fibres, vessels, nerves, valves, and orifices of the 
vessels. (4) Eye, complete. Very large. On this new edition are seen, as in the preceding, not 
only the muscles, vessels, nerves, membrunes, vitreous humour, crystalline lens, &c. (each part 
removable), but also t e diflferent microscopic layers of the retina, choroid, and iris described by 
modem anatomists. (6) Ear (temporal 60 c. long), new edition, showing the internal, external, and 
central parts in their minutest dettiils, the enlargement of the auditory nerves^, &c. This 
model reproduces the recent studies of Corti, Rosenthal, Lewenherd: and Reissner, and shows 
the action of the ossicles, the necessity of the fenestra ovalis, the fenestra rotunda, the mem- 
branous CAnals, the endolymph and perilymph, the double wall of the cochlea, the infundibulum, 
and the action of the air inclosed in the central ear, thus representing the wonderful mechanism 
of hearing in a manner that can be understood by all. (6) Larynx, showing the cartilages, 
muscles, Yessel-^, nerves, tracheal artery and divisions of the bronchisB to their minutest ramifi- 
cations. (7) Foot of Horse with the pastern, showing the hoof, podophyllous tissues, plantar 
pad,' vessels; nerves, Ac.,* all of which' parts can be detached separately; the hoof is divided 
as l?y Bracy-Clark, and the Charlier shoe is placed on it. (8) Stock CCftATiaulV^JA^C^^'^^'^^ 
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leaTea, and flowers at different deo^rees of development ; complete flower and ripe froit, showing 
the two valves (siliqae), dehiscence commencing: a. Flower only; 6. Pod. (9) Grain of 
Wheat (Triti4ium auftivum, L.), 30 times the diameter, with its envelopes, embryonic layer, 
farinaceous mass, the embryo and its dependencies, which can be detached and replaced by an 
embryo in course of development by germination, and on which is seen all that constitutes the 
plantlet (10) Spikrlet of Wheat (^Triticum xstivum), very large, showing, 1st, the glumes; 
2n<l, the glnmelles ; 3rd, tlie ovary and tbe two styles with their stigmas ; 4th, the btamens ; 
5tb, the nectarial glands, before and after fecnndation, from the researches of Prof. Bidard. 

(11) Cherry, Bipe, showing the different layers of the pericarp, the ovnle and its envelopes. 

(12) Wood, piece of dicotyledonous woody stem {Queretu commwuUy, three years old, greatly 
enlar&red, upon which is ahown the central pith, spiral vessels or trachesB, medullary sheath, 
m»^lullHry rays, composition of woody layers, the annular vessels — ^rayed and dotted, lacanas, the 
duramen and sap wood, cambium separating the woody layer from the cortex ; on this last, the 
leaflets being separats, can be seen the epidermis, the suberous and herbaceous layers, the lati- 
dferous vessels, and the fibres of the liber. 

7z. IiBMREtCrEra (MA'DAMTS VEXnTB) 7 Hue Vavin, Paris.— lUnstiations of 
Structural Anatomy by the late Dr. F. G. Lemercier. 

(The numbers are those of the Lemercier Catalogue.) 1. * Structural Anatomy of Man.' 
By tlie late Dr. F. G. Lemercier, who was long assistant of Dr. Auzoux. — 2. * Stomach expanded.' 
(2 parts.)— 3. * Structure of the Stomach.'— 4. * Gastric Peptic Gland.'— 5. * The Same withered.' 
— 6. ' A Cystoee Gland.*— 7. * Gastric Mucous Gland.* — 8. * Glands of Bruuner.' — 9. * Structure 
ofthe Small Intestines.'— 10. * Glands of Lieberkiihn.'— 11. 'Villus of the SmaU Intestines.*— 
17. * Anatomical Model (after the London figure deprived of its skin).* — 19. * Maxilla, with its 
Support'— 20. 'Big Molar-Tooth.'— 22. * Typical Foot of the Horse.*— 24. «A Bean.'— 25. 'A 
Germ.'— 26. *A Small Nut'— 27. *Two Grains of Pollen.' 

72. TRAMOND, M., 8 Bue de l']&K>le de M^edne, Paris.— Objects for teaching 
Natural History in normal schools, as supplied to the French Education Department. 

73. MJBSJMJNJiiGIiIEIt, M., Navenne, Haute Sadne.— Specimen of Herbarium for 
schools. 

7^ SOCliST^ ANONYUCE IV^IiECTBICITlS, 88 Avenue Marceau, Ck>ur- 
bevoie. — (1) Dynamo Electric Mnchine, with continuous currents. School model. (2) Acces- 
sories for demonstrating the effects produced by the machine. 

75. IiXTTZ, Optical Instrument Maker, 82 Boulevard St. G^ermain, Paris.- 

(1) Collection of optical instruments in use in the training colleges. (2) Lamps and lanterns 
for dissolving views ; appliances specially adupted for the primary schools. 

Class LIL 

(Rooms 7 and 8 and Corridor.^ 

Art Teaching. — (a) Apparatus, Models, and Fittings for Elementary Art In- 
struction in Schools; (b) Diagrams, Ck>pies, Text-books, &c ; (e) Speoixnens 
of Art Work, Modelling, &c, in Schools. 

MINISTRY OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTIOlSr & PINB ARTS.— (Fine Arts 
Section.) — (1) Specimens of casts and prints to form an Art Museum for elementary schools, 
prepared according to the regulations of the Ministerial Gommisbion on School Decoration, 
a. Art museum for boys* schools (see Boom 7) ; b. for girls' schools (see Room 9). (Many schools 
have already been provided with similar collections.) Rapport of M. P. Mantz, with prtigrarome 
of Art museum for primary schools, training colleges, and Lydes, (2) Types of School Prizes 
(Bonpoints scttJaires) for elementary schools, sanctioned by the Commission of L^Imagerie 
Soolaire. Bonpoints, reward cards, and images by Ravaisson, Qnantin, Hachette, Prunaire, 
Suzanne, Groupil, Lebet, &o. Report by M. Havard, prt sident of the Commission on School 
Prizes (Boom 8). (3) (Collection of cai<ts for teaching drawing in primary training colleges and 
schools of secondary grade. Programme of the course of studies — Drawing Test in examinations 
for the higher certificate — Minute of 23 Januiry, 1881 (J. Ferrv), fixing the programmes of the 
teaching of drawing in elementary schools. (4) Examination for the certificate to teach 
drawing. Two frames showing specimens of time drawings done at the examinations — a. for 
the 1st grade^ 6. for the higher grade. Two drawings from a relief executed in eight hours; 
perspective done in the same time. Three drawings &om the living model done in eight houisr 
brawing of anatomy done without copies. 

VHiIiE de FARia See Special Catalogue, 

MH^BBB, isMXliS, 54 Rue Vavin, Paris.— Panel (Roam 7).— Exercises for the 
iMUff, the baud and eye, and the hand, eye. and the intelligence. PaneL — ^Alphabet <d 
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foroiS. A B of forms, or drawing taught as writing, graduated exercises in tracing for 
banners of every age. 12 books for the master and 12 for the pnpils. Three Pamphlets 
on popular instruction in drawing. Album Beiber, 1st volume of the Biblioth^que portative 
des arts du dessin. This new metiiod of teaching drawing aims at making the ordinary school- 
master able to teach himself elementary drawmg with a very short preparatioa. (See also 
Classes 39 & 48.) 

77. AHMENGAXTD, ALN^ 45 Bue St. S^bastien, Boulevard Voltaire, Paris. 
— *• School Decoration.* 5 Panels of Pictures for Schools, printed on the wall-paper system. 

78. PBUNAIRB, M., 58 Bue de Grenelle, Paris.— (1) Two Series of School Bon- 
points. (2) Three Prize Albums. (8) Two Series of Frizes in Envelopes. 

?}. QUSNTTN, M. — Specimens of Prizes for Elementary Schools (bonpoints 8colaire8\ 
ine Arts. See Ministry 0/ Ftiblic Instruction, 

8a DEIiAGBAVE, CH., 15 Bue Soufflot, Paris. (See Corridor,) (1) A collection 
of 10 casts derived fri>m the antique by Prof. Sobre. (2) Geometrical outlines by M. Thomas. 
(8) A course of drawing in 64 sheets. (4) Order of Architecture, by M. Avoirie. A collection 
of CHbts illustrating the Corinthian, Doric, Ionian and Tuscan orders of architecture. (5) 
Method of Anatomy, by Paul Colin and Del»rie. This consists of 9 basso-relievos (height 39-37 
inches), illubtrating osteology, myology, and (general anatomy. (6) Museum Collection, by Ldon 
Ch^eville, under the direction of MM. Claude Sauvageot, Auguste Racinet, and Louvrier 
de Lajolais. This consists of models executed, Ibt, according to geometrical formulae; 2nd, 
according to types selected from antiquity, the middle ages, the renaissance, and the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

8z. CEBNESSOir, Ij. C, 28 Hue Michel-Ange, Paris.— <1) Elementary Grammar 
of Design. (2) Pupils' Drawing Books. 

82. BAVAISSON, F., INSPECTOR-GENERAL FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION.— (1) Collection of Models. (2) Reproductions of Masterworks of Art. (3) Dia- 
grams and Porfolios. 

83. D'HENRIET, M., 28 Rue Chabrol, Paris.— Rational Drawing Couise: (1) 
Drawing from Copies. (2) Linear Drawing. (8) Drawing from Ornament. 

84. ARMAND-CASSAGNE, M., 12 Rue du Bac, Paris.— Armand - Cassagne 
Course of Drawing. 

8S BERNARD, R., Frofesseur at the College of Digne, Basses- Alpes.— A 
Manuscript Course of Drawing for Elementary Schools. 

86. TRAINING COLIiEGES.— Specimens of drawings, moddliuirs, &c., done by the 
students of the £coles Normales of Auteuil, Caen, Limoges, Le Mans, Orleans, Blois, Chalons sur- 
Mame. 

87. GIBERT, — Grande Rue, Fontainebleau. — ^Results of a two years' course of 
drawing on the Cassagne method. Elementary modelling. 

Classes L. & LIII. 

Handicraft Teaching in Schools for Boys.— (a) Apparatus and Fittings for 
Elementary Trade Teaching in Schools, (h) Specimens of School Work. 

Technical & Apprenticeship Schools, (a) Apparatus and Examples used in 
Primary and Secondary Schools for Teaching Handicrafts, (h) Models, 
Plans, and Deigns for the Fitting up of Workshop and Industrial Schools, 
(c) Results of Industrial Work done in such Schools. 

MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.— <1) Specimen of the Work of Pupils 
in Public and Private Schools. (2) Manual Work in School : a photograph of a picture, by A 
Trupheme, representing the school workshop with boys at work. 

88. MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, 25 Quai d'Orsay, Paris.— (1) Schools for 
Apprentices. (2) Schools of Applied Art. (3) School Works. — Works done in the I^ational 
Sdiooi of applied Arts i^^cole des Arts et Meiers of Aix-en-Prdvenee,) 

Group 1. — Specimens from the Turning andPattt-rn shop* 
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Group 2. — Specimens from the Foundry workshop. 

Group 3. — Specimens from the Smithy. 

Group 4. — Specimens from the Fitting-shop. 

Group 5. — ^Various specimens of machinery, constructed by the pupils of the schooL . 

Group 6. — ^Theoretical work (cours autographies, albums of drawings, camets d'epures, 
programmes of the theoretical lessons). 

Group 7.— Central group of various specimens of iron work and foundry (quluoaillerie, 
fontes d'art, &c.) 

The school of Aix aims at forming skilled artizans able to become foremen, heads of 
workshops, and masters of industrial firms well conversant in the practice of mechanical arts. 
The admission is only by competitive examinations. The practical instruction is given in four 
workshops, and comprises the work of the smithy, foundry, fitting-shop, turning, and pattern- 
shop. There are in each school 800 places of pupils, borders or scholars. The Soholanhips, 
complete or partial, are given by the State, through the Ministry of Commerce, or by the 
Councils General of the Departments. The fees are 600 fr. per annum for non-scholars. The 
school was created in 1843. There are two other schools of applied arts in France, one at 
Chalons-sur-Mame, the other at Angers. {N.B, — This exhibit is in Hie French Court, Central 
Western GaUery, nuiin building,) 

VTTiTjE DE PARIS. {See Special Catalogue.) 

89. ilCOIiE NORMAIiE SPlSciAIiE DE TRAVATL MAITCJEI., 10 Bue 
Iioiiis Thuillier, Paris (Director, M. SAIjICIS). — Works of the Students. Examples 
the order followed in the artistic drawiug com'se. (For the notice ou this school, see above 
showing Introduction page 86.) 

9a SOHOOIj of the bue TOUBNEFOBT, Paris. Photographs showing the 
succession of work in every kind of handicraft teaching. This school is the flri»i primary public 
school of France in which rudimentary trade teaching was combine(^l with ordinary elementary 
instruction. It was established on its present footing in 1873. For a^es of six to ten the 
children have three hourly lessons per week in manual work ; boys of ten and eleven are 
taught drawing, modelling, carving, joiner's work, and smith's and fitter's work, wliilst in 
their twelfth year of age, the instruction is specialized, some taking as their principal study 
modelling and carving; others joiner's work and cabinet making; others again forging and 
fitting; but all have to devote a certain portion of time each week to the other subjects 
comprised in the complete course of manual work. The sciiool hours are from eight in the 
morning to six at night, and in the highest class eighteen hours per week are ^iven to 
manual work. (Extiacted from the Beport of H.M. Commissioners on Technical Edooation, 
1884.) 

91. HIGHEB FBUVTARY AND PBOFESSIOISTAL SCHOOIi OF BOT7EN 
(M. T. DEIjABUE, Director). — Collection of Works by Pupils of the 3rd, 2nd, and 
1st Class. 

92. HIGHEB FBIMABT SCHOOIi OF VOIBON, ISikELB Creole Frimaize 
Sup6rieure), M. BEBTHUIW, Directeur.— Works from the School Workshops : 1 Crane, 
1 Galvanometer, 1 Catch, 1 Electric Bell. This school was founded in October, 1882, in order to 
prepare for the creation of the National School of Higher Primary Education preparatory to 
Apprenticeship, which the town will soon possess. The school, meanwhile, aims at providing the 
industries and trades of the district with young men possessing the necessary theoretical know- 
ledge, as well as valuable practical knowledge. The course of studies consists of lectures 
on ethics, reading, handwriting, grammar, composition, literature, history, geography, modem 
languages, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, de^jcriptive geometry, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, geometrical drawing applied to the industries, artistic drawing, book- 
keeping, music, and gynmastics. The workshop instruction includes modelling and muuldinff 
(clay, plaster, and cement), stone-cutting, joinery, carpentry, turnery (wood and metal), and 
olacksmiths' work. It is proposed to intioduce weaving as a subject for workshop instruction. 
Special classes are conducted for candidates preparing for the Training 'Colleges of Primary 
Instruction, for the Schools of " Arts and Me'tiers," and the Veterinary Colleges, as well as 
for those who wish to enter the administration of public ways, such as the Post Office and 
Telegraph Departments. 

93. VIEBZOK", PBIMABY SCHOOIiS OF.— Works of the Scholars. (Art Teacher: 
M. Celerier, sculptor.) The entire range of instruction in this school is intended to be intio- 
duotorv to special apprenticeship schools like ;the "Scole des Arts et Metiers. Works exhibited^ 
4 BarhotiDe frames, 5 plates decorated drawings, &c. Several of the works are exhibited by 

permission of the owners, and the price of the sale is indicated on them. 
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04. TECHNICAIj SCHOOIj, ^vreuz.— Works of the Scholars. (1) Album of 
graphio works (descriptive geometry and mechanics). (2) Mechanical models executed by the 
pupils in the school workshops : (a) Apparatus to show effects of eccentrics, &c. (h) ModMe de 
petit tour, (c) Oldliam Joint, (d) Model of crane, (e) Module d'assemblage. 

95. CTTATX, M. — ^Documents, &c., relative to Ttchnical School for Printers. {See Class 88.) 

96. IiIVET INStit U TJS, Nantes.— (1) Plan of the Institution. (2) Documents relating 
to the school, its progress, and methods of teaching. (8) Works by the pupils : Watchmaking. 
This Institution has more than 400 pupils (boarders and day-scholars), and occupies a total area 
of 1| acres. In the principal building are the dormitories, dining halls, infirmary, &c. ; opposite 
to this is the portion containing the class-rooms. These buildings are connected on one Me with 
the workshops, and on the other with the various offict s of the administration. The Institution, 
which receives pupils from six years of age, aims at preparing young people for industry, 
trade, the navy, and various public administrations. There are five workshops — (1) Mechanics. 
(2) Joinery and Models. (3) Laboratory of chemistry. (4) Foundry. (5) Clock and watcli- 
making and mechanical works of precision. The maxihinery is set into motion by a steam engine 
(6-hor8e). Tlie pupils make their own tools, as well as the school fnmiture and models for 
industrial drawing. Chemical analyses are undertaken in the laboratory for private persons 
and the trade. In recognition of his services to technical education, M. Livet has been 
appointed successively Officier d* Academic, Officier de rinstruction Publique, and lastly a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. The State and some of the Councils General maintain 
a number of exhibitioners at the Institution. By a decision of the President of the Republic, 
May 16th, 1874, the pupils of the Institution are admissible to the rank of mechanical engi- 
neering student of the navy. 

07. FOmTDLINa- SOCIETY OF PARIS (President and Pounder, 
M. GEORGES BONJEAN), 47 Rue de Lille, Paris.— (1) Plans, Photographs of 
the Crozatier Farm School at Villepreux, Seine and Oise. (2) Papers relating to the Society. 
(8) Specimens of the Uniform adopted by the Scholars. (4) Diagrams. 

08. PREVOST ORPHANAGE, Cempuis, Oise, P. ROBrN*, Director.— Works 
hy the Scholars ; wood carving, iron work, model of gun in wood by one of the pupils ; 
elementary scientific collections done by the pupils, &c. 

99. TATRONAOE DES ENFAISTTS DE Ki^i^NISTERIE, Fond6 en 1866. 
Founder and President, H. liEMOINE. (See notice on this institution, Hoom 48.) A 
carved frame in beech, done by the pupils of the Patronage. 

100. INSTITUT INTJUSTRIEIj ET AGRONOMIQUE DU NORD, Rue 
Jeanne D'Arc, liille (Director, M. OLRY). This school (on which see H. M. Com- 
missioners' report on technical instruction, 1882, v. I. p. 86) was founded (1872) and is 
maintained by -the d^partement du Nord and the city of Lille, and it nlso receives a sub- 
vention from the State. It comprises two distinct schools, the Industrml School and the 
Agricultural School. The instruction in the Industrial School has for object the formation of 
managers and directors of works for the North of France, especially for the sons of persons 
engaged in industry ; that in the Agricultural School is for the purpose of giving the necessary 
scientific knowledge to the sQ^s of the landed gentry and gentlemen farmers, and includes 
the BO-<^led agricultural industries, such as tiie sugar manufacture and distillery. (Beport 
above cited, p. 87.) Works exhibited : Drawings by students, plans, examples of work done 
by Btudents in the workshop. Examples from the weaving school. Products from the 
chemical laboratory. {See Annexe to the City and Guilds Institute.) 

lox. TECHNICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OF ROUEN, Rue Beauvoisine.— . 
(ficole Protfessiontielle et Meiiagere). Specimens of Needlework and Cutting Out by the pupils. 

Class LIV. 

{Rooms 10 and 11.) 

dohools for the Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb. — (a) Apparatus and Examples 

for Teaching; (&) Specimens of School Work. 
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103. SOCli!T:6 POUR KINSTRUOTION ET IiA protection DBS 

SOXJRDS-MUETS PAR Ii'ENSEIGNEMEMTF SIMULTANiS DE8 80IJRDS- 
MIJETS ET DES EXTTENDANTS-PARIiANTa — PabUoaiioiifl lelatdye to the 
phonomimio method adopted for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

104. MINISTRY OP THE INTERIOR, INSTITUTION FOR THE 
TOUTHPUIj BIjIND (Director, M. ^MHjE MARTIN), 66 Boulevard Mont- 
pamasse, Paris. — Works by the Inmates. (See Notice on thU Institute at Boom 11, No. 1544.) 

105. QOdhrA DES ATELIERS DES AVEUGIjES (President, M. 
LAVANCHT CIiARXE), 1 Rue Jaoquier, Paris.— Brushes, Feather Dusters, &c., 
made by the adult blind. 

X06. MA GNAT, M., Director of the P^reire SchooL — Works for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. (The same works can be adapted for ordinary schools.) 

X07. CHERVIN, DR., 10 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris.— Table showing the 
geographical distribution of stammering in France. 

Class LV. 

Iiiterature, Statistics and Diagrams relating to Group 6 and to the "Eftoeta of 

« Cramming " and Overwork on the IToung, &c. 

MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.— (1) Table giving extracts of the laws 
rendering elementary education in France, free, compulsory, and secular. (2) DooumentB rela- 
tive to teaching iu France. (8) Reports, Papers, &c., relating to second grade advanced 
education and learned bodies; also to technical and professional education. (4) Catalogue 
of Books, published under the sanction of the department. (6) Specimen of a collection of 
books granted by the Education Department to every training college to form a special library, 
for the use of professors and assistant masters and mistresses. These libraries receive fiom 
the Ministi-y of Public Instruction, as a nucleus, the works named in the list of the exhibits. 
There are at present 86 training colleges (men's) and 57 training colleges (women's) in France. 
All have received thotie grants of books. There are also in the chief towns of eanUms libraries 
provided for the use of teachers of all schools. The number of those libraries was, according 
to the latest statistics, 2,507, possessing together 662,319 volumes. They receive also a 
nucleus of the works mention^ in the exhibited catalogue. (6) Documents relative to 
elementary education:— {a) Statistics of the schools, masters and budget of primary instruc- 
tion ; statistics ; new statistics, 1884, O. Greard ; Grande statistique sur I'Enseignement primaire 
de la Seine; Decrees and minutes by the conseil superieur; Beports of school inspectors; 
^tats de situation, 1879-^1 ; Projets de resolutions votes dans les conferences d'instituteurs. 

X08. PEDAG-OGIC MUSEUM, 42 Rue LhomoncU Paris (Director, M. 
BERGER, Inspecteur g^n^ral de rinstruction publique). — This Maaenm has 
been erected iu pursuance of a decree of the President of the Republic, on the motiia of 
H. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, May 13th, 1879. It ooostitutt- a a permanent 
scholastic exhibition, and a centre of information on primary instruction in Franoe and foreign 
countries. 

This establishment includes five sections : — (1) School Furniture (mat^Hel icoJaire), — ^Plans 
of schools, types of class-room furniture. (2) Teaching Apparatus (appareiU treneeignemaU), 
— ^Diagrams, models, geographical, scientific and teciiuological collections. (8) CJolleoticmi of 
Works done by pupils (boys and g^irls), in the class-room and workshop. (4) Doouments 
bearing on the history of education in France. (5) Central Library. — Books for teachen, books 
for pupils, school libraries, popular libraries. The Museum Library containing, at present, 
about 17,000 works, 6848 of which are derived from a valuable collection ot the oest treauses 
on education in all languages, formed by Inspector-General Bapet, and acquired by the State, 
in virtue of the law of June 5th, 1880. In January, 1882, there was established a circulating 
library, intended to supply helps for study to the teaciiing staff; 230 seta of different works 
compose the three sections of it — Literature, Science, Pedagogy — and are sent, fn.'e of expense, 
to all parts of France and Algeria. 124 newspapers (53 published in Franoe, 71 published 
abroad), mostly relating to education and teaching, are received at the Pedagogic Museum, and 
put at the disposal of the public. A monthly scholastic publication, the " Revue P^agogique,* 
has since July, 1882, become the organ of the Musee F^dagogique, and is edited under the 
supervision of an Editing Gommittee appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
Museum is open daily from 10 B,m. to 4p.m. to persons provided with students' tickets (ccurUs de 
travail), and to the public on Sundays and Thursdays. The cartes de travail are iasned at the 
Musee P^dagogique, and at the Ministry of Public Instruction (Direction of Frimiiy Instmctiun, 
5th Bureau). 

The Muse'e Pedagogique is exhibiting :— (1) A notice explaining the origin of the Muwun,. 
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its organisation, and the services it renders. (2) A specimen of its catalogue. (3) Three boxes, 
cont4ining sj^ecimens of the works sent out by the circulating library. (4) Three statistical 
tables, showing the development of primary instruction *in France. (5) Two photographs, 
representing travelling caravans (or excursions for special studies by students of training 
colleges. 

X09. CERCIjE PARISrBN DE LA IiIGUE FRAJN'CAISE DE Ii'ENSEiaNE- 
MENT, 176 Rue St. Honors, Paris.— Documents and Diagrams. This society, founded 
in the year 1867, was incorporated in the year 1880. It numbered 2,480 members in 1883, and 
the annual subscriptions anipunled to 22,100 francs (£884). This society diotributes bookt;, maps, 
&c., to various libraries (popular, commuual, schools, regimental, &c.) in France, Algeria, 
and French colonies, and organises public lectures, illustrated by dissolvin*^ views. Tht; total 
f number of adherents to the Ligue de 1 Enseignement is 200,0()0 members, divided between 1.500 
I branches spread all over France. The secretary of tlie Ligue is M. Emmanuel Yauchez, 175, Bue 
I ISaint Honor^, Paris. 

HO. SOCrfiT:^ POUR KINSTRUCTION iSIi^BOINTAIRE, 14 Rue du 
Fouarre, Paris. — Synoptic Table of the Works of the Society. 

HI. Ii'XIMlOIir FRAN9AISE DE IiA JEUNESSE, 167 Boulevard St. Gter- 
main, Paris. — ^Various Documents. Scholars* Works, &o. 

112. DE SABATIER PLAIH^IER, H., Ners, ur. Vez^nobres, Gard.— (1) Publi- 
cations relating to children's entertainments. 

1x3. socr6T:6 rationale pour Ii'encouragement bt le d]6- 

VELOPPEMENT DE K:6dUCATION MORALE, CIVIQUE ET MHiITAIRE 
XSN l^RANCE. {See De Sabatier, above.) 

1x4. TESTON, A., Montpellier, H^rault.— Educational Works, 3 vols. 

XX5. PICHE, M., 8 Rue Montpensier, Pau.— <1) Documents relative to the Cantonal 
Museums. (2) Documents relating to the cercle populaire d'^duccUion at Lune'ville, presented 
by the Sous-Prefet at Luneville, M. E. Lafargue. 

xx6. DUJARDIN, Jj^ON^ Juillac, Corr^ze.— (1) Manuscript on the Creation of 
Cantonal Institutes. (2) Placards. 

XX7. DOUIiIOT, E., Principal of the College and Industrial School, i^pinaL — 
Booiunents relating to Scholastic Excuraions, Begulations, Photographs, &c. (Caravanes scolaires), 

xx8. SOCr^T^ DES F^TES D'EI^ANTS, 8 Ruelle des Saintes Maries, 
JSfimBBf G^urd. — (1) Statutes of the Society. (2) The Education of Patriotism. 

X19. GROUIiT, EDMOND, Iiisieux, Calvados.— (1) Five Year-Books of the 
Cantonal Museums. (2) Synoptic Table of a contemplated Cantonal Museum. 

X2a DE TVTATiARCE, M. (Secretary to the Congress on Provident Institu- 
tions), 68 Rue de Babylone, Paris. — (1) Scholastic Savings Banks. (2) Documents and 
Diagrams relative to the ^pargne scolaire. 

Z2X. DEIiVATTiIjE, C. (DR.), formerly Acijoint au Maire, Bayonne.— Docu- 
ments, Reports, &c., on the Bavonne Municipal Schools. 

122. ROTKSCKHjD, M., is Rue des Saints P^res, Paris.— Scientific Works for 
School Prizes and School Libraries. 

Z23. RACT et FAIjQUET, 16 Rue Cassette, Paris.— Maps and School Books. 

NARJOUX, M., 8 Rue Ijittr6, Paris. (See Group 4 in the Western Central GaUeries, 
Class XL.y No. 50.) 

124. 'Ij'il^COIjE,' Scholastic JoumaL— Office, 9 Galerie Colbert, Paris. 

i^ CARDOT, M., 877 Rue des Fyr^n^s, Paris. — Historical Notice of the 
Chair Desk. 

xa6. AliSATTATSr SCHOOIi (M. RIEDER, Director).— Plans, Documents, &c. (See 
Group 4:.) 

I7fj. DESCOUBES, Directeur de Pl^cole de Morceix (Landes).— Plan, Docu- 
ttents, and Notes on the Schools of the Compagnie du Chemiu de fer du Midi at Morceix. 
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128. KBVUE DE Ii'ENSEIGNElCBNT fiECONDATKB DBS FTTiTiTW, a 
Periodical published in Paris. — Collection of the last year's numbers. Two Documents on 
Secondary Education of Girls in France. The law which regulates the secondary education of 
young girls was voted by the French Parh'ament in 1880. Before thnt time this education was 
left almost without any superytsion from the State. Now (in 1881) there are in France 19 lycees 
and 12 colleges for yoang girls. These establishments are, according to the towns, boarding 
and day schoola or day schools only, or day schools in which the students are under a certain 
•upervision. The creation of lyc^es and colleges is proceeding at a rapid pace. 

Class LVI. 
Collective Displays of School Work and Appliances. School Museums. 

MINISTRY OF PUBLIC rNSTRUCTION & THE FINE ABTa— (1) 

Portfolio representing interiors of French schools, photographed by M. Pierre Petit, Place Cadet, 
Paris. (2) Collective display of school work in elementary schools, urban and ruraL 

CERCIiE DE LA LIST?. A TRIE, Paris.— Collective exhibit. (See Gaw XLVIII.) 

X20. ACADEMIC INSPECTOBATE OF THE cdTE-D'OB (Inspector, M. 
DESCHAMPS, Dijon).— Collective Display of School Work, showing the work of children 
during one month and one year. (1) Work done in a school with a single class-room. 
(Scole de Bringes). (2) Work done in boys' and girls' schools containing several class-rooms- 

130. PAYSANT, M., Pr^fet de TAude, Carcassonne, Aude. — Scholastic Museum, 
containing several categories. 

131. DANZAC & CIE., Naujan, near Bordeaux. — Specimen of a Scholastic Museum, 
H. Eugene Danzac, a naturalist, has formed this collection, in order to supply the schnols 
with a guide for the study of natural history. This collection contains specimens of the 
various classes and orders, and gives instructions in the »rt of collecting, preparing and 
preserving animals and plants of aU descriptions. A collection of miuerald and rucks illuitirates 
the study of geology. 

1310. DOBANG-EON.— Scholastic Museum (Ch. Delagrave, publisher). This is nn 
interesting collection iiluetrating the processes of 75 trader*, and containing more than 12(K) 
samples and specimens. Moveable spheres for the study of Cosmoarraphy, by A. Letellier. 
This apparatus, highly recommended by the eminent scientist Abbe F. Moigno, represents the 
real movement of .the earth and of Jupiter around the sun, or else the apparent movement of 
the sun on the ecliptic and the real movement of the earth around the sun at the same time. 

For Deyrolle's School, Museum, see Class 51, Corridor. 
Hachettb et CiE., Musee Saffray, see Class 51, Corridor, 

1^2. BEG-RAIU", A, Chamblet, near Montlu9on, Allier.— Scholastic Museum 
made by the pupils and ma^iter. {See Corridor.) 
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VILLE DE PARIS. 

(^Extract from the CcUaiogue de V Exposition Speciale de la ViUe de Paris ) 

(^Weitem Central Gallery.) 

I. Gboup rV. — ^Thb Sohool. — (Service de travauz d^ architecture.) — ^Plans of Schools : (1) 
Training college for teachers at Auteuil, near Paris ; architect, M. Salleron ; finished in 1882 ; 
outlay, 2,025,000 francs, including the cost of the school furniture which amounted to 175,000 
francs. (2) Higher primary school, Arago, Place de la Nation, Paris. Cost, 980,000 francs. 
This building contains 12 claes-rooms, 2 large amphitheatres, 1 examination hall, a library, 
3 drawing class-rooms, 1 modelling-room, &c. Architect, M. Deconchy. (3) Boys' primary 
school, Avenue Duquesne, Paris; M. Leroux, architect. (4) Infant school (asile) for 220 
children, Bue Jourdain, Paris; architect, M. Salleron. (6) Elementary school for boys and 
girls, Bue Blanche ; architecl^ M. Salleron. (6) Specimen of temporary schools ; architect, 
M. J. A. Bouvard. In order to ensure the immediate execution in the metropolis of the law of 
March 28, 1882, making attendance at school compulsory, the town of Paris was obliged to 
construct in great haste several temporary buildings destined to receive the children, for whom 
there was no accommodation in the schools. A system of light construction in wood, with 
double-existing partitions, has been adopted, and enabled the municipality to open, within five 
months after the promulgation of the new Act, 58 new schools accommodating 15,000 children. 
(7) School group (containing a school for boys, a school for girls, and an infant school), Bue 
Oudinot, Paris ; architect, M. Deconchy. 

[For fuUer details, see the Special Catalogue of the ViUe de Paris. See also Gymnase Voltaire, 
above at Class XXXIX.] 

IL Group VI. — Education — (Direction de VEnseignement primaire.) — ^M. Carriot, Directeur ; 
M. Duplan, sous-directeur. (1) Documents relative to the organisation of the institution of 
public instruction of Paris. (See specially the Notice sur les etablissements d'enseignement public 
de la Ville de Paris, 1864.) (2) Pedagogical works of the male and female teachers 

Primary Schools. — Teacher's desk ; school table (2 seats), combination table for the writing, 
drawing, or needlework class, slated blackboard, compendium metrical, counter, geographical 
appliances ; specimen of a school museum organized by the teachers and pupils ; photo><raphs ; 
work done in school, &c. Specimen of school rewards. Honour List prize, reward cards, &c. 

Infant Schools.— ^h.oo\ furniture; views of school-rooms and dependencies, photographs, &c.; 
Work done in infant school. 

Higher Primary Schools (boys*), 12 to 17 years old. — Specimens of work done by pupils ; 
teaching of physical and natural sciences ; photographs showing a manipulation room, a school 
museum, and a school workshop. 

Higher Primary Schools (girls*)» 13 to 17 years. — Specimen of school work. Time table. 
Specimens of book-keeping work ; views of class-room, of amphitheatre, and a model kitchen. 

Instruction of Adults — Night schools for scholars more than 15 years old. Programmes of 
commercial teaclung for young men and young girls. Specimen of work done in classes. 

Teo/ching of Drawing in Elementary Higher Primary and Night Schools. — Specimen of the 
progressive series of models. Drawings by the scholars. Photograph showing a plan of 
drawing and modelling. 

Teaching of gymnastics and drill in schools. — Specimens of the apparatus employed for the 
teaching of gymnastics. Photograph of scholars during a gymnastic lesson. Model of uniforms 
of school batallions. Photograph showing boys at drill. 

Handicraft teaching in elementary sSwols for hoys (6 to 13 years old). — Series of work done 
by boys. Views of workshops. 

Handicraft teaching in elementary schools for girls (6 to 13 years). Teaching of needle- 
work. Specimens of work ; cutting out. 

Professional teaching for young men (13 to 17 years). — Scole Municipale Diderot, 60 Boule- 
vard de 1 a Villette, Paris. Specimen of work done int he school smithy, carpentering, turning, 
and fitting-up shops; locksmiths, and other works; photographs of sohool workshops and 
refectories. 

Professional teaching for young girls (12 to 17 years). — Specimen of work done in the china 
painting studio. Corset making, embroidery, artificial flowers, &c. Photographs of the work- 
room of the Bue Violet School— Specimen of drawings by girls of the Schools of Bue Violet, 
Bue Bossuet and Bue Ganneron. 

J^cole Municipale de Physique et Chimie Industrtelles, 42 Bue Lhomond. — (Work by students, 
14 to 19 years). — Photographs of the Laboratories. 

rNTSTITUT DES i*B:kRES DES ^COLES CHU^TIENNES, Rue Oudinot 
27, Paris. — Specimens of School Work and Appliances. Work done by the pupils of the 
Schools of Paris, Lyon, Beauvais, Dreux, Annecy, Chamb^ry, Lille, Boubaix, Beims, &c. Aho 
from the French School of Christian Brothers at Borne. (See No. 1560, Boom 5.) 
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EXHIBITS FROM FOREIGN TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. 

(^Annexe to ihe Central InelitutioB of the City and GaUdx 0/ London.) 

ENSTITUT ENDUSTHIEL ET AQRONOMIQUE DU" NORD DB IiA/ 
FILANCE (Director M. A. OLROY).— Drawings hy Students, Plans. Specimens of Work 
done by Hiv Studcnta in tho WorkaliopB. Sptcimena of Work from the Weaying Sctool. 

ADMLNISTRATIOH" FOR APPLIED ART SCHOOLS Of THE GHABB 
DUCHY OF BADEN', KARLSRUHE.— One Hundred Shuets, p^tlj i 
oolourtd. ExHmplr^a. Speoimens of School work tielonging to the varioaa 
oompriaing archibictuTe, applitd art drawing, ft^eband, surfs'^ painting, sketchlDg from 

iguie dm^ing, designs for exercise, and prize eiercisea for the variooB eouraes. £ 

" Ornamenlal Formenlelire," by Professor F. 8. Meyer. " Aoalomy." Portfolio, with Domeioat 
reproductions from designs, by Heir Giitz, Director. Specimens of decoratiTe painting. 
Specimens from tlie wax- modelling conrse. Casts from the wax-modellitig course. Works froitf 
the wood carviDg-course. Models of Ornament (in plaster). Figura Models (in plaster), Bo(ft 
with programme of DserciaeB for the monthly prize. Bound yearly reports for " ~ 
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GRANU DUCAL WOOD CARVUfO SCHOOL, Furtwangan, Baden.— The 
Grand Duoul Sehool of Wood Curving at Purtwangon was founded iu 1877, and opened on the Itt. 
May in that year. The object of the eatablishmtntisto elevate and further the art of wood carviog 
in the Black Forest, with special reference to the manufacture of clock oa»eB. The municipality 
of Purtwangen charges itself with the localisation, and has in addition to look after the heatii^' 
and lighting, all other expenses being defrayed by the Grand Duoal Government. Tha 
establisliment ia under the control of tlie Ministry of lire Interior, and lias a director, assistant^ 
and technical master. Every boy who is mentally and physically sound, and is over fonrteflB' 
years of age, is eligible for ailmission. There is no preiiuus course of instruction necessary, niHi, 
on the otiier hand, is any undertaking given as to how long a scholar mnst remain in tha' 
estabtisbment. The usual term is, howevur, two to two and a half years. The local manago- 
ratnt is entrusted to a Conmdttea of Inspection, ooniprising the foKowittg persons :— Han 
H. Bichweiler, Architect, Director of the Grand Ducal Landesgewerbehalle, PreaidEnt: Haw 
S. Gricshaber, Burgermeitter, Vice-President ; Eerr S. Siedle, Kepresentetive of the TTlTiiiui 
Dialrict ; Herr P. TOr^-er, of Waldkirch, Bepiesenlative of the Freiburg District ; Sea 
E. Kreuzer, Town Coun.'illor, Furtwangcn; Herr H. Hettich, Manufacturer, FurtwTuigen ; 
Herr O. Furtwanglor, ManufscEurer, furtwangeu ; Eerr J. Encb, President and Director of 
the SobooL The school is provided with good models and drawing examples, and a certain 
is annually set apart for proourLog the means of instruction iu the school factories. 



(A) Cai-ping. — Pilasters, " Filling-in," Garlands of Flowers, Rosettes, Cups, Onommit^ 
.Uburn Covers, Photograph Frames, Wreath of Oak and Laurel, Clock Case, Flower Wreath, 
Niisfigay, " Ijshrgang der Bchnitzoreianflnge." 

(B) Planter Moddt. — Cup, Garland of Flowers, Ornaments, Swing with Rosette, 
•' Eniec'aub." 



HOTAL ACADEIIY OF ARCHITECTURE, Stuttgart (Director ProC 
EQXiE). — (1) Plana and elevation of the house, also detsils as to the apportionment, erection, 
site aud management of tbe scliool, together with plans and programmes of the various courses of 
itraotiOD ; also statutes and reports on tlie eXiiroiuatioos and their results, Jtc (3) Scholars' 
arks; (a) Manuscript Volumes and Drawing Portfolios, prepared by the scholars under the 
aim's directions, models prepared by tlie scholars, pliotogiaphs iind school works. ('0 
ivingn and DLi>igDa by scholars. (3) Wall Tablets for practising tbe pupils. 
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WOIUOCEirS COMMim'AIi SCHOOL, Stuttgart (Director Prof. GAUFF). 
— Drawings and Casts made by Students. 

COMMXTNTAIi SCHOOL FOR FEMALE INDUSTRY, Reutlingen.— 
(1) Specimens of Needlework, Embroidery, Lace, &c. (2) Designs. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR FEMALE INDUSTRY, Stuttgart.— (1) Specimens 
of Needlework, Embroidery, &o. (2) Designs. 

UNITED INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS OF LOWER AUSTRIA, 
Technological Museum, I. Eschenbaehgasse H., Vienna. — 

A. School Works, Special Course for Cabinet Makers and Joiners. — Seven Ornamental 
Drawings. 33 Designs for Cabinet Work. 11 Designs for Joinery. 7 Geometrical Drawings. 
9 Workmg Drawings. Collection of Drawing Exercises for High Class Woodwork. 

B. School Works, Special Course for Training Female Workers in Basket Weaving. — Twenty- 
five Freehand and Technical Drawings. 

C. Course of Instruction published by the Technological Museum. — J. Bnrkart. Collection of 
the most important European woods used in the arts in characteristic sections. Price 10 florins 
(Austrian). F. Afh, •* Patterns for Basket Weavers.'* (In German.) D. Avanzo, •* Designs for 
Turnery Objects of Domestic Industry,'* 2 parts. (In German.) T. Tapla, "Exercises for 
Instruction in Geometrical Drawing and Projection. (In German.) 15 Diagrams for Elementary 
Instruction in Turnery. 4 for similar instruction in Wood Carving. 50 Designs for Joinery (old). 
8 Plates and 50 Designs for Joinery (new). Original designs from the work on the Furniture of 
the Renaissance, period 16th and 17th centuries, by D'Aranzo, Architect and Professor at the 
Technological Museum. 30 Plates. 2 Cases containing Joinery Models. 

D. Objects lUustraiing the Work of the Museum. — 1 Diagram showing the development of the 
Museum. 3 Plans of the TechnologicieLl Museum. Yearly Report for 1883. Publications of the 
section for Woodwork, years 1880-1883, and 5 numbers for 1884. Similar publications from the 

i Dyeing, Printing, &c., section, 15 in number. 27 Wall Diagrams for Technological Instruction. 
SCHOOIi OF INDUSTBTAT. ART, GENEVA.— (1) Ceramic Panel. With 
coloured border in walnut frame. Designed and executed by the pupils (ladies) of the Ceramic 
Class. Price 2000 francs. (2) A Carved Wood Chest with ironwork and key in chiselled steel. 
; Designed and executed by the pupils (gentlemen) of the class for Modelling, Wood Carving and 

IEn^ravine. Price 4000 francs. (3) A Silver Cup, finely chased. Designed and executed by a 
rapil of the Modelling and engraving class. Price 1800 francs. (4) A Bronze Statuette, Calvin. 
Designed and executed by a pupil of the Modelling and Engraving class. Price 350 francs. (5) 
A Bronze Statuette, Luther. Designed and executed by a pupil of the modelling and engraving 
class. Price 350 francs. (6) A Bronze Group, William TeU. Designed and executed by a pupU 
of the modelling and engraving class. 
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BELGIAN EDUCATION SECTION. 

Queen*B Gate Annexe. 
GBOUP 4r-THE SCHOOK 

Class XXXIV. 

Design's and Models of Improved Buildings for Elementary Schools, Inftot 

Schools and Cr^hes. 

151. DBMAinr, E. Iii^ge.— School Plans. 

152. DEVIVJLEB & HATNTSEN, Spa.— School Plans. 

153. FUMl^BE, TH., Scha^rbeek.— School Plans. (See Groups III. and VI.) 

154. HOSTE, J., Blankenberghe.— School Plans. 

155. HUBEBT, J.y Mons. — Plans for a Normal Training School for Teachers. 

156. MINISTBY OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTIOlir, Brussels.— Plans and Photo- 
graphs of Schools and Glass-Booms of all grades, Teachers' Besidences, &c. 

157. QUl&TIN, E., St.-Gilles-les-Bruxelles.— Plans and Photographs of Schools. 

158. SCHJSFFEB, F., Anj^werp.— Plans for Hot Water Apparatus, Bath BoomB, &c 

159. SEBBUBE, E. C, Saint-19'icolas.— Designs for Town and Country Schools. 

x6o. VEBSTBAETE, CK., G-hent.— Buildings for the Boys' Orphanage at Ghent 
Book containing an explanation of the system. (See Group VI.) 

Class XXXV. 

Apparatus and Fittings for Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting Schools, 

School Latrines, Closets, &e. 

161. MIMTSTBY OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTION, Brussels.— Plana for heating 

and ventilation, models of stoves, &c. 

162. QUi^TIN, E., St. Gilles.— Frame of Plans and Photographs of Schools, Scholastic 
Materials, &c. 

163. BONVAUX, DB. L., Namur.— Ventilating Stove. 

164. VALLEZ ET DEMAEG-HT, Brussels.— Hygienic Appliances for Heating and 
Ventilating (called L. H. Yallez's Stove), used for Schools, Hospitals, &e. 

165. VAJ9' HOECEE, F., Ghent.— Hot-water Apparatus, applicable to Schools, Board- 
ing-Houses, Shops, Workrooms, Greenhouses, &c. 

Class XXXVI. 
Special School Fittings for Storing and Drjring Clothing. 

166. MTNTSTBY OF PUBLIC rNTSTBUCTION, Brussels.— SpecimenB of Cwt 
Backs, Umbrella Stands, and Wardrobes. 

Class XXXVIII. 

Precaution in Schools for preventing the Spread of Infectious DiseaaeB, Bohodl 

Sanatoria, Infirmaries, &c. 



167. DASTOT (DB. A.) Mons.— Granulous Ophthalmia in Schoolfl, with txeatiae ob 
the Operation of Cataract. 
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168. MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTIOM", Brussels.— DocumentB. Boites 
de SecourSy &c. 

169. MINISTRY OF PUBIjIC INSTRUCTION, Brussels.— -Various Papers and 
Regulations relating to the Inspection of Schools, and the course to be adopted on the outbreak 
of infectious diseases. 

Class XXXIX. 

Special Apparatus for Physical Training in Schools, Qymnasia, Apparatus 

for Exercises, Drill, &c. 

169a. MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Brussels.— (1) Gymnastic 
Appliances and Instruments. (2) Plans and Views of Gymnasia, and Gymnastic Exercises. 
(8) Collection of Gymnastic Apparatus in use at the Normal State Schools; Official Regulations 
as to instruction in gymnastics in the various classes of schools, and also of the teachers of this 
subject (4) Manual for the Gymnastic instruction of Boys, by Major Docx. (5) Similar 
Manuals for Girls by the same author. 

Class XL. 
Iiiterature, Statistics, Diagrams, &o., relating to Qroup IV. 

170. DU MOUIiIN (DR. N.), Ghent.— (1) The Epidemics at Nevele, at Landegem. 
Considerations on the prophylaxia, and (2) Inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of Ghent on the 
oecasion of the Cholera Epidemic in 1866— Ghent, 1879. 

171. FERSTRAERTS (DR. A.), Iii^ge.— Le Scalpel, a weekly Journal, organ of the 
Scientific and Professional Interests of Medicine, Pharmacy, and the Veterinary Art. Le Mede- 
cin de la FamiUey or the Art of Preserving Health, treating of practical hygiene and everything 
relating to hygiene and domestic economy. 

172. HUBERT (J.), Mons. — Treatise on the Normal State School for Elementary 
Teachers, Mons. 

173. MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Brussels.— Programmes, Docu- 
ments, Statistics, &c. Publications relative to Scholastic Hygiene. The list is posted at tlie 
side of the collection of works exhibited. 

174. MIRGHJET, v., Directenr de la Section normale primaire de P^at, Huy. 
— (1) I/Oheervateurj scholastic review ; years 1882, 1883 and 1884. (2) Cours de •p^dagogie et 
de M^thoddogie for pupils in elementary schools. (3) Notions de Psychologie for similar pupils. 

175. RENARD, H., Jambes.— B^sume of a Practical Course of Accounts. Outlines of 
Industrial Political Economy. 

176. MINISTRY OP THE INTERIOR, Brussels.— Varioua Publications, Plans, 
&c., relating to Group IV. 



GROUP a— EDUCATIONAL T^ORKS AND APPLIANCES. 

Class XLVII. 

Crdches and Infant Schools. — (a) Apparatus and Fittings for Creches and Infant 
Schools; (&) Games, Toys and Kindergarten Amusements; (c) Models and 
Appliances for Teaching ; (d) Examples of School Work. 

177. SOCrfiT:^ ANONYME: LA CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIELLE, 
Brussels.— Patent School Desks. 

178. CRECHE MARIE-HENRIETTE^ Antwerp.— (1) CJomplete Cradle. (2) 
Reports, Begulations, Photographs, Utensils, &c. 

179. DE MEESTER, A., Bemissart.— (1> Selection of Beading Lessons for Ele- 
mentary Schools. (2) Elementary Course of the French Language. 3 vols. (8) Useful Know- 
ledge, with Calculations, 3 vols. (4) Mental Arithmetic 3 vols. All these works are remarkable 
for their practical character. 

i8a DE TOEKOMST, Antwerp.— Essay on Popular Libraries, mode of working and 
results obtained. Annual reports for 20 years. 
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i8x. GAUEjlTFy GUIIaLAXOCE, St. Josse-ten- Voode. ~ Kindeigarteny Boe da 

Moulin 47, k St Josee-ten-Noode, under the direction of Madame GkUeL 

182. MOnsriOtB DE J/IN&rRUCnON FUBUQUS, Bnuaela.— (l) Cinches 
ftnd Infant Schools. (2) Frobel and other toya, works of the mistreaBea and duldren. (8) 
Samples of Fnmitnre and School Fittings. (4) Conferences for the teacbeia, to funOiariae 
Modes of Instmction. (6) The Frobel Normal Conrse. (6) Begist^s. (7) Wocks. 

iB^ SERBSSIA, J., Huy.^ — '' L'ificole Communale/' scholastie, scientific, and lit^ary 
review, published l^ the Societe <f Institoteurs at Hny. 

184. THYES, I3L9 Xrelles. — ^Preliminary exercises in practical linear drawing. 

x8s WTETDEIjS, D., Broflsels.— Gifis and Toys for Kindergarten. 

Class XLVni. 

Primary Schools.— (a) Apparatus and Fittdng^ ; (&) Models and Appliances fbr 
teaching ; Text-bookis, Diagprams and Examples ; (e) Specimens of "Work in 
Elementary Schools. 

x86. AEBTS, F., Nivelles. — Instmction in Yocal Music. Yarioos Books on this sobjeet 

X87. BIiONTBOCE:; H., Iiaeken.— *' Le Monitenr des Instituteurs Primaires," weekly 
scholastic review. 

x88. BOUrLIiOT^*, A., Brussels.— (1) Practical Choir Singing. (2) Selection of 100 
Canons with words. (3) CoUection of School Chants. (4) Graduated Exercises. 

189. "BRATTN, T., Government School Inspector. —(1) Classical and scholastic 
works. (2) **L'Abeille/' a scholastic review. (8) Miscellaneous Educational Works. 

19a CAIjIjEWAERT BB.OTHEHS, Brussels.— (1) Classical Works. (2) School 
Furniture. (3) Speciality in Maps and Methods of Writing approved by the Council of 
Improvement. 

191. IjA COI^'STBnCTION INT^ITSTKI KliTiE, Brussels.— (1) Models lor In- 

struction in Normal and Beformatory Schools. (2) School Desks of various heights. 

192. DENlTS-CAIiIiEWAEBT, P. P., Comines. — />e VoOessehool (School of the 
People). Monthly Review. 

Z93. DESMET, Ik, Qhent.— De Vereeniging, Teacher's Journal. 

194. DIERCTCX, J.y Schaerbeek. — Works on Teaching and Hygiene. 

195. DOCX, G., Insi>ector of Schools (for Gymnastics).— Official Hiindbook on 
Gymnasia Teaching. La Gymnastique Scolaire, numbers for six years. Various works on this 
subject. 

196. THE CHBISTIA19' BBOTHEBS' rM'STITUTE. Aloste Establishment 

— (Tlie Christian Brothers in Belgium conduct 80 Elementary schools. 3 Professional Boarding 
Schools. 2 Normal Schools. 4 Schools for Architecture and Printing. 15 Clussoi for Arith- 
metic, Languages, Commerce, Drawing, &c., for adults.) — Collective Exhibit of School Works, 
Models, and Collections to illustrate natural history and physics. 

196. CHBISTIAW SCHOOIiS (Various Towns).— Collective Exhibit. 

197. ABENS, AKTT., in religion, F. TVrATlIAHTrS, ProvinciaL— School Works. 

198. DE KOSTER, CH., in religion, F. MADIB, Visitor.— (1) Flemish Beading 
Book. (2) Four Heading Cards, also in Flemish. (3) Lessons in Flemish, 2 parts (in French^ 

199. ^AN ACHTEB, ACH, in religion, F. ACHTLIiE.— Theoretical and practical 

Treatise on Method. Teacher's Vade-Mecum. 

200. FIRON, J. J., in religion, F. MT^nvrOIRE.- (1) Method for demonstrating 
projections by movable models. (2) French Grammar. (8) Books on orthography, syntax, 
elementary arithmetic. (4) Metrical exercises with solutions. 

201. VAN DEN BBOECK, P. L., in religion, F. Marcy.— Works on Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Trigonometry (1 in Flemish). 

202. MATHTEU, C. J., in religion, P. MATHTEU.— (1) Great Events in History, 
Universal History, Ancient MedifiBval and Modem History. (2) History of Belgium. (8) The 
Pi evince of Luxembourg. 

^j. nUPAUW, CH., in religion, F. MAB&S JOSEPH.— Drawing Books. 
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204. USSROY, ATiPHONSE, in religion, F. MANSinr-JOSEPH.^(l) Course of 
Freehand Drawing and drawing with the aid of instruments. (2) Selection of reading Lessons 
in prose and verse. 

205. GOCHET, J. B., In religion, F. A TiTTyTH-M A KTW, Carlsbourg.— (1) Com- 
plete course of Geography : six large maps, eight small, four diagrams, one map case. \^2) A 
series of ten manuals for master and pupils (3 in Flemish). (8) 7 Atlases, 14 Exercise Books in 
Geography, 6 Plaster Models in relief. (4) Submersible hypzometric modeL (6) Belie& of the 
Provinces of Namur, Li^ge, and Luxembourg. (5) Course of Botany and Synopsis of the 
Belgian Flora. (6) Course of Agriculture and Gfurdening. 

206. ST. JOSEPH'S INSTITIJTE, Rue des Xiongs Chariots, Brussels.— Adult 
Drawing Schools. Specimens of work given during the first, second, third, and fourth years of 
instruction, and of the work done from such specimens. 

207. FKFiFi ISUSSMJENTABY SCHOOIiS of Brussels, Tournai, Verviers, 
13'aniur, Iii^ge, Tamines, &o.— Collective Exhibit of Scholars' Works. 

208. ST. LtUKIB'S SCHOOIj, Ghent.— Drawing Works. Elementary Work of the 
first and second years. Works from the Decorative Course, the Building Course, and Architec* 
ture Course. 

209. IiAVEIiETTE-WXilNKNTBCHT, Brussels.— Collection of sample of skins in 
use by furriers (for a school museum). 

2X0. MAlS'CSAuX, H., Mons. — Le Messager de8 icoles prtmaires du Hainaut. Journal 
of education and teaching. Numbers from 1846 to 1883. 37 vols. 

21 X. MABTINOT, A., Nismes. — Arithmometer. 

2X2. MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRIJCTIOM", Brussels.— (1) Elementary 
and Normal Schools. (2) Begulations, diagrams, samples of furniture, teaching materials. (3) 
Natural History and Technological Collections, models, prizes. School work. (4) Diagrams 
for Musical Instruction. 

2x3. MONITOB, E. A., Brussels.— Writing Materials and Copy Books. Explanation 
of the course. 

214. NO^iIj, li., Frasnes. — Aide MSmoire for Adults, containing the outlines of Hygiene, 
NatursJ Sciences, Belgian History, Constitutional Law. Geometrical Figures as required by the 
official code. 

215. QUiiTIN, E., St. GUlles.— School Furniture. 

2x6. RONVAUX, Namur. — Course of Hygiene, adapted to the Belgian Government 
code for elementary schools. 

2x7. SLEECKX, D., Scha.erbeek. — De Toekomst (the Future), a Flemish Scholastic 
Beview. 

2x8. SMETS, A., Molenbeek-Saint-Jean. — L*Aveniry Scholastic, Scientific, and 
Literary Review. 

2x9. SOYEB, Alost. — School for army candidates. Particulars of the organization with 
samples of books. Models of furniture and rooms. 

22a ^COLE COMMUNALE, No. 18, Brussels.— (1) Class Books, Register, Pro- 
grammes, Rules, &c (2) Collections for instruction in geometry and the natural sciences. 

22X. WINDELS, D., Brussels.— School Furniture and Fittings, Maps, Historical 
Diagrams, Classical Works, Models of animals. 

Class XLIX. 

Domestic Economy and other Forms of Technical and Industrial Education 
for G-irls. — (a) Models and Apparatus for the teaching of Cookery, House- 
work, Washing, and Ironing, Needlework, and Embroidery, Dressmaking, 
Artificial Flower-making, Fainting on Silk, Pottery, &c. ; (h) Specimens of 
School Work. 

222. ^COIiE FROFESSIONNELLE DE JEUNES FTLLES, Mons.— This 
school offers the advantages of the half-time system, the morning heing devoted to instruction 
and the afternoon to initiation iu the calling proposed to be follow^ by the scholars. 

223. MTNTSTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Brussels.— (1) Various objects 
for rnstrootion in needlework and domestic economy. (2) Educational Dia^^ms, pupils' work. 
(3) Museum of Domestic Economy. •. • - .:•*.'.;, 
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CiJLSs L. 

Handicraft Teaching in Schools for Boys,— (a) Apparatus and Fittings for 
momentary Trade Teaching in Schools ; (6) Specimens of School Work. 

aa4. MINISTRT OF PUBIjIC INSTRIJCTIOI^', Brossels.— Boys' Manual Work. 

aac WINDSLS, D., Brussels. — Benoh and Joiner*8 Tool Chest on a leduoed scale for 
inairucUon in manual labour for boys* schools. 

Class LI. 

aoieoaoe Teaching.— <<i) Apparatus and Models for Elementary Science Instruction 
in Schools: Apparatus fbr Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, &c; (6) Dia- 
grams. €k>i^e8. Text-books, 4to. ; (e) Specimens of the School Work in these 
•XkttjieotxL 

aa6« A KM AND, A. F„ Mona. — ^Mechanical Pen or Aerc^raph. 

297. BJtVTLIiIiS, A^ Mons. — (1) One Tolame on the Tontilatian of mines. (2) Two 
toliuned of a Tr^iiae i4k Heat. 

aaa At K BTiTSSKMKNT BS CAKTrfTBOXTRQ, Faliaeul, Province of Iiuxem- 
bourg. — (1) Plana and Yiews oi this ei$tahlidhnient and the neigfabomhood ; also of its fittings 
and edueatk)«al eoiUeeliiiinsk (8) Progiammes, statlsties* Ac, (8) ProfessioDal eoorse: collect'on 
9i drawing exauipWi»» oartogifaphj. works relating: to the special oounes, habaiiams, prepaied by 
thd ai>hohir3L NiMwud i\»nrse: similar examples for tlus eonne. 

229. IaA FHATSRinSUiS BEIX^S, Broaael&^Fiipeis, dceiimenla, and statistks, 
with dM^rank^ k4 HMxHahty and disk>as^is;K 

930^ Q088^ A^ Ss CXX» Braaaels. — Newspaper Map of the proruMe of Loxembonrg, 
with !»p««iineA syi f^^ts and Tario4» ^tattstktsw 

2($i. MINISTRT OF PUBUC INSTBUCTIOir, Brassel&--O)lleclioiia relating 
l(^ pJli^YSiki^ ^hiefiii^;slry« ttalnual histi^. and ^in etthuael) ^-hoibis* wwka^ Taiwos doeiiraeDts. 

23!3k KlB!U«r&AK> A. & DtEIkAIT]^ I^^Se.— <I> ljadK«iti»T Fittlnsrs and Appantna. 
(S) Appii(iy3Kr<^ i» teanffeuai^ eleetneity awl the iisdii^zial ait»: plwlDt^rqxhsy eledcrotrping, 

gikliiiai^ |>iUtLU>^x wiskfel pfiatui^ ^e. ^3> Gfia^ss waie 1kft hhot^fyxj use. ^4) MinKfliogieal 
«<^lteetk>ft. ^5> Ptgchtt^lpir patBikkttg: <Mfc g:^(da and poccvlaa. 



2^ BOBU^ P^ Foaresl» near Broaof^&r-BuSatm Snmi^S^imt <* Fidmptfifme de 

^nusiSk» {vitrnxHiJ^ «e^Yi«w> 



2134. WUKDiKLS; IX« Bros8el&.— (1> fitkusoginipbical Txpes (5 hnds of laisns wmtm). 

Avt T^Ac^biagig:. — C<>> Ap^amlnafi^ Models^ aodt Filt1clB«» ftr 

of Act Woe^ Moite^bKBs,. ^1^ m Siciboold^ 

^ ACADiOfeMOS JXS I>JBS^CK» Ald^— S^«cimeD»af Sehod Wtidls;. ahmii^ <&awiiie;s: 

^37. CXi IT xxkKS^XTSTEKS;. M8Ji3M&— Imila^aoit of Wqqi£;uii£ ]Ksc&&»>&r p&biter»* 
ijobiQoiSt WLt4li ^ecimtjUA oi wock done firom ^^ <>saiBpIie& 

aiy^ 0£iaKCK2v, J.» SollA^iHbe^;.— Method of iBsohm^ Bbni£mc3aBg: im Bl iHUtt i iiwy 

axid Koroi&I Sohi^ola Child};Qa'& %Qtk ^dq^ qq. thifr method* 

34^ l^ASQLlSSSMiaXT I» QABSL&BOVS&, F^Kaeol; Ffc ^wiaiu* <af 

♦««»— i^»*«oW C^Miwe. (5!ft« Oaft i.} 
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2^ FUMLHUiE, TH., Scha^rbeek. — (1) The Deoorative Arts at the Belgian 
Exhibition. (2) Exhibitions and their Influence on Decorative Art. (3) A few Words on 
Dwellings and their Furniture. (4) Amsterdam Exhibition and Belgian at the same. (5) Means 
of Improving the Working Man's Lot. (6) Louvain Stxjiety for the Construction of Cheap 
Dwellings. (7) Frame of Designs. 

243. MTNISTER OF THE INTEIIIOR ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND DESIGN.— (1) Collective Exhibit formed by the Academies of Louvain, Ghent, 
Soignies, St. Nicolas, Malines, Termonde, Courtrai, and Lierre : — 1. Elementary Instruction in 
Drawing; 2. Intermediate Instruction; 3. Technical Instruction. (2) Decorative Painting of 
Drawings relating to Sculpture, Furniture, Architecture, Masonry and Stone Cutting, Carpentry, 
and Joinery ; Architectural Composition. 

244. ROBEIjUS, P.-C, Qhent.— Drawing Examples for Elementary and Second Grade 
Schools. 

245. SOUVENXER, H., Hasselt.— English Writing Course. 

246. SERRURE, E.-C., St.-Nicolas.— (1) Design for a Town School for both Sexes. 
(2) Design for a Village School with Drawing School. (8) Bound Atlas Course of Classical 
Architecture. 

247. STROESSER, J. P., Scha^rbeek.— (1) Drawing Examples and Models. (2) 
Principles of Stereoscopy for elementary schools. (8) Plane and Solid Geometry. (4) Crystallo- 
graphy. (5) Geography and Astronomy. (6) Notice on the Solar System. (7) Planimeter 
Celestial Mechanism. 

Class LIII. 

Technical and Apprenticeship Schools. — (a) Apparatus and Examples used 
in Primary and Secondary Schools for teach&ig Handicrafts; (&) Models, 
Flans, and Designs for the Fitting up of Workshop and Industrial Schools ; 
(c) Results of Industrial Work done in such Schools. 

248. ADMIinSTRATIOir COMMDlf AIjE, Anvers. — (1) Li^ge Professional 
School. (2) Plans and Designs. 

240. ASSOCIATION FOUR Ii'ENSEIGNEMENT FROFESSIONNEIi DES 
FEmMES, Brussels.— (1) Drawings and Aquarelles. (2) Ceramic and Fans. (3) Artificial 
Flowers. (4) Account Books. (5) Needlework and Dressmaking. 

2J0. icOIiE FRATIQUE D'HORTICUIiTURE DE L'i^TAT, Vilvorde.— 

(1) Plan in Belief of the Establishment. (2) Documents relative to the Schools. 

251. i^COIjE FROFESSIONNEIjIjE DE JEXJNES FIIiIiES, Antwerp.— 

(I) Designs for Lace and Embroideries. (2) Artificial Flowers. (8) Ten Diagrams to illustrate 
the Manufacture of Artificial Flowers. 

252. :^COIiE MOYENNE FROFESSIONNEIiIiE DE DEMOISELIiES, 
Iji^ge. — (1) Dresses. (2) Linen. (8) Artificial Flowers. (4) Drawing and Painting. 

AFFLICATION COIjIjECTIVE DES :6cOLES INDUSTRIEIjIjES ET 
FROFESSIONNELLES.— (1) Begulations. (2) Progammes. (8) Time Table. (4) 
Spacimens of Certificates. (5) Library Catalogues. (6) Drawing Examples. (7) Models. 
(8) Photography. (9) Dyeing. (10) Weaving. 

Elementary Instruction — (1) Freehand. (2) Geometrical Drawing and Flat Ornament. 
(3) Instrument Drawing. (4) Projection. (5) Perspective. (6) Mining and Metallurgical 
Drawing. (7) Building Construction. (8) Furniture. (9) Naval Construction. (10) Lace. 

(II) Painting. (12) Decorative Painting. (13) Weaving. (14) Dyeing, &c., with examples. 

253. i^TABIiISSEMEira? DE CARliSBOURG, Paliseul, Province de Luxem- 
bourg. (See Class 51.) 

254. DE PAW, CH., in religion, F. MARES-JOSEPH. (See Class 48.) 

255. IjEROY, AIjFHONSE, in reUgion, F. MANSXnT-JOSEPH. (See Class 48.) 

256. MIMTSTRY OF THE INTERIOR, Brussels.--<1) Hygiene Library of the 
principal works on this subject, including official Belgian publications. (2) Begulations for 
Professional Schools in Belgium. 

258. MATHIEU, C. J., in religion, F. MATHIEIX. (See Class 48.) 

259. PERON, J. J., in religion, F. MiJ^OIRE. (See CUus 48.) 

a6a VAN DEN BROECK, P. Ii., in religion, F. MARCY. (See Class 48.) 
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Class LIV. 

Schools for the Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb. — (a) Apparatus and Examples 

for Teaching; (Jb) Specimens of School Work. 

a6z. GBOfiOOnUB, E., Berchem-Ste-Agatha— The Deaf Hute. His infinnity, cure, 
character, education, past life, and future. 

262. ASYIiXTM FOR THE DEAF, DUMB, ANT) BIiIND OF BOTH SEXES, 

Bruges. — (1) Various Trade Objects used in the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. (2) Maps 
in Relief. (8) Books on the Subjects. (4) Physical and Intellectnal Works for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

265. VAIS* DEB HAEQEN, E., Sohaerbeek.— Course of Freehand Drawing, with 
applications to the principles of ornament and drawing from nature. 

264. VEBSTBAETE, E.-C., Ghent—System of Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb. 

265. WELT, SCHMOEIjE, & CO., Antwerp.— Chamber Electric Organ. 

266. WINDELS, D., Bruxelle&— (1) Desks with Stools for the Deaf and Dumb. (2) 
Animals in Reduced Model. 

Class LV. 

liiterature. Statistics and Diagrams relating to Qroup VI., and to the E£fects of 

** Cramming " and Overwork on the Young, &c. 

267. DIEBCKX, J., Soha.erbeek. — ^Review of European Literature, from the point of 
view or practical art and hygiene. 

268. EVBABD L., Brussels.— The Health of the People. (A prize work.) 

269. IjEBON, Ij^ON, Ixelles.— (1) Elementary Instruction in Belgium. (2) The War 
on Ignorance. (8) Social Peace. (4) History of the Education ci the People, and other 
works. 

27a IjET, F., Brussels.— Two Books on Teaching. 

271. MANCEAUX, £L, Mons.— (1) Belgian Library for the Diffusion of Knowledge on 
Science and Art. (2) Zoology, Paleontology. (3) Modern Belgium. (4) Collection of Greek, 
Latin, and French Classics. (6) Elementary Eclucation Manuals. (6) Exercises. (7) Atlases. 
(8) dourse of Mining. (9) Heating, Ventilation, &c. 

27;2. MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTION, Brussels. — (1) Literature 
Statistics. (2) Teachers' Library. (3^ Statistical Tables and Diagrams. 

Class LVI. 
Collective Displays of School Work and Appliances. School Museums. 

273. il^TABLISSEMENT DE CABLSBOXTRa, PaUseul, Province de Iiuzem- 
bourg. (See Clasa 51.) 

274* DIEBCKX, J., Sclia.erbeek. — The methods of writing in general use condemned 
by the doctors of France, EngUcnd, (Germany, and Belgium. 

275. MERTENS, A, Brussels.— (1) Frames. (2) Chromos. (8) Specimens of good 
Scholastic Work. 

276. LE VESTIAIBE LIBERAL, Li^ge.— Object of the Work. 

vtlijE de LOXTVAIN. 

CITY OF ANTWEBP. (The Citu of Antwerp possesses 10 Kindergartens, 25 free 

elementary schoolSy 5 paying schooh.---(l) Exhibit, illustrating the complete equipment of a 

Kindergarten. (2) Similar Exhibit (with plan of schools), illustrating ladier second-grade 

-^ools. (3) Similar Exhibit, as to Kindergarten and communal schools. (4) l^rimary 

timunal Schools: exhibit illustrating the instruction given in these schools, with books, plans, 

(3) Elementary Sohoola (Ecole Prinmire) : similar exhibit as to these schools. 
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SECTION IL SCHOLASTIC HYGIENE. 

GBOUP a 

Class LV. 

liiterature, Statistios and Diagrams relating to Qroup VL and to the Bffeots of 

« Cramming " and Overwork on the Young, &o. 

I. OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

CENTRAIi ADMnnSTRATION MINISTRY OF PXJBIiIC INSTRIXC- 
TION. — (1) Publications of the Department. (2) Condition of Public Instruction, with 
Statistics. (8) Condition of Elementary Instruction, with Statistics. (4) Laws and Begulations 
Belating to Elementary Instruction, (o) Various Scholastic Institutions. 

Class XXXIV. 

Designs and Models of Improved Buildings for Elementary Schools, Infant 

Schools and Creches. 

n. SCHOOL PLANS. 

Elementary Schools. 

(6) Instructions Belating to Elementary Schools, one table. (7) Detailed Plans of Commer- 
cial Elementary Schools, selected as types from the different parts of the country. (8) Photo- 
graphs. (9) Building Instructions. (10) Detailed Plans of sites for normal schools erected or 
to be erected at Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, Hasselt, Jodoigne, Li^ge, Mons, Namur, Toumai, 
Verviers. (11) Photographs, giving views of schools. (12) Plans for the building and fur- 
nishing of Boyal and Second Grade Schools. 

Class XXXV. 

Apparatus and Fittings for Warming, Ventilating, and Iiighting Schools, 

School Iiatrines, Closets, &c. 

III. HEATING, VENTILATION, AND LIGHTING. 

Specimens Illustrative of this System, 

(12a) Normal Teachers' School at Ghent Plans of the System of Heating and Ventilation 
with hot water at low pressure. (18) Section normale d^intHbUeurs k Couvin. — A Similar Plan. 
(14) Ventilating Stoves in use in certain schools of the province of Antwerp. 

IV. HYGIENIC AND MEDICAL SEBVICE IN SCHOOLS. 

(15) Inspection of Schools from a hvgienic point of view. Plan of Organisation by M. 
Devaux. (16) Hygienic and Medical Inspection of Schools. ^17) Scholastic Hy^ene. (18) 
Manual on First Aid in case of Accidents. (19) Bureau dHygune, Brussels. Hygienic Inspec- 
tion and Medical Service of Schools. Specimens of Documents. (^ ) Specimens of the hoUi^ de 
secours deposited in the elementary communal schools at Brussels. (21) Documents relating to 
the Sanitary Inspection of Elementary Schools at Antwerp, Ghent, and Liege. 

V. GYMNASTICS. 

(22) Plans of the Gymnasium of the Normal School for Teachers, Bruges. (28) Views of 
the same. (24) Views of the Interior of the Gymnasium of the Normal School for Teachers at 
Lierre. (25) Open Air Gymnastic Exercises at the same school. (26) View of the Interior of 
a similar school at Li^ge. (27) Collection of Gymnastic Apparatus in use in Government 
Normal Schools. (28) Gymnastic Instruments. (29) Official Programme for Gymnastic 
Instruction, (1 tableau.) (80) Gymnastic Instruction. Special Training of Teaching Staff. 
(81) Major Docx's Manual of Gymnastic Instruction for Boys. (82) The same for Girls. 

Class XL. 
Literature, Statistics, Diagramb, &c., relating to Qroup IV. 

VI. PUBLICATIONS BELATING TO SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

(88) Belgian Works. 

The List is attached to the Collection of Works exhibited. 
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SECTION III. 
GROUP e.— BIiBMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Class XLYII. 

Cr^hes and Infant Schools. — (a) Apparatus and Fittings for Oraches and Infant 
Schools ; (b) Games, Toys and Kindergarten Amusements ; (c) Models and 
Appliances for teaching ; (d) Examples of School Work. 

VII. KINDERGAKTEN. 

(84) Teaching Organisation of Eandergarten. Preparation of Teachers' Examinations. 
Conferences, Programme, Time Tables, &c. (35) Documents relating to the Normal Frobel 
Course. (36) Belgian Works on the Frobel System. (37) Furniture. (38) Didactic Examples. 
(89) Appliances for teaching Piquage and Embroidery by Mdlle. Sadzot. (40) Toys by M. Jules 
Gruillaume. (41) Toys for construction by means of the Prism and Cube ; Specimen Box of 
Solids; Guide. (42) Twenty-four Pictures of Animals by Lentemann. (43) Goyer*s Figures, 
Kind Treatment of Animals. (44) Works by Teachers in Kindergarten at Brussels. (45) 
Works by children in the Brussels Kindergarten. (46) Collective Exhibit of Works furnished 
by the Kindergartens in Aloost, Binche, Blankenberghe, Bruges, Brussels (Rue du Poin9on 
School), Charleroi, Fosses, Furnes, Ghent, Grammont, Havelange, Heyst-sur-Mer, Hoogstraten, 
Li^ge, Malines, Molenbeek-St -Jean, Peruwelz, Petit-Rechain, Seraing, Ypres, &c. 

ELEMENTARY AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

§ 1. School Fubnitube. 
Elementary Schools, 

(49) Specimens of School Furniture. 

Normal Schools, 

(50) Specimens of furniture for normal schools. 

§ 2. Didactic Appltanobs, Collections, prepared by Teachers and Pdpils. 
A. Calculation. — ^B. Metric System.— C. Geometric Figures. — ^D. Land Surveying. 

(51) Teaching Calculation in Elementary Schools (6 arithmometers). (52) Teaching the 
Legal System of Weights and Measures. Collection of Weights and Measures. (53) Instruction 
in Geometrical Figures, Teachers* Work. (54) Instruction in Geometrical Figures, Pupils* 
Work. (55) Instruction in Land Surveying, Collection of Instruments. 

E. Geography. 

(56) Didactic Appliances for Normal Schools. (57) Collection of Atlases used in Normal 
Schools. (58) Stroobant's Monuments of Architecture and Sculpture in Belgium. (59) Views 
of Remarkable Monuix^nts in Belgium. (60) Twenty G«ogr^hical Tables by Lehmann. (61) 
Works by Pumls in Normal Schools, Relief Plans, Maps. (62) Didactic Teaching common to 
Normal and Elementary Schools. (63) Didactic Appliances for Elementary Schools, Globes. 
(64) Maps, &c., on L. Genonceaux* System for Second Gi-ade Schools. (65) Local Geography. 
(66) Collection of Atlases for use in Elementary Schools. (67) Relief Maps. (68) Portfolio 
of Maps. 

F. History. 

Normal and Elementary Schools. 

(69) Diagram of Belgian History by Buschman. (70) By J. Gerard. 

Normal SchooHs, 

(71) Atlas of Historical Geography. 
G. Intuitive, Demonstrative and Practical Teaching in the Elements of Natural Sciences and 
Technology. 

First Series — Zoology. 
Didactic Appliances — Normal Schools, 

'72) Catalogue of Collections of Zoology for a Normal School. (73) Illustrated Fauna of 
Belgian Vertebrata, by A, Dubois. 
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Elementary Schools, 

(74) Typical Collection for Zoology in Elementary Schools — Skeletons, Stu£fed Animals. 
(75) Collection of Insects for Elementary Schools. (76) Plates representing Natural History. 
(77) Zoological Diagrams. (78) Five Diagrams of Human Anatomy. (78) Diagrams for 
Teaching Natural History. (80) The National Fisheries of Belgium. (81) Synoptic Table of 
insectivorous Birds. 

Collection of Zoology, 

(82) Collections prepared by Pupils in Normal Schools. (88) Collections prepared by 
Teachers. (84) Collectious prepared by Pupils in the preparatory course of Normal Schools. 

Second Series. 

(85) Industries employing animal substances — Tanning. (86) Wool. (87) Felt. (88) Silk 
(89) Beekeeping. 

Third Series — Botany. 

(90) Sixty Herbariums made by Pupils in Normal Schools, &c. (91) Nine Herbariums made 
by Teachers. (92) Thirteen Herbariums made by pupils in elementary schools. (93) Four 
Botanical Tables. (94) Three Plans of Botanical Gardens. 

Fourth Series — Arboriculture and Agriculture, 

(95) Tables made by teachers for instruction in arboriculture. (96) Four Plans for 
teachers' gardens. (97) Collections of agricultural instrumeuts (reduced size). (98) Collection 
of grains. 

Fifth Series — Industries using Vegetable Substances, 

(99) Collection of various kinds of woods. (100) Hemp Industry. (101) Flax industry. 
(102) Cotton industry. (108) Straw Plaiting. (104) Winnowing. (105) Paper. (106) 
India-Rubber. (107) Tobacco. (108) Brewing. (109) Manufacture of Hollauds. (110) 
Sugar Manufacture. 

Sixth Series — Mineralogy, Industries employing Mineral Substances, 

(111) Collection of mineralogy for use in Belgian normal schools by Professors Chalon and 
Malaise. (112) Collections prepcured by pupils in normal schools. (113) Collections prepared 
by teachers. (114) Collections prepared by pupils in elementary schools. 

Seventh Series — Instruction in Elements of Physics and Chemistry. 

(115) Catalogue of collections for instruction in physics and chemistry. (116) Collection 
of physical instruments for use in elementary schools. (117) Barometer for use in schools. 
(118) Lead line, mason's level, trowel, pulleys, &c. (119) Model of lightning conductor. 
(120) Collection for teaching agricultural chemistry to adults. (121) Collection of appliances 
and chemical products placed at the disposition of each teacher who has followed the normal 
course of agriculture organized in 1883 at the State Institute of Agriculture, Qembloux. 

H. — ^Instbuction in Drawing. 

Elementary Schools. 

(122) Black Board for practising freehand. (123) Text Books of Drawing. (124) Slates 
used for each of the three grades. (125) Drawing Book (126) Collective Exhibit of Drawing 
Books. 

Normal Schools. 

(127) Black Board. (128) Appliances, with moveable planes, for studying projection. 
(129) Two steps with eight easels and stools. (130) Pedestal and model. (131) Plan and 
section of the drawing class-room at Bruges Noimal School. (132) Models in iron wire, zinc, 
and plaster. (133) Collection cf scholard' drawings showing gradation of the exercises. (184) 
Drawing Manuals. (135) Collection of diagrams for teaching the outlines of history of art. 
(186) Collective Exhibit of Scholars' Works. 

L — Instbuotion in Music. 

Section normale d*InstUutrices de BruxeUes (Bue des Visitandines.) 

(137-140) Diasn^ms for teaching music. (141) Formation of major and minor scales. 
(142) Copy Books. (148) Manuals. | 
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§ 8. — Obqanibatiox. 

(144-154) Begulations, Programmes, Registers, and papers relating to the organisation of 
elementary schools. 

Normal Schools, 

(165-164) Similar books and papers relating to organisation. 

§ 4.^ — ^Pupils* Works. 
Elementary Schools, 

(165) Collection of copy books according to the first three standards of the code of 20th 
July, 1880. (166 & 167) Similar collections. 

Normal Schools, 

(168) Collective Exhibit of the works of male and female pupil teachers. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND NEEDLEWORK. 
§ 1. — DoMESTio Economy. 

(169) Collective Exhibit from Normal Schools for women teachers. (170) Collections of 
Students from the preparatory courses and work-rooms of the Normal Schools. — Numbers 145 
and 174. (171) Collection from elementary schools. — Numbers 158 and 174. 

§ 2. NEEDLEWORK. 
Govemesset^ Schools, 

(172) Ist Series. Exhibition &om La Section normale d^Institutriees, Rue des Yisitandines. 
Ik Bruxelles. (173) 2nd Series. Collective Exhibits from the Normal Schools of Arlon, Bruges, 
Brussels (Rue de Malines), Ghent, Hasselt, Li^ge, Louvain, Mons et Toumai. (174) Srd Seriest, 
Collective Exhibit of students from the preparatory courses and work-rooms of the Normal 
School. 

Elementary Schools for Girls. 

(175) 4:th Series. Collective Exhibit from various Belgian Schools. (176) Specimens and 
Appliances for teaching needlework. (177) Diagrams relating to the same. 

Class L. 

Handicraft Teaching in Schools for Boys — (a) Apparatus and Fittings for 
Elementary Trade Teaching in Schools; (h) Specimens of School Work. 

X. INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL LABOUR FOR BOYS. 
Ecole Primaire Communale No, 12, Brussels, 

(178) Modelling, Joinery, Turnery, Ironwork, Locksmith^s work. 

Section Nomale d^InstituteurSi Brussels. 

(179) Woodwork, eardbowd bozes^ 

Normale School, Lierre. 

(180) Wood and wirework; study of projections. 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 
§ 1. — QuABTBBLir Conferences. 

(181-186) Papers, &c., relating to this subject. 

§ 2. — Short Courses for Tbacrebs. 

(Held during the long vacations and lasting about a month.) (187) Instruction hi Gymnas- 
tics. (188) Instruction in Drawing. (189) Instruction in the elements of the Natural Sciences. 
(190) Instruction in the elements of Agriculture. (191) Frobel System. Trainhig of 
G^ramesses. (192) Documents relating to Short Course. (198) Colleotion of Works on 
Teaobing, principally for the use of the Instructor. 
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PAOB 

Ablett, T. R., 36 WerayssRoad, Blackheath, S.E 21 

Adams, R., 7 Great Dover Street 2 

Allan Glen's Institution, Glasgow 34, 41 

AUman & Son, 67 New Oxford Street, W.C 13 

Art for Schools Association, 29 Queen Street, W.C 42 

Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 11 Fitzroy Square, W 44 

Asylum for the Blind, Glasgow 53 

Atkinson, L., 121 Greenwich Road, Greenwich 18 

Ayling, E., Auckland Street, Vauxhall, S.E 3 

Bacon, G. W., 127 Strand, W.C 4, 10 

Bacon, J. L., & Co., 34 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W 2 

Bapty, S. L., 65 Blackheath Road, Greenwich 18 

Batchelor, H. & T., opposite West Kensington Station 21 

Beck, R. & J., 68 Comhill, E.C 17 

Bemrose & Sons, 23 Old Bailey, E.a 13 

Birminghflm School Board 57 

Boghandel, M., Christiania, Norway 9 

Born, P., 29 Tavistock Road, W 8 

Bowes, Scott & Read, Broadway Chambers, Westminster 2 

Bradford, T., & Co., 140-143 High Holborn, W.C 3, 16 

Brannon, Emma M., Hygeia Lodge, Walton Naze Park, Essex 18 

Brannon, T. N., Hygeia Lodge, Walton Naze Park, Essex 40 

Britannia Company, Colchester 38 

British and Foreign Blind Association (The) 51 

British and Foreign School Society's Kindergarten Exhibition (The) 24 

British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females (The), Lower Clapton 46 

Brocas, F. Y., 4 Mill Street, W 20 

Brock, E. P. L., 19 Montague Place, Russell Square, W.C 1 

' B t uibum of tfc» fHwirtian Sfthx w la, Institute of 72 

Brucciani, D., & Co., 10 BosbbII Straei; W.GL «. 21 

Cassell & Co., Limited, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.OT « .. .► ^ .^ ,1^ 13 

Cetti, E., 36 Brooke Street, E.C 17 

Chambers, P. C, Lowestoft ^. 1 

Chambers, W. O., Lowestoft ^ 4 

Channon, J., 18 Newland Street, Pimlico, S.W 32 

Chapman & HaU, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C \ 22 

Charles, A. (Home for Little Boys) 75 

Chiave, D., Municipio di Torino, Italy 1 

•Chubb & Sons' Lock and Safe Co., Limited, 128 Queen Victoria Street 22 

Church of England Sunday School Institute, Serjeant's Inn, E.0 28 

City and Guilds of London Institute, Technical College, Finsbury 40 

Clarke & Shrapnel, 37 Walbrook, E.C 11 

Clements, Jeakes & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, W.C 2 

Clerkenwell Technical Drawing School 37 

Coachmakers' Company of the City of London 29 

Coalbrookdale Co., Limited (The), Shropshire 22 

Collins, W., & Sons, Limited, Glasgow 15,19,22 

Committee of the Manchester Art Museum, Manchester.. 28 

Cooper, J. R., 17 High Street, Canterbury 6 

Oorsan, J. R., 80 Gray's Inn Road, W.C 12 

Cost, H., Baker Street, W 3 

Cottrell, J., 21 Albemarle Street, W 17 

Cremer, W. H., 210 Regent Street, W 6 
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fonbwine Handboolcs upon suto'ects cognate to the! 
lational Health Exbibitioii are already published, or in. I 
: p^paration : — ^ ' § 

IN THE VILLAGE. By Sir Ilfivny W.Actjino, K.C.R.. F.R.S. 
NURSERIES AND BED-ROOMS, IKCLUDING™THE 

.:ir' ■^l Hv ^ll.s. ULAOsiova. {Hem SraJy 

:healthy hobses in town and country. 

, F.L.3., F.G.S., etc., with aa Appsnilli by Rocens Fiklb, B.A., 
iN<flll rtg.lt. 

1 URE AND DECORATION. By Robbrt W. Edu. 
I EALTHY SCHOOLS. By Charles E. Paget. H.R.C.S. KZltt' 

I I^LTH^JN^THE WORKS^H B. Lakeman, Esq.. H.M. Senior 

LY^'^^i'-A'TT°"''^'^'^'"''"^''^ND LIGHTING FOR DOMESTIC 

l.SE. My Ciipiaid Dougla s Galto.-j. C.li.. F.R.S. irtaiiraUJ. [A'aw JfiW/. 

F^T IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND WORK. By A. W. Elvth, 
rTHE^'pRiNblpLES OF COOKING. By Seitimos Berdmore U-Z%Z%: 
fOD AND COOKERY FDR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. By Miss 
COHOI.IC DRINKS. E, Joiim L. W. THOD.cm.., M.D.. F.E.C.P. (Loud.),' 
SfP'! A"" WATER SUPPLIES, AND UNFERMENTEd'bevS 

«M,tS. llyPfofewut Attfield, PI,.1... F.KS. fJV™ *«../. 

By W. T. Thibsltom : 
By J. J. M,\NLEY, M.A. 



^f-^ OBLIGATIONS IN RESPECT TO DWELLINGS OF THE 

iPOOK. B/ lUaHY DoF.-, ^f.A., UarTx.iec-dI-La\v i with & rrcfwc by Authl'k Coheu, Q.c , M K 

iUR DUTY ■' or MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVlDUAl" 

p REGARD to HEALTH By G- V. Piwas, M I). F R.C P *"^ '""'VIUUAL 

p. h!?."S!;'-™, liT°^l°fJ^°3J^cSl'?ifi <v"'.»,i*F.R.c'2', 

I' K AS!r°?I„?'J iPi^SSisf" a™ '™e 'digestive organs. 

I PMENTATlbN. By Dr. Upclaox; .vUh i Prifm by M. Lorn. Paotou. 



|PSI'2Sof5?ilP?,w.!'°.^Sf„™ ""^ metropolis AND 
IJDON WATER SUPPLY. By Colonel Sir FkANcis Bolton C E 
lESAND fire brigades. By C.pi.lo Evu M. Shaw. C.B. mM,.M. 

!!af.™?.;."i.™SSS.^SSS^ *''° RECREATIoWi^p'.T't 
HLETICS". P« II.' b/hoiS. LmlxTON, M..1., .„d Geued F. Cm liVt' 
1^!!.™°f2? ,55^'°" ^° HEALTH AND CLIMATE B, 
^^^t'-h'!!-'"?'^^-.'^"^"' KEL'EF AND IMMEDiIte 

»S^.R.c" /«w™JIi?' ACC.DEHTS Bncoai.v.i uoaa Ssioous. By Ja«« Ca..tli., 
.MBULANCE. By Surj-eon-Major EVATT, M.D.. A.M.D. 'j^,it,'^Jj. 

»oo'imy"™f.?.?J.Sr"°'"-^ °'' ""■^ '"' MANUFACtSrmg 
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